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Relief 


Money to Spend 


Purchasing Power Declines 
In Face of Efforts of 
Government to In- 

crease Incomes 


Results Disturbing 
To Administrators 


Fixing of Prices and Compul- 
sory Marketing Agreements 
May Be Resorted to as 
Possible Re medy 


A major fault of the kind that causes 
Geep wrinkles in the brow of the farm re- 
liever, appeared on the charts of econo- 
mists in the Department of Agriculture 
the past week 

That fault showed a sharp decline in 
farm purchasing power during the month 
of July 15 to Aug. 15—a type of decline 
that the whole new farm program was 
designed to correct 

What it suggests to some Government 
officials is that broader and even more 
daring experiments in price-fixing may 
be in the offering 

Purchasing Power Lowered 

It all revolves about an index prepared 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
That index of farmer ability to buy on 
Aug. 15 stood at 64 per cent of the aver- 
age from 1909 to 1914, 
per cent on July 15 

In other words, 100 bushels of grain or 
100 pounds of livestock or the combined 
unit of what the farmer had to sell would 
buy only 64 per cent as many shoes, or 
64 per cent as much machinery as they 
would in the five-year period from 1909 
to 1914 

The decline from 71 per cent 
cent in a month, was accounted for 
decline in the average of farm 
from 76 on July 15 to 72 on Aug 
compared with the pre-war average 
an increase in the prices of the things 
the farmer buys from 107 on July 15 to 
112 on Aue. 15 

Contrasted Results of Efforts 

What that shows to economists is that 
General Johnson and his National Re- 
covery forces are succeeding in getting 
prices of industrial products to rise ra- 
pidly, but that Henry Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture. and his aides under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, are not hav- 
ing similar success with farm prices 

Yet the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
imposes upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
the specific task of raising farm prices 
until they will have as much purchasing 
power as city prices—that farm prices 
must be raised until the things a farme: 
has to sell can be exchanged for just 
as much of the things the city man has 
to sell as they could in the period from 
1909 to 1914 

In actual operation, it looks 
though city prices are shooting up fast 
while farm prices are hesitating, so that 
the spread between the two, instead of 
getting narrower is widening. 

Farm Income and Value of Money 

That is causing real worry in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. It 
also is causing worry within the inner 
circle of economic planners because they 
have held that one of the big causes of 
the depression was that 30,600,000 farm 
people could no longer buy the same 
amount of city ‘products that they once 
did. because their dollar had shrunk in 
purchasing power 

And because the 30,000,000 people on the 
farm couldn't buy as much as they 
merly did, it is the estimate of Mordecai 
Ezekial. economic adviser to Secretary 
Wallace, that 6.000.000 city people are 
walking the streets looking for work 

So. unless there is an early change in 
the price situation, as a result of the 
various processing taxes now imposed 
upon wheat. cotton and hogs, then the 
country can look for the agricultural ad- 


to 64 per 
by a 
prices 
15, as 


1S 


now as 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 4.] 





How to War on Crime 
As National Offense 


Measures Federal Government 
May Adopt Are Outlined 
By Senator Copeland 








Congress and State Legislatures, backed 
by public cooperation, can effectively curb 
racketeering. kidnaping and other forms 
of crime, Senator Copeland ‘Dem.). cf 
New York, declared Aug. 31. He is chair- 
man of a Senate Committee on Racket- 
eering now in the midst of an investi- 
gation preliminary to submission of 
ommendations to Congress when 
body reassembles on Jan. 3 

Specifically. he advocated universal fin- 
ger printing ample Federal powers to 
brine back fugitive witnesses. creation of 
a Federal institution like the famous 
Scotland Yard in England, better control 
for 


that 


of traffic in firearms and. the public. 
prompt notification to police authorities 
of any criminal act or threat. 

He outlined these views in the follow- 
ing statement 

Many are asking just what they should 
do if there is real evidence of an ai- 
tempt) at extortion or a genuine threat of 
violence. The answer is simple Notify 
the police at once ii you live in a city 
If your home is in the country. telephone 
the sheriff, constable or State troopers 


suspicion of an effort at 
the Department of 
Investigation. Wash- 


If there 
kidnaping 
Justice. Bureau 
ington. D. C. , 

In every kidnaping 


is a 
telegraph 

of 

there 


case is 


lContinued on 
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Plans Fail 


To Give Farmers 


| technical 


compared with 71 | 


and | 


| United States 


ADIO CODE BARS 
SONG “PLUGGING” 


Time {lao Prohibited 
By Provisions of Pro- 

posed Agreement 

‘REE TIME and the “plugging” of songs 

is strictly prohibited in a code of fair 
|competition for radio broadcasting stations 
submiited Sept. 1 to Recovery Administra- 
tor Hugh S. Johnson. 

Trade practices provisions of the code 
call for sale of a station's facilities in rigid 
accord with a published rate card to be 


filed with the National Association of 
Broadcasters, Inc., which sponsors the 
code. 


Professional performers are omitted from 
wage and hourly employment provisions 
which established a maximum work week 
of 40 hours for employes engaged on the 
staffs, excepting only certain 
emergency work 

Wages are set at a minimum of $20 a 
week for operators, contro! men, announc- 
ers, and program production employes. All 
others would receive a minimum of $15 
a week in cities of more than 500.000, with 
graduated reductions to a minimum of $12 
applying to towns of lesser population 

Recognized advertising agencies are al- 
lowed commissions not to exceed 15 per 
cent; and further commissions totaling not 
more than 15 per cent may be allowed as 
sales commissions 

In its letter signed by Alfred J. McCos- 
ker, transmitting the code, the association 
states that it has as members some 253 
broadcasting stations, which handle more 
than 81 per cent of the total broadcasting 
business 


Effects on Safety 
Of Curtailments in 
Air Line Facilities 


Charges of Gen. Foulois 
That Lives Are Imperiled 
Meet Denials From De- 
partment of Commerce 


Charges by Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. 
Foulois, Chief of the Army Air Corps, that 
Commerce Department economies on air- 
ways would threaten life, property and 
national defense were met Sept. 2 by 
Secretary Roper with the claim that no 
step will be taken that will jeopardize the 
safety of air travelers 

“There need be no occasion for appre- 
hension,” Mr. Roper stated. “Their safety 
is and shall continue to be our paramount 
consideration—to be guarded at all times 
with the utmost care and solicitude.” 


Curtailments Opposed 

General Foulois said that elimination 
of radio beacons and darkening of beacon 
lights over main-traveled airways would 
have the same effect as “eliminating the 
dispatcher's office. automatic block system 
and message system of transcontinental 
railroads.” 

He pointed out that high safety and 
schedule records of air transport lines 
could be maintained without these facili- 
ties. Referring to the defense benefits, 
he said 

“These airways permit the quick transfer 
of tactical units from various parts of the 
to air defense frontier 
stralegical points, thus greatly increasing 
the potential strength of these units. 

“Air Corps units and pilots who are re- 


| quired to make distance flights use these 


for- | 
| Department, 


They are a big factor 
and property.” 
Dangers Are Denied 
Rex Martin, director of airways of the 
stated General Foulois “ap- 
parently has been misinformed” as to the 


airways in con- 


serving life 


| effects of the proposed: economies, explain- 


| $7,000.000 in air 


rec- | 


ing that they would be put into effect 

without endangering life or property. 
Orders were handed down Aug. 31 by 
Postmaster General James A. Farley to 
suspend air mail service on four routes, 
Starting Sept. 5. and to discontinue some 
trips on three other routes. A saving of 
mail is made under ap- 


‘ 


propriations. 
Services suspended were Los Angeles- 
San Diego; Pueblo-Amariillo. Albuquer- 
que-El Paso, and New York-Atlantic City 
Services discontinued ‘were Daytona 
Beach-St. Petersburg. 2:50 p. m. trip from 
Daytona Beach and 10:15 a. m. trip from 
re Petersburg: St. Louis-Kansas City. 
4:10 p. m sail from St. Louis and 8:45 
[Continued on Page  & 
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Whisky Distillers Sicoding up ciliate 
In Expectation of Repeal of Prohibition 


HE GOVERNMENT has adopted a 

policy which practically allows whis- 
key distilleries to operate at full speed 
and to produce as much liquor as pos- 
sible 

The Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, 
which since the enactment of prohibi- 
tion has been charged with setting 
quotas for liquor production, is revising 
quotas upward as fast as the dis- 
tillers exhaust them. In addition, old 
distilleries have been circularized with 
the suggestion that they resume opera- 


1Us 


tions 
Meanwhile. the number of States rati- 
fying repeal advanced to 20 and the 


number of those in whicl® elections had 
been held increased to 24, all resulting 
in favor of repeal. Missouri held its 
coavention on Aug. 29. becoming the 
twentieth State formally to approve the 
Twenty-first Amendment Washington 
elected delegates Aug. 29. to a conven- 
tion which will meet Oct. 3 
High-speed liquor production is being 
urged because of the apparent inade- 





Industry and Labor Involved in Clash 
Over ‘Charter of Liberty’ for Workers 





With Conflicting Ideas of What the 








Formation of ‘Inside’ 


Law Means, Trouble Breaks Out Over 
and ‘Outside’ Unions 











ABOR DAY, 1933, has turned out to be one 
such day peculiarly flavored with labor and 
its problems. 

The country-side is dotted with trade dis- 
putes—strikes, lockouts, and threatened strikes 
and threatened lockouts—in numbers enough to 
convince most anyone that the arguments going 
on here aren't simply over school-book theories, 

All through the depression, labor troubles have 
been heard of but little. Workers eagerly sought 
any jobs offered, no matter what the wages or the 

_ conditions of employment. 

It has been a period when labor union member- 
ship has fallen fast. 

Now, suddenly, just when jobs are reappearing 
und wages are showing some signs of increasing, 
trouble breaks out. 

The National Labor Board, created under the 
National Recovery Administration, and the Con- 
ciliation Service of the Department of Labor, are 
about the busiest of Government Agencies. 

There is an argument between General Johnson 
and Dudley Cates, who resigned as Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for industry under the Recovery Ad- 
ministration. Coal-mine operators and labor lead- 
ers break up their meeting and it looks like a code 
for coal will have to be imposed by the President. 
There is talk of Henry Ford “going it alone” out- 
side the automobile code. 


What's It All About?—-As explained by those on 
the inside, but people are seeing a combination of 
a natural reaction from the depression, and an ad- 
justment to what labor is calling its “charter of 
liberty.” 

And they ‘are seeing the result of differences of 
opinion between men inside the Government and 
outside the Government over what Congress actu- 
ally meant when it made law of-Section 7 of the 
National Recovery Act. 

That section, as everyone in the country now 
must know after the hullabaloo it has caused, gives 
to labor the right to organize and te hayyain col- 


leetively through representativ es of its o choos- 
ing. 
Those words—“representatives of their own 


choosing’’—were like a starting signal in a race 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

That organization immediately set out to give 
a ready opportunity to the men to choose how they 
wanted to bargain collectively. William Green re- 
ported this past week that 1,000,000 new members 
had been added to this Federation, as a result of 
this effort. 


But employers were not caught napping. They 


thought in many instances that if workers were tc 
organize and bargain collectively they might choose 


to do so through groups in their own plant. They 
favored so-called “company unions.” ; 
There were clashes of interest. Out of those 


clashes have come many of the labor disturbances. 

Union Organizations.—How it frequently worked 
ut was like this: 

Labor organizers appear in 
Suddenly workers join a union. 
not like the way some of his workers are taking 
leadership in the organization movement. Or 
maybe, with organization work taking so much 
time he may feel that certain workers are falling 
down on their jobs. These workers probably are 
discharged. The rest of the employes walk out in 
sympathy and a strike is started. 

Or in some of the smaller metal trade works, or- 
ganizers may appear. The owner, distrustful of 
unions, then might act, closing up his plant rather 
than deal with an outside union. 

Or in the silk industry, with wages often low, 
workers might feel that they are entitled to more 
money and walk out. 

All of those things have happened in scores of 
instances. Once a strike or lock-out occurs in one 
plant, it frequently spreads quickly to other plants. 

A large proportion of the disputes now so gen- 
eral over the entire country are reported authori- 
tatively to be due to union organizing activities 
and objections to these activities by employers. 

The unions have accepted Section Seven of the 
Recovery Act as an invitation to move out and line 
up the workers of the country. 

For that purpose the American Federation of 
Labor has created what it calls “federal-uniens }— 
or “vertical unions’’—taking in all the workers of 
one industry. Formerly unions were organized by 
crafts or trades with one shop probably having 
electricians, steamfitters, machinists and a variety 
of other craft groups, often disputing over matters 
of jurisdiction. Now there is to be “one big union” 
for an industry. 

How Employers Felt.—But while the labor or- 
g@anizers had one idea of what the law meant, em- 
ployers often had another. 

They were not willing to deal with outside or- 
ganizers, and they were not willing that their 
workers should be active in organization move- 
ments for an outside labor federation. So they 


a hosiery plant. 
The employer may 


sometimes have taken action, and trouble has 
resulted. 
Or there have been instances where workers 


were discharged for cause, 
with organizing work, 


having nothing to do 
but employes have walked 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Teeth of Recovery Program Felt First Time 


For Defiance of 


Milk Meskethes Group in 


Chicago Called for a set price 
and cream, 
Federal Hearing to sell that 


price to the public. 

Independent 
taining 
directly 
service, 


the milk business 
to feel the 
progran 
asked--tn Chicago—to file 
of Agriculture beiore 
to allegations of in- 
fractions of Licensing Agreement No 1, 
and to show cause why their license 
should not be suspended or revoked. Rev- 


NDIVIDUALISTS 
to be the first 
national 


in 
turned out 
teeth in the 
They are 
with the Secretary 
Sept. 12 an answer 


to 
recovery have been 
itself establishes 
milk prices. 


in that city 


7” the country to be licensed. Under that 
license they are required to pay producers 
for different grades of milk 
and then they are compelled 
milk and cream at a fixed 


dairy 
road-side milk depots that 
the public 


the price fixed by the license. 
no differential between 
delivered milk prices and cash-and-carry 
As a result there is opposi- 
tion to the marketing agreement applied 


Its Enforcement Powers 


Farm Surplus Peepem Is 
Speeded With Aid of 
Court Support 


main- 
sell 
without delivery 
milk under 
The license 


companies. 
P act put the dealer of 
price-cutting 


The’ order 


out business for 


offering to Meadowmoor Dairies, 


leges seven instances of violations of 
terms of the Chicago marketing agree- 
ment for milk. The allegations include 


charges of selling milk below the retail 


ocation of license could put them out of Now the Secretary of Agriculture is Price schedule, which is the basis of prices 
business moving to enforce the license imposed, Paid to farmers of the area. Employ- 

This action. the first under the Agri- by executive order on Chicago dealers. ment of methods and devices forbidden in 
cultural Adjustment Act, is directed| He has the power to revoke or suspend the schedule of fair practices also is 
against the Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc.. of the license of any dealer, and by that i sectiens af the & , , 

a , a > het th sin ‘ sections 1e =Agricultura 
Chicago, a milk company that has sold its Pree ommnommnnencn | Mltemtment Act and the National Re- 


products below the regular price of the 
large dairy companies : 

It follows quickly on the heels of a de- 3 
cision in the Supreme Court of the Dis- =: 
constitutional 


senatehetl milk marketers were the first 





In This Issue 


covery Act are regarded by officials as 
the heart of those laws, because through 
those sections the Government obtains 
powers to police the industries affected 


triet of Cotumine holding rs and to require their adherence to agree- 
the price-fixing and licensing provisions ments or face punishment 

of the Adjustment Act. ‘Transcript of Homer S. C ummings : At the same time that he announced the 
argument and full text of opinion on =| 

nage 8.) Attorney General of the United =| 

“— States : [Continued on “Page 11. Column 7.) 





“Recovery and the Law 


George H. Dern 
Secretary of War 
“Menace of Crime Army” 


a 


To Be Paid From 


Feneeeneneneeeennenens 


quacy of domestic stocks in the event =: ° Se ce ES ih CRONE 907 
1 : s s s : ‘ : lief work has been approved by 
of early repeal. With repeal possible |: M. |L, Wilson :, Harry L. Hopk ; 
by Dec. 6. the United States, which has aoe : oR a a 
consumed as much as 80,000,000 gallons Wheat Production Administrator : Federal funds will be used to pay 


in one year, has on hand less than 4,- 
300.000 gallons of aged whiskey and only 
about 18,500.000 gallons altogether. the 
Bureau's records show. : 

Already this year the production quota =: 
has been revised upward once. At the 
beginning of the vear production was 


eenennennerenee 


“Farm Surplus and 


David Lawnence 


transportation of the families of aliens 
: whe are being deported, thus prevent- 
= ing the separation of families. Plans 
=: were worked out during the past week 
:| by Administrator Hopkins and Daniel 
W. MacCormack, Commissioner of 
Naturalization and Immigration. 


the Land” 
. 


set at 3,000,000 gallons. A month ago “ Tot ” As the work on alien deportations 
another 7,000,000 gallons was added. A Code for Labor Unions i| was started. Merete gl age eto. 
making the total 10,000,000. Dr. J. M. : a ? with the National Association of Trav- 
Doran, Director of Industrial Alcohol, : P ? elers Aid Societies, was added to the 
cameron . will — ae — : Harry a” Hopkins ?, Relief Administration’s staff to study 
ater in the year i istillers exhaust : Le é =, the problem of transient unemployed, 
the present limit : Federal Emergency Reliet a probleme previously attacked by the 
b: 


The 1933 quota already is far above ?: 
those of recent years. From the en- =: 
actment of prohibition to 1929 no whis- 
key was produced. Since 1929 produc- 
tion has averaged about 2,500,000 gal- 
lons a year. being regulated in accord- 
ance with medicinal wndaend demands. 


iCentiandl - on Page 9, Column 


Summary 
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1.) 


Administrator ?| 


“Matching State Relief 


Administration. 
Up until now, when alien fathers or 


vr 9 mothers for various causes have been 
With Federal Dollars deported, Federal funds have not been 
A available to pay the costs of trans- 

For Pages See Readers’ =, porting the children or the remaining 
they had not violated im- 


= parent if 
= migration laws or 
=, United States. In 


on Page 13 
were citizens of the 


numerous instances, 





teeseeees 


sigued Aug. 30 by Secretary Wallace, al- ; 


tas of Santlias of Riaiaad i Aliens 
Federal Relief Funds 


‘SCIENCE’S WAR 
TO END EPIDEMIC 


Funds end Men Thrown 
Cam paign Against ‘Sleeping 


| Sickness’ in St. Louis 


[se mysterious epidemic of encepha- 
litis, or “sleeping sickness,” 
'more virulent and more mysterious 
deaths had risen to 53 and 399 cases were 
reported up to Sept. 1 

Cognizant o! this fact, 
Department approved on 
two minutes’ time of the receipt of a 
request from Surgeon General Hugh S. 
Cumming, an allotment of $25,000 to fight 
the disease on the scene of action in St. 
Louis and its environs Immediately 
preparations were made to send four or 
five more Public Health Service specialists 
to join the force already there. 

The puzzling factor in the latest devel- 
opments, which, in the past week, have 
included a death toll greater than in the 
three and one-half weeks since the out- 
break started, is the penetration of the 
disease into the city proper. This largely 
dispelled the belief that the malady was 
being spread by insects. This was pre- 
viously felt to be true, since heretofore 
it was largely confined to the suburban 
areas where insects are more common 

Without interrupting the insect study 
of its entomologists, the increased forces 
of epidemiologists are now redoubling 
their efforts to hunt down the unknown 
carrier and trace it to its source 
| Meanwhile the Army Medical 


The | 


the Treasury 
Aug. 31, within 


Depart- 


| (Continued 


Renewed Effort Made 
To Give Jobs Under 
Public Works Plan 


diiiiniatienee Ickes Allots 
185 Millions More for 
River Improvements and 
Other Construct tion 


Approximately $185,000.000 was allotted 
‘by the Public Works Administration for | 


on Page 4, Column 4.) 


‘Less Financing 


| 


| 


pie Under Operation 


| OF Security Law 


ss grow’ Fear Among Corporations 
of Issuing New Paper Not 
Justified, Asserts 


Commission 


Direc ns 3 ik iability 
Is Held Not Severe 


Legitimate Enterprises Plan. 
ning to Float Issues Declared 
to Have Nothing to Fear 
Under the Law 
business appears afraid of 
burning its fingers under the “truth-in- 
securities” law and is biding its time be- 
fore issuing new stocks and bonds, accord- 
ing to an analysis of Federal Trade Com- 
records. These records show no 
major financing has been undertaken by 
industry since July 7, the date the regis- 
tration part of the law began to operate. 
But there is nothing to be afraid of, 
says Commission Chairman Charles RF, 
March, so long as nothing “shady” is be- 


American 


mission 


hind security issues. 


Few Large Issues 

To date 160 issues have been filed with 
the Commission, but their total value is 
only $180,000,000. This is “small change,” 
it is pointed out, when it is realized that 
the figure is the maximum amount the 
companies could obtain. Actually, only 
a part of this has been sold to the public, 


| and a good part may never leave corpora- 


a wide variety of construction projects in | 


the emergency program during the past 
week. This, the largest amount for any 
week so far, makes a total 
Pg 
to the’ close oi business Sept. 
total available fund of 
authorized by Congress. 
Among the allotment were: 


1 out of the 


of $1,397.- | 
allotted by the Administration up | 


$3,300,000,000 | 


tion vaults. 

Only 35 of the issues pass the million- 
dollar figure, and all but one are of the 
investment trust type, Commission records 
reveal. Only two amount to $10,000,000 
higest figure to date , 

More than half of the new securi 
floated by investment trusts, 91 
Another 36 belong to oil and mining 
tions. The remaining 33 will raise 4 
for other types of business, but mM 
them are small ventures and a fewle 
group cover real estate ang 
financing. 

Fears Are Unjustified ” 

Chairman March points out that Sum- 
mer is a poor time to market new securi- 


| ties and that not much capital is sought 
|in the warm months. He predicts a deluge 


| 


For river and harbor improvements, 
$70,000,000. 

For flood control work on the lower | 
Mississippi River, $36,986,956. | 
Loan for Tunnel 
For loan to the Port of New York Au- | 
thority, for a vehicular “Midtown Hudson } 
Tunnel,” connecting New York City with | 


| Weehawken, N. J., to be built within four 
| vears, with a single two-lane tube at first, 
$37,500,000 

For construction work on 14 irrigation 
projects in the West, reimbursable under 
}the Federal reclamation law 
{| For miscellaneous construction 
poses, 
cutters, $9,274,185. 

The Public Works Administrator. Har- 
old L. Ickes, who also is Secretary of the 
Interior, announced Aug. 28 he has or- 
j}dered speeding up of this public works 
program. 

“We want every project expedited.” he 
said. “We want every project transformed 
into work without gratt or waste. We are 
| not interested in providing reserve funds 
for expenditure in the distant future. We 
want action from the money we allot.” 

Channel Projects Adopted 

Immediately after the Administration 
announced the $70,000,000 as a lump 
sum for rivers and harbors, the War De- 
partment made public a list of allocations 
it will make in using this money. This 
list embraces 13 river projects, seven in- 
tracoastal waterways Six connecting 
channels and 17 harbor projects on the 


| Great Lakes, an ocean inlet at East Rock- 
laway, N. Y., and seacoast harbor project 
improvements geographically distributed 
as follows Nineteen on the Atlantic 
coast, 12 on the Gulf of Mexico, 11 on 
the Pacific coast, three in Hawaii, and 
one in Puerto Rico. 

All this, the War Department stated, 
will provide employment for 40,000 men 


for a year. The largest allocations in the 
rivers and harbors list are $4,600,000 for 
the Cape Coa Canal for bridges and 
widening of the canal and $4,200,000 for 


1.) 


[Continued on ‘Page 8, Column 


mothers and children without funds 
have had to remain behind when the 
father was deported to a foreign coun- 
try. 

Now Federal relief funds, safeguarded 
by restricting their expenditure to des- 
titute families who have been investi- 
gated by relief officials and immigra- 
tion officers. can be used to pay railroad 
and steamship fares, as well as for 
meals en route. 

It is expected that the procedure will 


have threefold: results. The family 
will be kept together, humanely pro- 
viding tAe children with the continued 
benefits of family life. Economic dis- 
tress will be obviated by keeping the 
breadwinner in contact with his de- 
pendents. Many families who could 


otherwise be added to the relief rolls 
will be saved from public dependency, 
forestalling additional relief costs to 
the communities in which they would 
reside. 

Meanwhile, further 
done on the domestic 


[Continued on Page 


work has been 
relief probiem. 


4, Column 7.) 


| 


$15,415,000. | 
pur- | 
including building of Coast Guard | 


of new offerings in the Autumn, 

Legitimate business has no reason to run 
from the Securities Act, Mr. March says. 
Much of the fear among directors, execu- 
tives and counsel is unjustified, he points 
out. 

Here is the way he puts it: 

“If you or I wanted to go to the bank for 
a loan, they would make us file a state- 
ment of assets and liabilities, deseribe our 


business, and divulge other facts any 
lender is entitled to know. 
Civil Liability Provided 


“All the Trade Commission does is to 
require facts which anyone expecting to 
buy a security should possess, since he is 
lending money to the company. 

“Under the common law, before the Se- 
curities Act was passed, corporation offi- 


| cials were liable for fraud and deception, 


| quent to its July survey, 


{Continued on Page 15. Column 1.] 





Home Foreclosures 
— Less Numerous— 


Decline in Decieition to Sat- 
isfy Mortgages Ascribed to 
Federal Loan Relief 


Expansion of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and the Home Loan Banks 
has been accompanied by a decline in 
mortgage foreclosures 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
announced on Aug. 29 that a survey of 


1,050 communities representing 53.9 per 
cent of the country’s population showed 
a decline in mortgage foreclosures from 
19,560 in June to 17,220 in July. The 
Board said it considered the report rep- 
resentative of the whole country. 
Declines in foreclosures were reported 
from all Home Loan Bank districts, show- 
ing that “the condition is not confined 
to the more prosperous localities,” ac- 
cording to the Board. 
Although the foreclosure 
cluded actions against farm 
mercial properties as well as against 
homes, the Board declared that it be- 
lieved a part of the improvement was 
due to the Home Loan Banks and the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. The 
former system has advanced $58,000,000 
(Oo mortgage financing institutions, and 
the latter has saved about 3,000 homes. 
William F. Stevenson,.chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and of 
the directors of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, expressed gratification at the 
results of the study, which he says re- 
veals encouraging signs of improvement 
in the real estate field. He attributes 
this improvement, in part, to the efforts 
of the Home Loan Banas, which have 
authorized many millions in loans to 
member home financing institutions for 
home financing purposes, and to the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation which 
is now organized in all of the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia, and is 
progressing rapidly in extending relief 
to distressed home owners. 
Referring to the latest 
able at the Division of 
Statistics, as of date of 


figures in- 
and com- 


figures avail- 

Research and 
Aug. 22, subse- 
Chairman Stev- 
enson explained: 

“The Home Loan Bank System is doing 
a splendid work. It has authorized $75,- 
287,039.80 of loans to its member build- 
ing and loan institutions; of this, $57,- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 
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Ready 


to Begin 


Enforcement of 
Recovery Codes 


Administrative Activities 
Enter Second and Perma- 
nent Phase; Internal and 
External Problems 


The National Recovery Administration 
gave clear indication during the past 
week that it was reaching the end of one 
distinct period of its existence, and was 
about to enter a second, and quite dif- 
ferent period 

It is seen emerging from the organiza- 
tion phase and entering the enforcemetit 
and consolidation phase. when the 
theories and the plans that have been 
talked about and devised will be put to 
work. Then the country—which has been 
keyed up for the drive to put everyone 
under the Blue Eagle—will begin to watch 
for results. 

Internal and External Problems 

This transition period has been featured 
by the resignation of Dudley Cates as 
assistant administrator for industry under 
the NRA; by the trouble with Henry 
Ford, and by internal changes that fore- 
shadow a new emphasis 

The first criticism of NRA policy from 
an official of that organization was made 
by Prof. William Ogburn, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who resigned as a mem- 
ber of the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
because he thought that the interest of 
the consuming public was being neg- 
lected. 

The resignation of Mr. Cates was di- 
rected at the labor policy of the ad- 
ministration. 

What Henry Ford's hesitancy seemed 
to show to officials here was that the 
old individualism that brought him suc- 
cess had not been suffied off by the 
manufacturer even in the stress of an 
intense depression. 

Blue Eagle Drive 

The last stages of the first phase of 
NRA effort have involved the Blue Eagle 
drive that has been concentrated on con- 
sumers of the country in an effort to get 
20,000,000 pledges to buy from employers 
who sell under the rules of the Recovery 
Administration. 

There also has been the drive to put 
into effect an increasing number of in- 
dividual industry codes. With 600 of 
these codes on h&nd, it is expected to 
take some time to complete the organiza- 
tion effort. 

As he reviewed the organization phase 
of the program, General Hugh S. John- 
son, Administrator, asserted that 2,000,- 
000 men already had been put back to 
work as a result of the application of 
shorter working days and consumer pur- 

sing. Payrolls have gone up.he said, 

000 a week. Over 10,000,000 work- 
are now employed under the Blue 
agile, according to the estimate he made. 


Enforcement of Rules 
- , General Johnson has indicated that 
after Sept. 15 a change will come publicly 
in the emphasis of his administration. 

After that time attention is to be con- 
centrated on the problem of enforcing 
the NRA rules. Thousands of complaints 
are pouring into the Recovery Adminis- 
tration claiming that employers were fly- 
ing the Blue Eagle but were not comply- 
ing with the requirements that govern its 
issuance. 

Administrator Johnson has _ indicated 
that the more flagrant cases will be han- 
dled as examples, and hearings on them 
will be paraded before the public so 
that people can see what happens to 
those who cheat 

The enforcement campaign promises, 
if official statements are borne out, to| 
be as intense as was the organization 
campaign which preceded it. | 


Possible Application of Boycott 

At the same time, there is the drive to 
buy only under the Blue Eagle. This 
frequently has been referred to as a boy- 
cott of any employer who does not com- 
ply with the requirements of the Re- 
covery Act 

It is in this field that Henry Ford and 
his activities fall. The Detroit manu- 
facturer is pictured as opposed to joining 
with other manufacturers in any plan 
that would reveal to them his business | 
Secrets. He also is described as unwilling 
to sign any contract that might require 
a change in his labor policy. 

On the outcome of the Ford-Johnson 
controversy may depend the direction 
taken by the NRA in carrying out its 
new endeavors. Compromise with him | 
would be counted on to bring nearly the 
whole of industry under codes without 
use of the licensing provisions of the Re- 
covery Act. 

Use of Licensing Powers 

But the suggestion has been made of- 
ficially that the Government is not going 
to hesitate to use its licensing powers 
of its efforts to bring about compromise 
of differences are not successful. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration already has brought into effect the 
licensing powers of the law under which 
it operates, and has had those powers 
upheld in a lower court. Once applied to 
industry, the imposition of a license would 
force an employer either to acquiesce in 
the Government plans or face the loss 
of the license, and in this way. the loss 
of the right to do business. Any such 


move would be expected to result in an | 


immediate court test that might take 
months or years to reach a decision. 
Permanent Set-Up 

In the changes expected to result in 
NRA organization, the emphasis will be 
on making permanent a set-up of officials 
to work out the multitude of problems 
that constantly are arising and will arise 
in even larger numbers as the new plan 
of industrial self-government goes into 
operation on a broad scale. 

The experiment goes into its consolida- 
tion stage in the view of its administra- 
tors. In that stage the public will find 
that the emotional drive of the past 
few weeks will let down. 


Investigating Manufacture 
Of Illegal Money in Prison 


Having discovered in Leavenworth 
prison, material with which prisoners evi- 
dently intended to manufacture counter- 
feit money, the Bureau of Prisons is push- 
ing an investigation into alleged making 
of illegal money by the inmates. 

The Bureau of Prisons announced re- 
cently that a preliminary investigation in- 
dicated that manufacture of counterfeit 
money had not actually been carried out 
before authorities discovered the mate- 
rials. Dr. H. D. Powers, assistant psychol- 
ogist, under whose charge the prisoners 
with the materials were placed, has been 
suspended pending further investigation. 
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« « THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


Blue Eagle Covers the Country---Labor Troubles Arise as Work Increases---More Money For 
Business---New Gold Rules---Farm Act Held Valid in Lower Court 


* * 
The 


NE MAJOR OBJECTIVE ATTAINED. 
O Federal Government, continuing to throw its 

strength against the forces which have been 
retarding the Nation’s recovery from the depres- 
sion, realized one of its major objectives during 
the week. Sept. 1 had been set as the date on which 
all business and industry was to be brought under 
the banner of the Blue Eagle either through adop- 
tion of permanent codes or through adherence to 
blanket agreement proposed by the President. 

That aim was attained, in the view of the National 
Recovery Administration, when Sept. 1 found all 
major industries except the coal industry enlisted 
under permanent codes and most of the smaller in- 
dustries covered in the 600 agreements in hand. 
Prospects were said to be bright for early adoption 
of the coal code. The Administration also was en- 
couraged by favorable reports from the field in the 
one week’s drive, in which more than a million and 
a half workers took part, to induce consumers 
throughout the country to sign an agreement to sup- 
port the recovery movement by patronizing mer- 
chants displaying the Blue Eagle. 

Much work remains to be done, however, before 
the plan, fostered by the Government will be operat- 
ing effectively in all industries. 

* * 

MPLOYMENT ON THE INCREASE. The ques- 
E tion most often asked these days is whether 

the campaign ,is having any material effect in 
reducing unemployment. General Johnson, the Re- 
covery Administator, answered that question on Aug. 
29 by saying that about two million people had been 
put back to work since the recovery movement 
started. 

This figure checks, in the main, with estimates of 
the American Federation of Labor, but William 
Green, president of that organization, said on Aug. 
30 that still shorter hours and higher wages were 
necessary to achieve the end sought—that is, to re- 
duce unemployment well below the 10 million mark 
where it now is and to restore the purchasing power 
of the people. 

* * 


ABOR TROUBLES APPEAR. The ution ques- 
L tion occupied a prominent position in the re- 

covery developments of the week. First, there 
was the unusual labor clause in the automobile code 
as finally adopted. The industry was anxious to pro- 
tect its open shop policy and its right to deal with 
its employes individually without violating the “‘col- 
lective bargaining” clause in the NRA law. So the 
labor clause in the automobile code provided that 
“employers in this industry may exercise their right 
to select, retain or advaii@e @mployes on the basis of 
individual merit without regard to their membership 
or non-membership in any organization.” 

The Labor Advisory Board of the NRA, of which 
William Green is a member, issued a statement on 
Aug. 31 attacking this clause as being contrary to 
the spirit of the law. : 

Meanwhile the National Labor Board, another arm 
of the NRA, headed by Senator Wagner, of New 
York, has been busily occupied in settling disputes 
arising in various industries, usually due to different 
interpretations of the basic law or of one of the codes. 
In many cases there have been strikes although the 
Board has had to deal mainly, so far, with disagree- 
ments which have not reached the strike stage. 

Difference of opinion as to how the NRA law should 
be administered with respect to labor was one of the 
avowed reasons for the resignation on Aug. 31 of 
Dudley Cates, assistant to General Johnson. Mr. 
Cates said in a statement, explaining his retirement, 
that since the company union was practically a dead 
letter under the collective bargaining clause, the out- 
side unions were given too much of an advantage over 
employers in the terms of most of the codes adopted. 
He thought the fairest arrangement for both em- 
ployers and employes would be to have separate 
unions within each industry, with representatives of 
the employes taking part in the management of the 
various companies. 
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Rocky Mountain Locust 


A type of grasshopper that has kept it- 


Back After Long Absence 





INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


EANS SOUGHT TO EXTEND CREDIT. The 

problem of giving financial relief to the code 

signer who needs help to tide him over until 
increased buying starts continued to present a major 
problem to Government officials. On Aug. 28 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, then at Hyde Park, directed Jesse H. 
Jones, head of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, to confer freely with bankers and Treasury and 
lederal Reserve Board officials, in an effort to solve 
this problem. 

The R. F. C. is prevented by the law which created 
it from making direct loans to industry. It has the 
money but it can only help the situation by making 
loans to banks and then only if the banks cooperate. 
The banks, however, are unwilling to make loans 
they regard as unsound unless the Government guar- 
antees them which it cannot do under the law. 

The Federal Reserve System is trying to help the 
situation by continuing to buy Government securities 
in the open market. The 12 banks in the system 
bought during the week about $35,000,000 worth of 
these securities, the same amount as during the 
previous week. If this policy is continued commercial 
banks face the alternative of bidding against the 
reserve banks for Government securities or else ex- 
tending more liberal credit to industry unless they 
want to keep a large portion of their funds idle in 
their vaults. ‘ 

It is estimated that nearly half a billion dollars in 
idle reserves already has accumulated in member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System alone. Never- 
theless it is for the banks themselves to decide 
whether they will make loans to industry and whether 
the security offered is adequate. 


x * 


EARTH OF NEW FINANCING. Despite the 
D undoubted need of business and industry for 

funds and the reluctance of banks to make 
short-term loans without gilt-edge security compara- 
tively few new bond issues have appeared on the 
market in recent weeks. Since July 7, the date on 
which registration at the Federal Trade Commission 
became mandatory under the new “truth in securi- 
ties” law only 160 new issues have come forth—all 
small issues. 

* * 


EW REGULATIONS COVERING GOLD. The 
N Government modified somewhat its drastic re- 

strictions on exports of gold and has extended 
the deadline for gold hoarders. Under an executive 
order issued by the President on Aug. 29 newly mined 
gold may be exported for sale in world markets, un- 
der supervision of the Treasury, thereby permitting 
gold producers. to secure a higher price 
Limited domestic sales ‘of the m also are to be 
permitted for use in the arts. In another executive 
order issued on the same date it was required that all 
unlicensed gold holdings of more than $100 be reg- 
istered with the Treasury. Failure to registef such 
gold by Oct. 3, the Treasury announced, would result 
in prosecution. The law provides a severe penalty, 
including both a heavy fine and imprisonment. 

Gold hoarders are thus given a few weeks of grace. 
Attorney General Cummings had announced previ- 
ously that prosecution under the gold hoarding or- 
der, now superseded by the new order requiring the 
registering of unlicensed gold, would begin early in 
September. Now, instead of prosecuting hoarders 
for holding gold the Government will prosecute them 
if they fail to register it. The question had been 
raised as to whether the Government had the right 
to demand the surrender of hoarded gold in exchange 
for currency. F 

* a: 


ORE: FUNDS FOR PUBLIC WORK. Nearly 
half of the $3,300,000,000 fund set aside by 
Congress to stimulate employment by loans 

to States and municipalities for public works projects 
in addition to similar projects by the Federal Govern- 
ment, has been allotted. The Public Works Admin- 
istration paid out nearly $185,000,000 during the past 
week for a wide variety of construction projects in 


INDUSTRY AND LABOR INVOLVED IN CLASH 
OVER ‘CHARTER OF LIBERTY’ FOR WORKERS, 


for the metal. , 


* * 


various parts of the country. This included $70,- 
000,000 to be spent by the Government on river and 
harbor improvements. 

Criticism reaching the ears of Public Works Ad- 
ministrator Ickes that employment was not being 
helped by the public works program as much as it 
should, prompted him on Aug. 28 to order the 
speeding up of all projects on which money had been 
allotted. “We are not interested in providing reserve 
funds for expenditure in the future,” said Mr. Ickes. 
“We want action for the money we allot.” 


* * 

NOTHER NEW GOVERNMENT AGENCY. 
A The petroleum industry is now in control of 

a new Government agency—or two of them in 
fact. President Roosevelt on Aug. 30 named Secre- 
tary Ickes as administrator of the industry and at 
the same time he appointed a planning and coor- 
dinating committee to work with the administrator 
in trying to solve the problems of the industry. The 
committee is to deal mainly with problems of price- 
fixing and production. 

The Secretary of the Interior now has two impor- 
tant emergency jobs in addition to being the head of a 
Government department—Oil Administrator and 
head of the Public Works Administration. 


~« * 


GRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT UP- 
HELD. The first court test of one of the 
emergency laws passed at the last session of 

Congress has resulted in a victory for the Govern- 
ment. The Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia on Aug. 29 upheld the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, declaring it to be constitutional and the regula- 
tions that had been issued by the Government under 
it to be valid. Suit had been brought against the 
Adjustment Administration by certain Illinois milk 
dealers to prevent their licenses being revoked be- 
cause they refused to charge 10 cents a quart for 
their milk, as ordered. 

An appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States is promised and probably will be argued early 
in the session beginning in October. The lower court 
upheld the law on the ground that a “national emer- 
gency” exists, thereby justifying the Government in 
its actioh in fixing prices. 

a * 


ANGE IN GOVERNMENT POLICY ABROAD. 
C American business men who are engaged in 

foreign trade will be interested in a change in 
Department of Commerce policy announced on Aug. 
30 by Secretary Roper. Heretofore Government rep- 
resentatives abroad not only have supplied informa- 
tion relating to trade opportunities but in some cases 
they have gone so far as to select foreign agents for 
American firms. Now all this is to be changed. De- 
partment representatives are to confine their activi- 
ties to furnish information and in serving American 
business as a whole. Secretary Roper said it seemed 
inconsistent for a tax-supported government agency 
to perform specific services for individual firms. 


x * 


EWER MORTGAGE FORECLOSURES. A sur- 
Fre recently completed by the Federal Home Loan 

Bank Board, covering more than a _ thousand 
American communities and slightly more than half 
the total population of the Nation, shows a decline 
in the number of mortgage foreclosures. There were 
more than two thousand fewer foreclosures in July 
than there were in June. 

The Board attributes part of this improvement to 
Home Loan banks, part of it to improved conditions. 
These banks have authorized more than $75,000,000 
in loans to member home financing institutions for 
home financing purposes and to the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation which is now organized in all the 
States and the District of Columbia. 

Apparently the improvement is general as the 
Board’s survey showed it was not confined to the 
more prosperous localities. 


'Afghanistan Hears First 


Afghanistan has just heard its 
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Contract Awards 
For Construction 


Of Naval Vessels 


Step Towards Building Up 
To Limit of London Naval 
Treaty, Says Secretary of 
Navy; Ships Named 


An American Navy built up to the full 
limits of the London Naval Treaty was 
brought nearer during the past week by 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson's approval 
Sept. 1 of contracts to build 17 vessels. 

The Secretary also assigned names to 39 
ships which are to be constructed from 
funds allocated by the Emergency Public 
Works Administration and the Naval Ap- 
propriation Act of 1933-34 

Commenting on his action, he said: 

“I hope that this is the beginning of 
a treaty Navy—a Navy built to the limits 
of the London Naval Treaty and second 
to none. 

“The President has acted generously 
with the Navy and thinks that we should 
not only have a good Navy, but that work 
should be given through naval construc- 
tion.” 

Names Follow Traditions 

The traditions of the Navy were fol- 
lowed in the selection of names for the 
vessels. Names of cities were assigned to 
vessels of the cruiser and gunboat classes; 
names of famous battles and of vessels 
of the early Navy to aircraft carriers; 
names of distinguished naval officers and 
enlisted men conspicuous for their hero- 
ism, to destroyers; and names of species 
found in the sea were given to the sub- 
marines. 

The contract 
“Vincennes” a 


for the building of the 
10,000-ton cruiser, was 
awarded to the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Company, Quincy, Mass. Its bid, without 
adjustment for changes in labor and ma- 
terial costs, was $11,720,000. 

The “Vincennes” is named after the City 
of Vincennes, Ind., made famous by the 
battle against the British fought there 
by Major Clark in 1779. She is the sec- 
ond vessel of this name. 

Destroyers Under Contract 

Contracts for the building of four 1,800- 
ton destroyers, Nos. 360, 361, 362, and 363, 
for $3,896,000 each, also were signed with 
the Bethlehem Company. 

Another agreement concluded was with 
the Electric Boat Company, Groton, Conn., 
calling for the construction of two subma- 
rines for $2,770,000 each. 

Other agreements signed this week call 
for the construction of four 1,800-ton de- 
stroyers, Nos. 356, 357, 358, and 359, by the 
New York Shipbuilding Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., for the fixed price of $3,775,000 
each; the building of two 1,500-ton de- 
stroyers, Nos. 364, and 365, by the United 
Dry Docks, Inc., New York, N. Y., for 
$3,400,000 each, contingent upon certain 
adjustments for labor and materials; con- 
struction of two 1,500-ton destroyers, Nos. 
366 and 367, for $3,429,000 each, and the 
completion of two 1,500-ton destroyers, 
Nos. 368 and 369, by the Federal Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, Kear- 
ney, N. J., for $3,410,000 each. 

Two Cruisers on List 

Two light cruisers, 10,000 tons each, to 
be built by the New York Shipbuilding Co., 
Camden, N. J., were named the “Savan- 
nah” and the “Nashville.” 

The “Savannah” is named after the City 
of Savannah, Ga., and is the third vessel 
of this name. The “Nashville” is named 
after the City of Nashville, Tenn., and 
also is the third vessel so named. 

A light cruiser of 10,000 tons with 6- 
inch guns, to be constructed by the New 
York Navy Yard, was named “Brooklyn,” 
and a sister ship, to be built by the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, was named “Phila- 
delphia.” 

The “Brooklyn” was named after the 
City of Brooklyn, New York, being the 
third vessel so named. Philadelphia is 
represented among the new vessels by the 
cruiser “Philadelphia,” the fifth craft of 
this name. 

Two Aircraft Carriers 

Two aircraft carriers. to be built by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Co., Newport News, Va.. were designated 
“Yorktown” and “Enterprise.” 

The “Yorktown” is named after the de- 
cisive battle of the Revolutionary war. 
It is the third vessel to bear this name. 
The “Enterprise” is the sixth vessel so 
named. During the Revolution 11 public 
and private armed vessels were called the 
“Enterprise.” 

The “Charleston” is the designation of a 
patrol gunboat to be built at the Charles- 
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Talkie—An American Film 


firs! 


After long opposition, per- 


self out of the nuisance class for a long 
time has joined forces with the three 
major crop pests that have swept North- 
ern Plains States for three years. 

The Rocky Mountain locust, which once 
wiped out crops of pioneer western set- 
tlers, is on the job again, the Department 
of Agriculture announces. Only weather 
of a type which grasshoppers do not like 
will prevent serious insect damage to 1934 
crops, the Department believes. 


Effect of Curtailment 

On Air Line Facilities 

More Flying Passengers Caré 
ried and on Longer Trips 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
a.m. trip from Kansas City; Kansas City- 
Wichita, 12:30 p. m. trip from Kansas City 
and 4:30 p. m. trip from Wichita. 

July was the best month in the history 
of scheduled airplane service, the De- 
partment of Commerce announced Aug. 
30, explaining that the 27 operating 
companies flew a total of 4,868,717 miles. 
The highest prior total was in August, 
1931, and it was 4,524,121 miles. 

More than 61,000 passengers were car- 
ried in July, and 125,000 pounds of express 

An airplane ride over a transport line 
costs only half as much as it did in 1926. 
The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce found this out in aver - 
aging rates on all passenger air lines. 
The 1926 rate was 12 cents a mile. Now 
it is 6 cents, and long trips include free 
meals. 

Average length of the trips which pas- 
sengers take was found to be 327 miles. 
This is based on the first six months of 
1933. The highest previous average was 
282 miles, for the last half of 1932. A 
higher percentage of the seats in trans- 
port planes is being occupied this year, 
averaging 54 per cent of space available. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
out in sympathy with the discharged | 
workers. 

The Blanket Code.—Then there has’) 
been the President's Reemployment agree- | 
ment, or blanket code. | 

This Blue Eagle contract names mini- | 
mum wages and maximum hours for) 
industry. 

There are many manufacturing enter- 
prises in the country which have been | 


have not lost their fighting spirit, which 
may be something to be thankful for in 
the end, although it 1s troublesome now.” 
More and more probably will be heard 
about the form that labor organization 
should take. 
Congress has made it the 


law of the 


land that labor has the right to organize | 


and to bargain collectively through rep- 

resentatives of its own choosing, and 

without interference from employers. 
General Johnson frequently has visual- 


slow to meet the requirements of the| ized the time when American industry 


blanket code, either through inability or 
through delay in obtaining modifications 
to fit their particular industry. 

But workers in these plants frequently 
have become restless. They have seen 
the cost of living increasing, while maybe 
their pay checks have stayed the same. 

Or they may see their employers flying 
the Blue Eagle but not conforming to 
what the workers consider the require- 
ments of the contract signed to earn the 
Blue Eagle. 

So trouble develops and another dis- 
pute is added to the hundreds that are 
coming to the attention of officials here. 

Another Cause of Trouble.—Aside from 
these causes of labor difficulty there is 
another that is emphasized in official 
quarters. It is described in this fashion: 

During a depression workers take al- 
most any amount of punishment in the 
matter of wages and hours because jobs 
constantly are growing scarcer. 

When the turn comes, however, and 
employes begin to see jobs opening up, 
they are inclined to become restless and 
set about re-gaining some of the ground 
lost on the downturn. That is pictured 
as a normal occurrence following periods 
of industrial depression. 

“Its appearance now may be a good 
sign,” one official commented. “It is an- 
other indication that we are heading up- 
ward. And besides the things that are 
happening show that American workers 


oy) 


will be organized through trade associa- 
tions, and offsetting that organization of 
|; management will be an organization of 
workers of equal standing, and able to 
| bargain as a unit. 

| He has 

craft or trade unions is obsolete and that 
each industry should have its men or- 
ganized into one group, with the craft 
| Organizations as part of the industrial 
| union. 

Dudley Cates, resigning as assistant 
‘administrator for industry, also urged or- 
ganization by unions within each indus- 
| try, rather than by trades. He questioned 
‘the wisdom of having an outside control 
of unions. 

But General Johnson said that the law 
as enacted by Congress left to the men 
the type of organization they chose to 
have represent them. 

Clash of Ideas.—And it is in the field 
|of choosing that much of the trouble 
occurs. Employers have one idea and 


; the men have another, and when neither 


| give way a strike frequently results. 
| The past week or two has seen the Na- 
| tional Labor Boawd applying a system 
that may serve to settle this issue in part. 
That system calls for a secret ballot by 
the men themselves to decide whether 
they prefer to have union or non-union 
control. 

The plan was tried out in the Reading- 
Berks industrial area in Pennsylvania, 
where thousands of workers had gone out. 


; sentation, 
|ployers were bound to accept the decision, 


In this district, hosiery mill hands—14,- 
000 of them—ballotted on the question of 
collective bargaining. They decided by 
heavy majorities in favor of union repre- 
Both the men and the em- 


so that it settled the issue by ballot. 

Fred M. Wilcox, National Labcr Board 
representative, supervised the electsons. He 
reported that, although excitement 


the organized and 
groups, no disorder occurred. 

An election board, consisting of one neu- 
tral, one representative of the union and 
one representative of the unorganized 


unorganized 


| workers, saw to it that each ballot was 


said that the old system of | fully protected. Commenting on the elec- 


tion, Mr. Wilcox said: 

“Those who have won the election should 
remember that, after all, the relationship 
is still one of employe to employer in each 
plant, and that the interests of each can 
be conserved only when they operate on 
a mutually helpful and cooperative basis. 

“The Government at Washirgton is 
anxious beyond all else to know that indus- 
try provides work for all who are desirous 
of working and at wages that are a just 
return for the services rendered. No con- 
tention between hostile groups sliould be 
allowed to interfere with this program, so 
long as principle is not sacrificed.” 

The National Labor Board during the 
past week announced settlement of strikes 
affecting about 100,000 workers. 

At the week-end the coal industry had 
broken its negotiations with the United 
Mine Workers of America over the issue 
of a “closed shop” in the mines, with rec- 
ogntion of the union. 


ran | 
|high and there was intense feeling be- 
| tween 


The United Mine Workers claims to have | 
organized over 90 per cent of the coal! 


miners of the country. 

The whole issue of unionization and of 
labor organization on other than trade- 
union lines admittedly had turned out to 
be the crux of the national recovery plan. 


mission was given to exnibit a sound 
movie, a spectacular American film. It 
was shown during the national holidays 
which began in Kabul the second week in 
August 

Talkies will be strictly censored, the 
Department of Commerce is informed 
Love pictures will be barred. Fighting 
films and westerns are likely to be the 
most popular. 

Pictures will be shown in improvised 
places until a new theater is built. 


ton, S. C., Navy Yard. A similar craft, to 
be built in the New York Navy Yard, was 
named the “Erie.” 

Two submarines of 1,317 tons, under con- 
struction in the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy 
Yard, were named the “Porpoise” and 
“Pike.” Two other undersea craft to be 
built by the Electric Boat Co., Groton, 
Conn., were named the “Shark” and 
“Tarpon.” 

Names For Destroyers 

The following destroyers were named: 
“Monaghan,” under construction Boston 
Navy Yard; “Aylwin,” under construgtion 
Philadelphia Navy Yard; “Porter,” “Self- 
ridge.” “McDougal.” and “Winslow,” be- 
ing built by the New York Shipbuilding 
Co., Camden, N. J.; and the “Phelps,” 
“Clark.” “Moffett,” and “Balch,” being 


[Continued on Page 8. Column 7.] 
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Dispute in NRA 
Over Collective 
Bargaining Issue 


Resignation of Aide to Gen. 
Johnson Brings Clashes 
Over Labor Clauses of 
Codes Into Open 


Differing viewpoints on the subject of 
collective bargaining—most controversial 
section of the National Recovery Act—on 
Aug. 31 brought the first open break in 
the ranks of the Blue Eagle organization. 

Dudley Cates, of Chicago, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Industry under the Re- 
covery Act, resigned, submitting an argu- 
ment why he thought the labor issue was 


being fumbled; General Johnson then 
answered this argument; the Labor Ad- 
visory Board, created under the Act, of- 


fered a broadside against modifications 
permitted in the automobile code affect- 
ing labor; and Donald Richberg, general 
counsel for the Recovery Administration, 


outlined his attitude toward the labor 
issue 
Union System Opposed 
Mr. Cates stepped out because he felt 


that the old type of labor organization, 
with its control lying outside any single 
industry, Was wrong in principle. Gen- 
eral Johnson answered that while he 
might agree with Mr. Cates, the law left 
to the workers their choice of labor af- 
filiation 

The Labor Advisory Board let go its 
blast because it thought organized labor 
was being discriminated against through 
a provision in the automobile code ex- 
pressing the right of manufacturers to 
hire and fire on the basis of merit. 

‘The arguments of Mr. Cates and Gen- 
eral Johnson appear in an adjoining 
column.) 

Collective Bargaining in Issue 

The controversy over the automobile 
code concerned collective bargaining. 

This code provided, in addition to the 
formal provisions of Section 7 of the Re- 


covery Act, that: 

“Without in any way attempting to 
qualify or modify by interpretation the 
foregoing requirements of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, employers in 
this industry may exercise their right to 


select, retain or advance employes on the 
basis of individual merit, without regard 
to their membership or nonmembership 
in any organization.” 

That section brought the following re- 
joinder from the Advisory Board, issued 
by William Green, acting chairman, and 
approved by John L. Lewis, Father 
Francis J. Haas, John Frey, Rose Schneid- 


ermann, Joseph Franklin, and Sidney 
Hillman, other members: 

“Misrepresentation compels the Labo! 
Advisory Board to state why it believes 
the NRA would court disaster by accept- 
ing in codes any so-called ‘efficiency’ or 
‘individual merit’ clauses or other dis- 
guised anti-labor provisions 

Board Opposed Clause 
“The Board opposed this clause in one 


code. Now it finds it in 29 other codes 
recently submitted. Codes are being re- 
vised on the eve of hearings to get this 
clause in. 

“Whether prefacea with an open shop 
declaration or with a disclaimer of intent 
to modify the collective bargaining pro- 
visions of the Recovery Act, the wording 
generally runs that nothing in the code 
‘shall prevent the selection, retention or 
advancement of any employe on the basis 
of his individual merit ‘or efficiency) 
without regard to his membership or non- 
membership in a labor ‘or other) organ- 
ization.’ 

“This clause will rise to plague the NRA 
in the working of any code where its in- 
sertion is permitted. 

Misuse of Principle 

“Efficiency and merit are fine words, 
and the Board’s opposition is misrepre- 
sented into implying that we would pro- 
tect the inefficient. This is the revival 
of an ancient slander on organized labor. 
Also it signals something more important 
for the NRA. 

“As practical men, with long experience 
of this very clause, we know the misuses 
to which ‘efficiency’ and ‘merit” are put. 

“The terms have served as a screen 
behind which employers opposed to an 
organization by their employes have in- 
timidated or eliminated wage earners 
favoring organizations of their own. The 
terms as applied have left the sole de- 
termination of what constitutes efficiency 
or merit to the employer without ade- 
quate appeal by the workmen who are 
being discriminated against. 

Workers Organizing 

“At the present time everywhere in 
basic industries workmen who take at face 
value Section 7a of the Recovery Act are 
organizing themselves and asking guid- 
ance and support from national. unions 
If those men should be systematically dis- 
charged—no matter how efficient they 
had been for years—and deprived of their 
livelihood because they lost ‘merit’ by 
joining unions, a situation of wide unrest 
would result for which any NRA code 
coniaining such clauses would be blamed 

“We foresee this clause, excerpted from 
the code and posted up in factories by re- 
calcitrant employers, as if countersigned 
by the Administrator and the President, 
and pointed to as the justification ior 
hiring and firing, promoting and demot- 
ing, as the employer pleases 

“The President has warned that at- 
tempts to “whittle away’ the effectiveness 


of collective bargaining will not be tol- 
erated. In the spirit of the President's 
declaration and of Congress’ action. the 


Labor Advisory Board sets its face firmly 
against the acceptance of any code with 
this clause destined to defeat the attain- 
ment of national recovery.” 

Views of Mr. Richberg 


Another attitude is that of Donald 
Richberg, general counsel for the Re- 
covery Administration. 

Mr. Richberg said 

“It is simply impossible to maintain 
satisfactory labor relations in modern en- 
terprises or fair competition between in- 


dustrial units without some form of labor 
organization It is impossible to carry 
out programs to stabilize production and 
employment without the cooperation of 
genuinely representat‘ve labor organiza- 
tions 

“It is impossible, in this advanced day 
of general education and widespread in- 
formation and misinformation about com- 
mercial and general economic questions, 
to assume that millions of wage earners 
will simply accept the decisions made for 
them by benevolent employers, or that 
millions of wage earners will regard the 


fixing of wages and hours and working 
conditions as matters over which they 
should exercise no control 

“The Recovery Act and its adminis- 





trators do not contemplate that any pat 


ticular labor organization should be cn-, 











Dudley Cates’ Labor Proposal; 
— Views of General Johnson— 








Vertical Union in Each Industry as Sug re Would Vio- 
late Terms of Recovery Act, 


| 


Administrator Replies | 





age ATTITUDE toward labor organi- 
zations taken by Dudley Cates, assist- 
for industry under the 
National Recovery Administration, who 
resigned Aug. 31, is outlined in a memo- 
randum he submitted to General Johnson, 


ant administrator 


administrator of the N.R.A General 

Johnson issued a reply to the memoran- 

dum. : 
Mr. Cates, in this memoradum, gives 


his interpretation of the labor provisions 
of the National Recovery Act. His argu- 
ment and that of General Johnson follow 

“N.LR.A. is intended to establish foun- 


dations for mutually satisfactory relations 
‘between employers and employes in the 


public interest through collective bargain- 
ing.” says Mr. Cates. 

“But the only existing mechanisms for 
collective bargaining—with few exceptions 

are the trades unions, comprised in the 
American Federation of Labor, and the so- 
called company unions which exist in a 
variety of forms. 

“Under Section 7 of the Act, the com- 
pany union appears to be doomed. An 
effort to harmonize existing attitudes of 


| open-shop employers on the one hand and 


Federation leaders on the other on the 
conventional doctrine of unionization is 
futile. To force the issue would precipi- 
tate a national crisis. 

“Abuses arising from the misuse of 
power and privilege on both sides are 
prevalent throughout industry. In this 
situation it is unthinkable for the Gov- 
ernment to support either side, although a 
definite stand is called for to prevent wide- 
spread disorder and to effectuate that part 
of the policy of the Act which reads ‘to in- 
duce and to maintain united action of 
labor and management under adequate 
Government sanction and supervision.’ 

“This Government is committed under 
N.1.R.A. to the policy of requiring payment 
of living wages by industry as a condition 
of living existence. The field of negotia- 
tion between groups of employers and 
groups of empioyes is substantially nar- 
rowed 


Union Within Industry 
Free of Outside Influence 


“The conventional types of trades union 
and employers’ associations, both essen- 
tially provocative, are inconsistent. with 
the spirit of the Act. The underlying’ pur- 
pose of N.I.R.A: is to create a balanced 
economy in the United States, which must | 
necessarily consist of a proper kalance in 
each trade or industry between the eco- 
nomic rights of capital properly invested, 
the social rights of labor productively em- 
ployed and the rights of the consuming 
public to protection against monopoly 
prices. 

“The industry therefore should be the 
unit in establishing the field of collective 
bargaining. or ‘united action of labor and 
management under adequate Government 
sanction and superivision,’ the sanction 
being the approval of a code of fair com- 
petition embodying labor agreements fo. 
the whole industry 

“This means a vertical union in each 
industry, free of domination or control 
either by employers or outside labor lead- 
ers Such unions would consist of or- 
ganizations by classes or crafts within the 
industry to. establish and maintain fair 


| 
Unusual Weather: 
What Studies Reveal 


‘me: —" | 





and Midwinter 
Are Abnormal 


Midsummer 
Often 


Abnormal weather tends to create more 
abnormal weather | 

For example, it is pointed out by 
meteorologists of the Weather Bureau, an 
unusually hot June is more likely than 
not to be followed by an unusually hot 
July, and a colder than ordinary January 
by a February with an average tempera- 
ture below normal This weather se- 
quence is most apparent in midsummer 
and midwinter, they say, and the greater 


the abnormality the more certain it is| 

to repeat itself 
June as Index of Summer 

In many States June gives the key to 

the weather for the rest of the Summer. | 

Thus the records for Illinois show that 

im seven out of 10 cases when June tem- 


peratures average 3 degrees or more above 
normal July temperatures were also above 
normal, and in eight out of 11 cases when 
June temperatures averaged 3 degrees or 
more below normal average temperatures 


for July were below normal 
Nearly every hotter-than-normal June 
in Illinois has been followed by a dryer- 


than-normal July and each cooler-than- 
normal June by a July having more than 
normal rainfall. Over much of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley July precipitation is al- 
ways below normal if June temperatures 
have been 3 degrees to 4 degrees above 
normal | 
Conditions in Iowa 

In higher-than-normal tempera- 
tures June are a good indication of 
higher-than-normal temperatures for the 
next three months. In many States July 
weather has a well-defined tendency to 
perpetuate itself through August 

The January-February relationship 
other important weather sequence, was 
also brought out in the recent study. In 
many parts of the country a cold Janu- 
ary 1s more likely than not to be fol- | 
lowed by a cold February and in several 
States a warm January is quite generally 
followed by a warm February. 


Iowa 
for 


an- 


throned by Government fiat or by Gov- 
ernment aid and invested with power to 
control the destinies of any industry or 


of all industries. The guiding printiple 
is written in the statute in the require- 
ment that ‘employes shall have the right | 


to organize or bargain collectively through 
1epresentatives of their own choosing.’ 


Those words are the heart of Section 
Tia)’. They breathe the spirit of the law, 
giving to employers and employes in| 
every industry the power of self-organiza- 
tion, and self-discipline in working out 
their problems of self-interest—but re- ; 


quiring always the subordination of self- | 
interest, of group interest, and of class | 
interest, to the public interest. 

“The law does not destroy the right of 
an employer to manage his own affairs, 
but it does establish the right of his em- |} 
ployes to manage their own affairs; and it 
recognizes that fixing wages, hours and 
conditions of employment is equally the 
business of employers and employes, and 
that no single man or group of men, no 
single interest or group of interest, no 
single interest or group of interests. no 
tions, can be permitted to chart the 
‘course of industr; and to determine 
price fix wages, if democratic in- 


! 








and to f 
stitutions are to survive.’ \ 


differentials agreed to among the employes 
themselves, with local branches in each 
unit for the industry conforming to the 
Standards established for the. industry as 
a whole. 

“Such local branches should properly 
have representation of their own selection 
on boards of directors and management 
committees of each establishment. 

“Objections to this plan and obstacles 
to its adoption will be put forward by re- 
actionaries on both sides of the labor 
questions.” 4 

Gen. Johnson in his reply said: 

“Mr. Cates’ statement covers only one 
of our several disagreements. I am sorry 
that he chose to make this statement 
public. It discloses a theme which many 
of us here entertain. That, with an in- 
dustry organized vertically, the logical 
labor organization is vertical also, with 
overhead control in labor as responsible to 
Government as it is in industry, and that 
craft organization is obsolete. 

“The difficulty in passing from theory 
to practice is that the law says of labor 
organizations that they shall be of workers 
‘own choosing’ and I take that to mean 
‘of no theoretical administrative choos- 
ing.’ 

“I early determined that it was 
function of N.R.A. as prescribed by 


the 
the 


statute to maintain an attitude of perfect |, 


neutrality, to lend itself to no theory, 
to execute the law. 

“Mr. Cates, quite recently wrote me that 
he thought existing trade unionism obso- 
lete and that he had set himself to stop it| 
‘at every turn.’ Obviously that is an at- 
titude in violation of the statute which we 
were both sworn to enforce. 

“I reply on the logic of circumstances to 
demonstrate this law and an essential 
principle on which it bases, but I do not! 
conceive this or any other statutory man- | 
date as a subject for the propagation of | 
personal predilection. The only issue be- 
tween Mr. Cates and myself is the issue 
of statutory interpretation and faithfulness 
to a decided policy of the President.” 


met 


| world are estimated to have returned to 
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For Annual Budget 











Ordinary Expenditures for Fis- 
cal Year 1934-35 to Be Kept 
Within $2,500,000,000 





Inst’ -ted by President Roosevelt to 
keep the Government's ordinary expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1935 under $2,- 
500,000,000, the Bureau of the Budget has 
called on all departments and divisions 
to submit estimates of expenses by ° 
Sept. 15. 

After the estimates, together with 
Statements “to fully explain and justify” } 
them, are submitted in accordance with 
the Bureau's request, hearings will be 
Started with departmental representatives 
to fit them together into a budget. 


The budget now being worked on is for jations 


partment. 


the fiscal year 1935 which begins on July 


1, 1934. Appropriations based on the 
budget must be made at the session of 
Congress which opens in January. Presi- 


dent Roosevelt has told the Director of 
the Budget, Lewis W. Douglas, that he 
wants the estimates completed and ready 
for his study by January. 

One of the indefinite items in the budget 
upon which the total expenditures will 
depend to some extent is the review of 


veterans’ cases. Until the number of vet- under regulations issued by the Treasury 
erans who are to be dropped from the Sept. 1, for exportation, for 
rolls is determined, exact estimates of ex- of obligations for which other 


penditures are not possible 


Wobdutie Gains 
In Re-employment 


More Than 5.000.000 Put Back 
To Work Since Winter 


More than 5,000,000 workers in the 


their jobs since last Winter, the Depart- 


ment of Commerce announced Aug. 31,; license use 

with 2,000,000 more at work in the United | fessions, and gold scrap not exceeding $100 
States alone. which is held by industries, artisans or 

Last Winter the International Labor) professional users. 

Office estimated world unemployment at Industrial and similar users need not 
30,000,000, the Department stated All obtain a license to hold or buy gold pro- 
major foreign countries are declared to vided that all the precious metal 
have shared in business improvement their possession never reaches more than 


‘Call for Estimates Tr 


for 


must 


unless they 





Effects of the Relaxation 
Of Gold Regulation 








Limited Domestic Market and Restricted Exports of New 


Metal Permitted 


A limited domestic market for 


ernment supervision and a 
gold embargo to permit exportation 
gold were 
making the first serious 
which 


f the 


of newly-mined 
in the past week, 
the gold control 
existed since March 

The changes were accomplished in two 
Executive Orders issued Aug. 
dent Roosevelt 
laid down 
The purpose of 
was to benefit domestic gold producers by 
enabling them to obtain the world price 
product. 
the orders and 
18 the time for 


evision in 


their 
In addition, 


extended until Sept. 
returns on gold hoardings and until Oct 
returning gold 


the time 


3 for 
not judged to be for 


new 


by the 


legitimate 


Gold Holders Licensed 


Domestic sales of gold will be permitted, 


and 


to the Treasury for 


for 


similar 


will not suffice, and for use in industry, 
and professions 
keep full records of their 
tions, and all persons must obtain licenses 
are holding less than $100 in 
gold for industrial or similar purposes. 

Licensed purchasers seeking gold for ex- 
port or to settle obligations may buy gold 
only from the Federal reserve banks, 
regulations prescribe. 
dustrial 


All buyers 


uses may 


industry, 


brought 


and 


the buy- 
ing and selling of gold under strict Gov- 
relaxing 


about 


29 by Presi- 
and in subsequent 

Treasury 
the 


regu- 
De- 
revision 


regulations 
filing 


hoardings 
purposes. 


settlement 
currency 
art 

sellers 
transac- 





has 


the 
Purchasers for in- 
buy three 
types of gold, newly-mined gold from the 
United States which has been consigned 
sale, gold held under 


arts or pro- 


uyers or sellers, how- 
showing where 
was disposed 


$100 in value. All 
ever, must keep records 
gold was obtained and how it 
of. 

Persons using gold in industry or art, 
moreover, must send to the Government 
on the 15th of each month a sworn state- 
mentn showing the amount of gold ac- 
quired during the month, the amount still 
on hand, the disposition of that no longer 











held, their license numbers, and their 
names and addresses 
Application blanks for licenses were 
available Sept. 2 the Treasury, Federal 
reserve banks, mints a assay Offices 
Sale of newly min gold in world mar- 


kets is to be carried poh. through the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and under regula- 
tions issued by him. Acting as agent for 
gold producers, he is to sell the metal for 
the best possible world price and retain 
sufficient to pay for marketing. 


Limited Exports Permitted 


Permission to export newly mined gola 
is the most important revision made thus 
far in the gold embargo, which has ex- 
isted since April Previous revision had 


permitted the exportation of gold concen- 
trates, amalgams and unrefined ore. 

Relaxation of the embargo to permit 
foreign sales through the Secretary of the 
Treasury of all newly mined gold regurd- 
less of its condition was approved to aid 
American gold producers, according to the 
Treasury Department. It has no monetary 
significance, the Treasury declares 

Gold producers have been able to sell 
their gold only to the Federal mints under 
the embargo, and the mints are allowed 
by the Gold Standard Act to pay only 
$20.67 an ounce. Meanwhie, however, the 
world price has been as high as $30 an 
ounce. 

Permission to sell their newly produced 
gold abroad through the Treasury will give 
gold mines a 45 per cent increase in their 
Page 15, Column 2.) 
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Pastures and Crops 


Dried Up by Drought 





Cotton and Tobacco Alone 
Escape Serious Damages 


Only cotton and tobacco, of the major 
crops, have escaped the effects of a see 
vere drought which has swept the coune- 
this Summer. 

Pasturage in the grazing region is in 
the worst condition in history, the 
Weather Bureau states. Wheat and corn 
have been hit hard. 

Parts of the Southwest have had as lit- 
1l per cent normal rain. The 
Southwest drought was broken somewhat 
in June but shifted to the Northwest, 
where it has dimmed prospects for the 
Spring wheat crop 

Rains have returned to the Ohio Val- 
ley too late to help wheat and corn. Pas- 
tures are in worse shape than in 1930, 
when they were seared by extreme 
drought 


try 


tle as 





Chinese Girl is Given 
‘Eagle’ As Good Citizen 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, National 

Recovery Administrator, has re- 

ceived a letter from a 10-year-old 

Chinese-American girl, in Brooklyn, 

asking for a Blue .Eagle to show 

that her father “is a good citizen.” 

The letter reads as follows: 

“Dear Gen. Johnson: May I please 
have the Blue Eagle. I want to show 
that my tather is a good citizen. 


We are good Chinese people. We 
are 10 in the family. I will give 
you the names. Father Hing, 


Mother Lemshe Millie, Dorsie, Jen- 
nie, Lorraine, Emily, brothers, Shun 
Chong, Wong, Shun S. Wong, Shun 
Gan Wong. Please may I have the 
Blue Eagle. Written by Millie Wong, 
10 years old.” 

Little Miss Wong it was an- 
nounced at N.R.A. Headquarters, 
will have 10 Blue Eagles just as fast 
as the mail can carry them to her. 

















It’s easy to see why the Nation 


is swinging so sharply to BUICK 




















to the sound, 
Straight Eight. 


In every city with a 


more, Buick outsells every other eight priced 
above $1000. In every State of the Union, people 
buy more Buicks than any other car priced above 
Buick not only outsells all 


$1000. Think of it! 


other eights in its price range—it also outsells 


all sixes, 


It seems almost unbelievable. doesn’t it, that 
one car should so completely dominate such an 


important section of 


And yet when you know the new Buick Kight- 


when you understand 


to offer in fine motoring over a long period of 


time—il is easy to 


everywhere are swinging so sharply to Buick. 


New BUICK Ei 


VALUE 


Throughout the entire nation, 
buyers of motor cars priced be- 
tween £1000 and £2000 are turn- 
ing in rapidly increasing numbers 


sure Vv 


twelves and sixteens above $1000! 


see 


alue of the new Buick 


population of 125,000 or 


the motor car market? 


how much this car has 


why buyers here and 


A GEN 


BUICK GIVES 





old style, nor a make-shift. 


Fisher Ventilation System. 


ERAL 


MURE AND BETTER 


MOTORS 


In the first place, the new Buick Eight is a 
decidedly modern car, both in appearance and 
in action. It has the wind-stream styling so 
essential to any car which asks public approval 
these day s. 
seen on Buick is neither a modification of an 


And wind-stream styling as it is 


It is a harmonious 
new design, from the narrow, V-shaped radia- 
tor to the smooth, sweeping panel which makes 
the rear view so unusually attractive. 

Bodies by Fisher give Buick a big advantage 
in appearance—and in comfort—and in beauty 
of interiors. Furthermore, because it has bodies 
by Fisher, Buick is the only car in its price 
group with the new, individually controlled 
That in itself is 
sufficient to make many buyers prefer this car. 

Obviously, Buick is modern-to-the-minute 
in appearance and in body construction. And 
it is equally modern in chassis design and in 
the way it performs. 


and sturdiness 
wards of 200,000 miles 
transportation. 


Buick’s Valve-in-Head Straight Eight en- 
gine is considered by many motorists the most 
remarkable power plant ever developed for a 
motor car. This engine is exceptionally smooth 
and silent. It is swift, flexible and powerful. In 
addition, it is noted for its uniform reliability 
-for its ability to deliver up- 


of fine, economical 


These are qualities offered by the new Buick 


Kight. And because they 


joyed before. Decide now 


at or near its price. 


the sales in its price range 


are qualities which 


thoughtful motor car buyers everywhere are 
seeking, Buick is winning a larger portion of 


than it has ever en- 
to make your next 


ear a Buick Straight Eight. It will give you far 
greater satisfaction than any other automobile 


Visit the General Motors Building 
Century of Progress 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


ight 


MILES 
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FOOD---HEALTH 





Lack of Coailen 
In Retail Sale of 


Caustic Poisons 





Nonobservance of Law Re- 
quiring Labeling of Car- 
bolic Acid and Other Dan- 
gerous Chemicals 


\ SURVEY by the Baltimore 
~* Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, of poisonous chemical compounds, 
including lye, carbolic acid, oxalic 
acid, sold by dealers in the Districi of Co- 
lumbia, indicates that a material propor- 
tion of these substances now on sale do 
not comply with the provisions of the 
Federal Caustic Poison Act, according to 
W. G. Campbell, Chief of the Food and 


Drug Administration. 
Results of this survey, said Mr. Camp- 
bell, logically suggest that many retail 
dealers in other cities are selling caustic 
or corrosive substances without labels 
showing their dangerous characte? 
Warning Labels Required by Law 

Retail dealers in many cities buy such 
products as carbolic acid, oxalic acid, hy- 
Grochloric acid, and silver nitrate in bulk 
and deal the products out at retail in 
small quantities. The health interests of 
the public, Mr. Campbell said, demand | 
that before such sales are made the poi- 
sons be clearly labeled as to their dan- 
gerous character. 

The two important requirements of the 
Federal act are placing the word “Poison” 
on the label in letters of a specified size 
and style, and a statement of antidotal 
treatments in case of accidental personal 
injury. The caustic poisons and the prep- 
arations containing them in the specified 
concentrations, which by law must be la- 
beled, are: Silver nitrate, carbolic, oxalic 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, nitric, acetic, and 
hypochlorous acids, and ammonium, so- 
dium, and potassium hydroxides. 

Many of .hese substances are com- 
monly used in the household for cieaning 
disinfecting, or other purposes All of 
them are potentially injurious to the body 
if not carefully employed 

Careless Store Practices 

Early this year inspectors of the Food 
and Drug Administration visited druggists, 
paint dealers, and other retailers in the 
District of Columbia and informed them 
as to the labeling requirements of the 
Federal Caustic Poison Act with respect to 
labeling the chemicals which come within 
the law, Mr. Campbell stated. Later, in 
order to determine the effect of *his edu- 
cational effort, official samples of caustic 
poisons were obtained from 85 dealers. 

Examination of these samples showed 
that 58 of them were either not labeled 
in compliance with the Caustic Poison Act 
or carried no labels at all. A large pro- 
portion of the carbolic acid samples were 
not labeled to comply with the require- 
ments of the Federal Food and Drug, In- 
secticide. and Caustic Poison Acts. 

Carbolic acid and many other caustic 
substances are virulent poisons. Routine 
preliminary hearings, required under the 
Federal laws, are now being held in Wash- 


station, 


and 








ington to permit druggists and other deal- | 


ers to show cause why their cases should 
not be referred to the Department of Jus- 
tice for prosecution 
Prosecutions in Prospect 
Mr. Campbell pointed out that at this 
stage in the proceedings he has no au- 
thority to mention the names of those who 


may be prosecuted for violations of the 
Caustic Poison Act and other iaws in- 
volved, but that he anticipates that the 
survey will lead to legal actions against 
seme of the dealers. 

The Caustic Poison Act grants Federal 
officials no authority over intrastate ship- 
ments of caustic poisons, nor does it re- 
quire that caustic poinsons shipped in 
bulk be labeled with the word “Poison” 


and the antidote. The law, however, does 
authorize the Administration to control 
sales of caustic poisons within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and within the Terri- 
tories of the United States. 


Selection of Peaches 
! 
Suitable for Freezing 


XESTS of peaches have revealed wide 

differences in desirability of freezing in 
small consumer packages, the Department 
of Agriculture has just announced. 

The studies have demonstrated that very 
rapid freezing or the employment of very 
low emperatures are not essential to the 
preservation of peaches. Relatively slow 

Zz zero to 15 degrees Fahrenheit, 
storage at about the same 
temperature, produces a Satisfactory and 
desirable frozen fruit. j 

Of the 56 varieties thus far tested by 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, nine varie- 
ties received the rating of “excellent” and 
eight were rated as “good,” all 17 proving 
“superior in texture, flavor, and freedom 
from discoloration to commercial packs 
purchased for comparison. 

Many varieties which are desirable or 
excellent for other purposes are entirely 
unsuitable for freezing. Many popular 
market and dessert varieties lack one or 
more qualities essential in a satisfactory 
peach for freezing purposes ’ 


freezing ai 


Decline in Foreclosures 
Of Mortgages on Homes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
785,628.55 has actually been advanced— 
$44,383,187 since March 4. 

“They are paying their own expenses 
and that of the Home Loan Bank Board 
in Washington and are thus not costing 


the Government anything. They are 
driving to build up a great reserve of 
credit, confined to long-time financing 
of home loans, which will be permanent 
ard is rendered necessary by the tem- 
porary retirement of some _ insurance 
compamies and other great financial in- 


Stitutions from that field.” 

The Board of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation on Aug. 31 repeated its 
Warning that no fees are being required 





of persons wishing to file application. 
The Board had again been informed that 
unauthorized persons are seeking to ex- 
act such fees, and it pointed out that 
appraisals are being made at the ex- 
pense of the Corporation 

Further reports of progress were re- 
ceived from the regional offices of the 
Corporation. The Ohio office announced 


that applications now amounted to $59.- 
000,000 and that mortgagees holding $18.- 
000,000 in mortgaes had consented to « 

change them for bonds of the Corpora- 


tion The Philadelphia office, after a 
survey of home owners’ and mortgagees 
reported that mortgagees would accept 
bonds in about a third of the cases, 


HEALTH-BUILDING 


PROPERTIES 


OF OYSTERS AS FOOD 


Circulatory System Enriched by Mineral ond Salt Content; Edible 
At All Times of Year 


By FRANK E. BELL, 


Commissioner, U. S. 


Bureau of Fisheries 


T IS a popular fallacy that oysters should not be eaten during the months 


which are not spelled with an “R.” 


This fallacy has been so thoroughly 


Sen sid» Mualide 


And Sane Minds 


Exceptionally Gifted Children 
Found to Excel Generally 
in Physical Fitness 





RE exceptionally gifted children in 
more danger or less danger of impaired 
health than children of average mentality? 
Elise H. Martens, Senior Speciai‘st in the 
Education of Exceptional Children, United 


impressed upon us since childhood that a large proportion of the population States Office of Education, says that all 
omits oyster eating during the months of May, June, July and August, thus studies made of gifted children show that 
deferring their demands upon the oyster fishermen until September. 


Until recent years, there 


mended as a food during these hot months. 


was a good reason why oysters were not recom- 


In times gone by, the oyster 


the percentage enjoying health is just as 
large as that of mentally normal children 
She cites the conclusions of a study which 


luggers. under sail, took several days to bring in oysters makes the observation that “the gifted 


oyster counters. 


food. 





BELL 


FRANK E. 


ing suggestion to your liking. 


from the oyster reefs or beds. 

At times, when contrary winds were encountered, as te the various groups used for compari- 
much as four or five days’ time would elapse, before the 
oysters reached the counter for consumption. Then, too, 
in those days, refrigeration facilities were lacking at the 


some other cold drink 


is the menu you may find to your liking on some of the nights when the heat 
is stifling and warm foods are too much of a reminder of the temperature. 
The husband who encourages his wife to prepare a meal such as that 


described above not only may add to his wife’s good humor but he may also | 


group is, aS a whole, physically superior 


son 

Miss Martens points out that this does 
not mean that individual children who are 
exceptionally brilliant are always of robust 
health. There are many such children 


Today—when the luggers, equipped with motors, trans- who suffer from nervous or organic weak- 
port oysters from reefs or beds to oyster counters in from ness, just as ordinary children do. 
six to eight hours, and with the improved refrigerating ' 
facilities that exist at present—oysters sold by any of the 
reputable dealers are recommended as a safe hot weather 


A child is not likely to harm himself 
through overexertion of his mental abili- 
ties if at the same time he does not neg- 
lect to take proper recreation. Education 
of gifted children, says Miss Martens, 


If you like oysters and would like to find a substitute |chowld not overemphasize their mental 
for a heavy, hot cooked dinner you may find the follow- | training to the neglect of physical activi- 
And in satisfying your desire for this type of ties necessary to a well-rounded develop- 
meal you also do away with the labor necessary for cooking the ordinary ment. 
dinner, a far from desirable task on a hot day. 

Ice cold raw oysters, with crackers and iced tea or 


Cheap Electric Refrigerator 
Is Made in Circular Form 


(mmcutan electric refrigerators, costing 
only slightly more than an ordinary 


find that he will be able to sleep better on a hot night than if he-had eaten | ice box, have been introduced on the Ger- 


a warm meal. 


The most popular method of serving oysters is in the form of a stew, 
according to 52 per cent of the housewives included in a study of consumer 
preferences for different methods of preparing oysters which was made by 
the Bureau of Fisheries. Other popular methods are scalloped, as a soup, as 


a dressing, baked, and in salads. 


If you are fortunate enough to like oysters served raw you will get the full 


benefit of the vitamins they contain. 


If you want to find some new recipes and new methods of preparing oysters 
write to the Superintendent of Public Documents for Bureau of Fisheries 


Economic Circular 58 (5 cents). 


of oysters. 


It contains 98 recipes on the preparation 


If you are interested in further pursuing your study into the subject of 


oysters, write to the Superintendent of 


No. 3 (10 cents). Information Circular 


Public Documents for Fishery Circular | 


No. 9 contains a list of all the publica- 


tions on the subject of marketing oysters and oyster fishing; it may be 
obtained free from the Bureau of Fisheries. ; 
Neither of these publications contain any large measure of enlightenment 


for the housewife. 


She will find the methods of preparing oysters suggested 


in Circular 58 sufficient to satisfy the demands of the most exacting of oyster 


epicures. 


Any discussion on the subject of oyster consumption should not be con- 


cluded without referring to the valuable health qualities of oysters. 


They 


are rich in iron, copper, manganese and other salts, making them an ideal 
food to rebuild the worn out red corpuscles of the blood. Science claims that 


the iodine content of oysters is useful 


in preventing common goitre. 


Only fresh liver and oysters contain the animal starch called glycogen. 
Oysters are urged by scientists as a preventative against anaemia, and are 
being widely used as a cure for this disease. 

So, you may eat oysters both during the months without an “R” and with 
an “R” with the confidence that you are helping your system to rebuild the 
red corpuscles in your blood, which means the return of the energetic feeling 
which comes with a healthy blood system. 


Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 


BEST “BUYS” IN FRESH FRUIT 


Many Varieties Now in Season High in Nutrition Value and 
Strong in Vitamins 





wast are the best “buys” in fresh 
fruits? 

Now at the high time of the year for 
many fruits, there are bargains to suit 
even the low-cost food budgets. It’s a 
case of studying the local market and 
using as much as you can of each fruit 
as it comes along, says the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

What your particular fruit bargains are 
just now depend upon where, you live. 
Naturally the home-grown fruits, in sea- 
son, will be cheapest. This is blueberry 
time in New England, for example—other 
places, too. 

And blueberries grow wild. That means 
they may possibly cost nothing at all but 
the time and labor for picking them. 
They are economical also if you buy 
them, partly because they are small and 
lie so compactly in the box, there is no 
waste, and they go far when you serve 
them. 

Blackberries in some places will last on 
through September. They grow wild and 
they should be cheap wherever they grow. 
Peaches, though the Georgia crop is gone, 
are now coming on the market from the 


North and Middle West and West. So 
peaches can probably still go on your 
list of economical fruits. 


As to melons, cantaloupes now are in 
season all over the country; they are very 
cheap, and will be plentiful for another 
month or so. And watermelons, though 
past the peak of their season, will con- 
tinue to be cheap in some localities. 

Then there are plums—damsons are 
cheap in some places, surely. And soon 
there will be grapes—to serve fresh at 
breakfast, dinner or supper, and to make 
into jam for Winter. 

We are likely to think of these fruits 


MAKING HOME 


;most of them so juicy, as having little | 


| “substance,” or food value, however de- 
licious and refreshing. But blueberries-— 
little blue brothers of the bright red cran- 
berry—are a good source of iron, which 
is one of the most important mineral 
foods. So are blackberries and raspber- 
ries, while plums are a fair source, too. 
| Watermelon, juicier than anything else 
you can readily think of, and usually 
|called “filling” but not very substantial 
| contains a fair amount of vitamin A and 
vitamin C, and also some of vitamins B 
and G. Cantaloupe is a good source of 
vitamins A, B, and C, and so are peaches. 

So the Summer fruits have their own 
useful place as “protective” foods along 
with the juicy vegetables, even though 
not ranking quite so high as the best 
of the vegetables. 

The fruits, however, as every housewife 
realizes, fit into one very important place 
that vegetables do not fill. Without cook- 
ing, with almost no preparation, fresh 
fruits are good desserts. Melons, peaches, 
and blackberries are useful also in fruit 
cups and salads. 

Of the long list of more elaborate fruit 
desserts, peach pie, peach cobbler, peach 
shortcake, blueberry pie, blueberry roll, 
blackberry pie. blackberry dumpling or 
cobbler, are among the all-time favorites 
Nor should blueberry muffins be forgot- 
ten, and there are always, in the good old 
tradition, plain blueberries and milk. 

But fruits have still other uses—more 
now than they used to have. At this 
season you may like to begin your break- 
fast with a slice of cantaloupe or a 
peach. In very hot weather, few things 
are more refreshing than a slice of water- 
melon or a salad of melon balls at lunch 
or dinner. 


INDUSTRY PAY 


Contribution to Family Income From Sale of Ingenious 
Gift Articles and Souvenirs 





VELOPMENT of home-handicraft in- 

~ dustries throughout the country has 
been given a decided impetus by economic 
conditions in the last few years. Reports 
to the Department of Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service show that ingenious house- 
wives, both in the rural districts and in 
the suburbs of the larger towns, have de- 
vised many new methods of increasing 
family incomes. 

The making of gift artictes for sale at 
Christmas or of souvenir articles for sale 
at resorts has been especially developed in 
Florida and other parts of the South. 
Basketry is one of the most common crafts 
which has been developed. Baskets of all 
sizes and shapes, hot-dish mats, shopping 
bags, chair seats, and clothes brushes have 
been made and sold. 

In Florida the coconut palm trees have 
yielded bark for pocketbooks, shopping 
bags, hand-painted Christmas cards, place 
cards and menu cards, covers for port- 
folios and other uses. 

The coconut palm has been used in a 
wide variety of ways in Florida handi- 
craft. The shell of the coconut has been 
polished, and ceremonial dippers, vases 
and trinket boxes have been made from it. 
Coconut fronds have been used for making 
baskets and hats. From the fruit have 


been made pies, breads, cakes, and coco- 
nut butter. 

Gourds have been grown in many sec- 
tions as another source of material for 
domestic industries. Women have raised 
the matured gourds, and have cut, pol- 
ished and decorated them into bowls for 
different purposes, Iamp bases, bird houses 
and toys. 

Christmas wreaths made from luxuriant 
shrubbery to be found in many sections 
of the South and in other parts of the 
country have proven a source of income 
for many families. 

Carved trays, book ends, boxes for many 
trinkets, footstools and costume bag han- 
dles have been made from native varieties 
of woods grown on farm woodlots. 

Tiny shells collected on the seashore 
have been used to make decorative pic- 
tures on tallies, place cards, and calendar 
pads. Even sponges from the Gulf of 
Mexico have been transformed into bright 
nosegays for de orating clothing. 

Sizable incomes have been added to the 
resources of many families by tooling 
leather, from making rugs and weaving 
and from pewter products. Bags, coin 
purses, book covers, portfolios, key holders, 
book-end covers, and gold stick bags in 
tooled leather are among the products of 
home manufacture which find a market. 


man market. 

The Commerce Department reports that 
a number of advantages are claimed. The 
circular form of evaporator is said to in- 
sure a more even temperature in the en- 
tire cooling compartment, and ihe shape 
of the refrigerator is reported to cheapen 
mass production. 

The first machines which have been 
marketed operate on alternating current, 
;but it is planned to sell a direct-current 
refrigerator by the end of this year. In 
addition to the advantage in production 
which enables a reduced selling price, the 
refrigerator is also reported to have a low 
maintenance cost. 
| Space capacity of the refrigerator is said 
|to be equal to that of refrigerators of the 
usual shape. 


German Installment Sales 
Are Based on Rental Theory 


[NSTALLMENT selling in Germany is 

conducted upon an entirely different 
basis from similar sales in the United 
States. The German law on this subject 
has no exact counterpart in English or 
American law. 

The closest analogy, says the Commerce 
Department, of laws of English-speaking 
ccuntries to the German law is the “hire- 
purchase’ contract. An installment sale 
under German law is eonsidered as a 
rental and is governed to some extent by 
the rules of hiring, to which is added a 
provision for the passing of title upon 
final payment. { 


Science’s Campaign 
To Check Epidemic 


Funds and Men Sent to 
Louis Battle Ground 


St. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ment has launched the greatest survey 
of mosquitoes in history, to be made with 
, the cooperation of the far-flung mem- 
bers of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
who will be trained in the collection, clas- 
sifying and shipping of mosquitoes in all 
| parts of the country. 

“This survey,” the Conservation Corps 
announced Sept. 1, “designed to disclose 
|the distribution and prevalence of mos- 
quitoes in various areas of the country, 
jis expected to reveal hitherto unsuspected 
presence of disease-bearing insects in 
some of these areas. 

“For instance, if the mosquito proves 
‘to be the cause of contagion in sleeping 
sickness, this intensive classification will 
;be valuable in indicating its spread 
throughout the country.” 
| Varying opinions as to the cause and 
nature of the present outbreak are de- 
| veloping. The Public Health Bureau as- 
serts that it has no data which would 
|Support the theory that the epidemic is 
national. The many cases reported, it 
is explained, are due to the added in- 
terest aroused by the St. Louis situation. 
Ten thousand or 12,000 cases a year occur 
normally, it is stated, and there is no 
basis for estimating a current total larger 
than normal. 

The belief is expressed by the State 
Health Commission in Missouri that the 
cases reported from other parts of the 
country differ from those being studied 
locally. The former, it is believed, are of 
the spodaric type which break out fre- 
quently in different localities following 
other epidemics such as influenza. 

It is considered probable that if the 
present area of infection increases in size 
| it will follow the normal course of the 
}spread of epidemics and ratiate out of 
St. Louis along the lines of communica- 
tion, like the spokes of a wheel. At 
present isolation ‘individual quarantine) 
is being enforced for all cases while a 
{vigorous investigation of the previous 
contracts of the patients is being under- 
taken. 


| Half of People Dwell | 
In 10 Million Homes— 





Larger Proportion of Families 
| in Small Communities Live 
in Owned Dwellings 





a are 10,255,682 individuaily owned 
* homes in the United States, 63 per cent 
of which are found in places of 10,000 pop- 
ulation or less. 

This is shown by the Census of 1930, 
which reports that about 49 per cent of 
native white families in the United States 
ewned their homes at the time of the 
census. A total of 41 per cent of native 
waite families owned their homes in the 
larger cities. while 55 per cent of such 
far ilies owned their homes in conmuuil- 
ties under 10,000. 

The Census figures show that 56 scr cent 
of the native white families lived ‘n piaces 
uncer 10,000 population. This percentage 
was divided 24 per cent on farms, and 32 
per cent in small towns, 
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Leanness in Middle-aged Man 
Factor to Prolong Life 








Degenerative Diseases Shown To Be Highest Among Men 
of Overweight, Says Public Health Service 





7 BE UNDERWEIGHT after 40 years 
of age increases the prospect of a 
ripe old age; in early manhood and 
womanhood, death is partial to those who 
weigh less than they should. At all ages 
of maturity, however, those who are over- 
weight provide a large target for death 

These are the conclusions arrived at 
in a study of the relation of weight to 
health of mankind conducted by Rollo 
H. Britten, Senior Statistician, United 
States Public Health Service. The analy- 
sis is made from the records of health 
examinations of life insurance policy- 
holders reported in a series of papers on 
diseases of adult life. 

“A great excess of mortality among 
overweight persons whatever the age and 
also an excess among young adult under- 
weight persons” is revealed by the analy- 
sis. “By the time that middle age is 
reached, it is a definite advantage to be 
under the average weight for height.” 


Physical Ailments 
Of Lean and Stout 


Considering the frequency of mortality 
from particular causes among people of 
different weight classes, 
found to be an important factor in ex- 
cess mortality only in the case of tuber- 
culosis. 
ber of causes of death, primarily degen- 
erative in nature, show an excess among 
overweighted persons. 

Deaths from organic heart disease 
among those over 45 years of age are 253 
per 100,000 for persons 50 pounds or more 
over average weight. 213 for those of 
more normal weight and is reduced to 161 
for those 25 pounds or more underweight. 
The death from any specific cause is 
highest for overweight men between the 
ages of 30 to 44 years suffering from heart 
diseases. 

Appendicitis and kindred diseases 
caused the highest mortality among over- 
weight men of all ages—43 per 100,000 
among those over 45 years of age, 29 


among those between 30 and 44 vears and 
33 for those. between 10 and 29 years. 


Cirrhosis of the liver caused greatest mor- 
tality among overweight men above 30 
years of age than among those of normal 
or underweight. 


underweight is! 


On the other hand, a large num-! 


Nephritis and bright’s disease @ook the 
heaviest toll of men 5C pounds or more 
overweight of all ages. For those over 45 
the ratio is 171 per 100,000 for overweight 
men, 123 for normal, 109 for underweights. 
Diabetes, likewise, takes heaviest toll 
among overweight men of all ages. The 
same applies to cerebral or brain hem- 
orrhage and apoplexy. 

Cancer death rates were practically the 
same for all weight groups over 45. Pneu- 
monia deaths were greatest among those 
underweight over 30 years of age. Deaths 
from typhoid fever and influenza varied 
little among weight groups. 

The underweight men had the advan- 
tage in the statistics of deaths from “all 
other causes” also, in the group aged 
over 45. 


Specific Susceptibility 
To Health Impairment 


The susceptibility of disease of persons 
of classified in the three weight groups 


| was studied. The possibility of the effect 


oi impaired health in reducing weight, it 
is pointed out, is to be taken into ac- 
count. 

People of underweighi, it was found 
were more highly susceptible to tubercu- 
losis; neurasthenia and nervousness was 
higher in this group; gastric disturbances 
and constipation, frequently associated 
with nervousness, was consistently higher 
among the underweight. 

In the overweight group, impaired 
health conditions were marked by sugar 
casts and albumin and high specific grav- 
ity of the urine, especially after middle 
age when serious degenerative conditions 
are important; enlarged hearts were mort 
frequent, in contrast with a greater fre- 
quency of organic valvular lesions among 
the underweight; high blood pressure is 
also notable among the overweight. 

Analysis of health impairment in 
group of 3,000 men markedly over and 
under the standard weight for their 
height and age, it is stated, has shown 
Similar relations to those established in 
the case of mortality. On the underweight 
side tuberculosis stands out most clearly; 
on the overweight side, degenerative con- 
ditions, especially as indicated by urinaly- 


"sis findings and high blood pressure. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND RELIGION 


Seven States Authorize Time 


Off From Class Work to Per- 


mit Pupils to Receive Moral Training 


] ELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION for public- 
school pupils during school hours is 
now permitted by seven States. None otf 
them permit public-school teachers to give 
this type of instruction; but they allow 
children to be released from school a lim- 
ited number of hours each week to attend 
a class of religious training. 
| Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, and West Virginia are 
{the States which so authorize religious 
training during school hours. 

These facts are brought out by Ward 
W. Keesecker, of the United States Office 
of Education. 

Mr. Keesecker points out that the week- 
day religious school, apart from the regu- 
lar denominational school, is a compara- 
tively new venture. These schools are con- 
ducted entirely by the churches, with the 
aim of using educational methods in re- 


ligious training. 

Mr. Keesecker finds that religious in- 
struction in this country has been con- 
fined to the home and to the churches, 


and has been kept out of the public schools 

because as likely to arouse controversy 
Under American State constituuons, the 

principle of majority rule is less applicable 


to matters of religious rights than to gen-, 


schools 
from 


Church 
distinct 


eral questions of state; 
have always been entirely 
the public-school systems. 
arisen in connection with the practice of 

A number of legal questions which have 


FROG LEGS IN AMERICAN FARE 


Fourfold Increase in Value « 


Where They 


pace LEGS as food, first popularized 
in this country by imported French 

chefs, has shown a large increase in 

America during the last 25 years 

Figures of the Bureau of Fisheries show 
that the value of frogs marketed in 1931, 
the last year for which figures are avail- 
able, amounted to $144,527, or about four 
times the value of those sold in 1908. 

The data shows that 890 fishermen were 
|employed on a full time basis and 2,189 
were employed part time in catching 
frogs during 1931. The total catch 
amounted to 986,737 pounds 

The Atchafalaya, Mississippi. and Red 
Rivers in Louisiana, and Lake Okeechobee 
and other interior waters, in Florida, are 
the chief sources of the commercial supply 
of frog legs. 

Success in artificially raising frogs has 
not been achieved in this country al- 
though in Japan “frog farming” has been 
carried on advantageously. This is pos- 
sible, however, largely because of the 
cheapness of labor in Japan 

Most of the “frog farms” in this coun- 
, try are natural marshy areas or ponds 
‘adapted as to food supply and environ- 
1.ent for raising frogs. In such areas, 
says the Bureau, frogs will thrive and 


allowing children to take school hours for 
religious training are described by Mr. 
Keesecker: 

Do constitutional and statutory provi- 
sions which prohibit the use of public 
funds or public buildings for sectarian in- 
struction or the teaching of religious doc- 
trines or tenets extend so far as to pro- 
hibit the use of public-school time for re- 
ligious or sectarian instruetion? 

Is the practice mentioned in violation of 
compulsory school attendance laws which 
require attendance during the “full” or 
“entire” time schools are in session? 

May attendance upon religious instruc- 
tion by pupils released from the public 
school for that purpose be coe-ced. directed 
o1 supervised by public-school authorities? 

May public-school authorities give pu- 
pils credit toward school graduation for 
religious instruction done outside of the 
school by Church authorities? Does this 
practice amount to the giving of credit 
for sectarian instruction? 

Does releasing @rtain pupils to attend 
religious instruction and retaining others 
for the remainder of the school day result 
in religious discrimination? 

The answers to these questions, so far 
as they have been decided, says Mr. Kee- 
secker, must be found in varying consti- 
tutional provisions, legislative enactments, 
and court decisions of the different States. 
The subject of religion is left by the Con- 
stitution exclusively to the State govern- 
ments 


of Sales—Edible Species and 
Are Found 


— 4 


multiply without attention from the 
owner of the land 

Part of the failure to raise frogs artifi- 
cially in this country is due to their feed- 
ing habits. They will not eat dead fish 
vegetable refuse or the like but require 
living food. Most of their food supply is 
made up of small insects, although in the 
adult stage they eat small fish and young 
turtles. 


In the eastern United States the edible 


species are the common bullfrog, the 
green frog, the southern bullfrog, the 
leopard frog, the southern leopard frog 
and the pickerel frog. In the western 
States the edible species are the yellow- 
legged. frog, the western frog and the 
western bullfrog. 

The common bullfrog is the largest 


North American species, reaching a length 
of eight inches. This species ranges from 
the Gulf Coast to southern Canada and 
from the Atlantic to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It takes a little more than two 
years for the species to reach maturity. 
Most of the frogs taken in this country 
for commercial sale are captured with 
grabs or with spears and lines 

-At one time the supply of frogs was 
so reduced by the commercial fishermen 
that several States enacted game laws 
for their protection. 
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Preparing Child 
To Enter School 
For First Time 


Need for Physical Examina- 
tion, Smallpox Vaecinas« 
tion and _ Inoculation 
Against Diphtheria 


MISS MARIE DANDRIDGE, R. N., 
Public Health Nurse, Health Deportment, 
City of saitimore, Maryland. 

[TO A CHILD entering school for the first 

time in September, this is the biggest 
thing so far in his few short years of life. 
Then the questions arises: As parents, have 
you done all in your power to make this 
event a healthy and happy one? 

Have you had your child examined by 
your family physician to discover condi- 
tions that need attention and tnat might 
be a handicap to him in his schec! life 
ov perhaps make him susceptible io disease 
if left uncorrected? 

Have you had your child vaccinated 
against smallpox for entrance to school? 

Have you had him inoculated with tox- 
oid in order to prevent diphtheria? 

Have you a birth certificate for him te 
present when you enter him at school? 





Protection From Smallpox 
Smallpox in years gone by was consid- 
eved one of the scourges of mankind, 
George Washington was stricken with it, 
Today, vaccination is such an effective 
weapon against this disease that you hear 
of seriovs outbreaks of smallpox occurring 


only in .nose communities which do not 
requi vaccination. In such cummuni- 
ties tae people become thoughtiess and 
careless concerning smallpox, and as soon 


as one case of the disease develops it is 
apt to spread like wildfire. 

The responsibility of having your child 
vaccinated lies with you. Do not put it 
off until the last possible moment. 

Toxoid Against Diphtheria 

To have your child protected against 
diphtheria is also a very wise plan. Six 
months is the best age for this to be done. 
Small children entering school for the first 
time are necessarily thrown in ciose con- 
tact with larger groups of children than 
previously, and most parents consider it 
their duty to protect their children 
against communicable diseases as well as 
against the ordinary dangers of daily life. 

When your child is protected against 
diphtheria you are not only looking toward 
the welfare of your own child, but you are 
also helping to stamp out the disease from 
all the other children in the community. 
You thus perform a twofold duty—one to 
yourself and your child, and one to the 
community. 

This protection is very easily obtained. 
It requires only two doses of toxoid given 
a month apart. If every child in our city 
were to be given this safe and practically 
painless diphtheria preventive soon after 
the age of six months, this dreaded disease 
of childhood would be very quickly eradi- 
cated. 

Need of Physicians 

If you have had your child examined by 
the family physician and such defects as 
diseased tonsils and bad teeth corrected 
and eyeglasses provided if they are nec- 
essary, the child is in much better physical 
condition to withstand the strain of routine 
heurs and studies which school life im- 
poses. 

All over the country the physical exami- 
nation of a child before he enters school is 
becoming recognized as the right thing. 
This has proved to be both a health con- 
server and a time saver, as children in 
good health accomplish their school work 
more easily and make better progress than 
those hampered by diseased tonsils, poor 
eyesight, or by some other unfavorable 
condition. 


Families of Deported Aliens 
To Travel on Rekef Funds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
As the result of a conference between 
Mr. Hopkins and the Governor of Ten- 
nessee, relief plans for that State have 
been worked out. As a result Federal 
funds are being made available to carry 


the major share of the work, but the 
State will have to bear its share there- 
after. 


Illinois Grants Curtailed 

The Relief Administration also warned 
Governor Horner of Illinois that it will 
grant the State approximately $2,000,000 
more on the one-to-three matching basis 
up to Jan. 1, 1934, but that it is not con- 
templating further grants of Federal 
emergency relief money to Illinois from its 
“discretionary” fund, the fund for out- 
right gifts to the States. 

This position was made clear to a com- 
mittee of Illinois officials by C. M. Book- 
man, Assistant Federal Relief Administra- 
tor, who isyacting in the absence of Harry 
L. Hopkins, the Administrator, now in New 
York conferring with relief executives of 
that State. 

Total relief grants to States thus far 
rose to $150,810,492 during the past week 
as additional grants were made. The ad- 
vances made to States during the past 
week are: 

Connecticut, two loans aggregating $1,- 
054,225; Missouri, $400,000; New York, $3,- 
000,000; Ohio, $3,805,403; Illinois, $291,590; 


Vyoming. $32.206; Virgin Islands, $479; 
Arizona, $400,000; and South Carolina, 
$150,000. 
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National Contributions to Provide for Distressed to Be Withheld, 


Matching Dollars for Unemployment Relief 


Administrator 


Hopkins Explains, Where Local Obligation for Financial Cooperation Is Evaded 





By HARRY L. HOPKINS 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator 


recent funds for unemployment relief are being granted on the basis of cooper- 


ation between the States and the Federal Government. 


I emphasize the word 


cooperation because it has no loose, general meaning in the relationship now existing 


between the States and the Federal Government 
It is used in a strict, real sense, for between the States and the Federal 


destitute. 
Government there is now a binding chain 


+ 
The last session of Congress appropri- 


ated $500,000,000 for unemployment relief 
under the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
of 1933. The preamble of the bill reads: 
“An act to provide for cooperation by the 
Federal Government with the several 
States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia in relievins the hardship and 
suffering caused by unemployment, and 
for other purposes.” 

The bill goes on to provide that $250,- 
000,000 of this fund shall be used to reim- 
burse the States for one-third of the 
amount expended by the State, and its 
civil subdivisions, out of public moneys 
from all sources for unemployment relief 

This provisiqn covers what is known as 
the “matching” method. The Federal 
Government reimburses the State with 
one Federal dollar for every three of ex- 
penditure that the State and its civil sub- 
divisions have made out of public money 
for unemployment relief in a preceding 
quarter. In practice, the Governor certi- 
fies to the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration the amounts that were spent 
in a preceding quarter. Then, these fig- 
ures are reviewed to verify that the ex- 
penditures have been made according to 
the act’s meaning of unemployment relief 
The amount is computed, and the check 
is sent to the Governor. 

The “matching” money is only half of 
the fund. There is a second $250,000,000 
known as “discretionary” money. 

‘ Now, in the relationship set up by the 
act, there is something that those who are 
involved in the problem of unemployment 
relief can get their teeth into. And every 
time a State or Federal! legislator or exec- 
utive bites into it, he will hit the stipula- 
tion of cooperation. 

On the “matching” basis it is clear that 
the State must have put out some money 
before it gets any in return. Of course, 
the Federal money that the States got 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion under the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932, can be counted in as 
State money when the one-third is com- 
puted. But under the new act, money 
must have been spent within the State for 
relief before the Federal Emergency Reliet 


Administrator can make a_ reimbursing 
grant. In other words, cooperation must 
have been given in advance by the State 

Under the “discretionary” fund, the 


State must satisfy the Administrator that 
neither it nor its political subdivisions can 
provide enough to pay the cost of its relief 
needs, before it is eligible for additional 
Federal help. 


States’ Percentage 


Of Public Relief Load 

The crux of the cooperative relationship 
is the “discretionary” fund. Some States 
have already shown that they intend to 
cooperate by carrying a fair share of their 
relief costs. Illinois and Michigan have 
already started to raise funds especially 
earmarked for unemployment relief. In 
other States, at this time, taxation or bor- 
rowing proposals are pending 

I am greatly encouraged by such action 
I am beginning to believe that there is not 
a State that cannot do something in the 
way of raising funds which will bring it 
into the relationship of cooperation with 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration 

The Federal Emergency Relief 
istration recently collected some figures 
see what proportion of the public relief 
load the Federal, State. and local govern- 
ments were carrving. They are sampling 
figures. They cover only 28 of the largest 
cities in the country for the month of 
May. this year. But I believe they are a 
fair indication of the situation 

These figures show that Federal funds 
paid 72.7 per cent of the public relief ex- 
penditures, local government funds paid 
20.8 per cent, and State funds paid 6.5 pei 


Admin- 
to 


cent. The amount carried by private 
funds raised by such agencies as commu- 
nity chests was 7 per cent of the total 


load, as compared with 93 per cent carried 
by public funds 

Those proportions are out of reason 
The almost complete shift of the relief 
load from private to governmental sources 
Federal. State, and local, for funds is a 
cause for real concern 


Says Some States 
Shirked Their Duty 

But even more serious at present is the 
fact that during the entire period of the 
depression State governments as a whole 
have not been paving a fair share of their 
burden. It has long been recognized in 
principle that when a man loses a job he 
must first care for himself out of his own 
resources, then relatives and neighbors 
should help. When these are exhausted, 
and he is honestly an unemployment relief 
case, it first the responsibility of his 
local community to provide him the essen- 
tials of existence, then the county. then 
the State, and when all these are not suffi- 
cient to meet the aggregate needs of the 
unemployed. the Federal Government 
should step in with help 

In some States, this logical sequence of 
responsibility has been fulfilled by all con- 
cerned. Cities, counties, and States have 
done their share in many instances. and 
have done it well 

The facts are, however, that some States 
have simply sat down and let the Federal! 
Gstertinent carry 100 per of their 
FYomcm, and others have not done any- 
thing like meeting their responsibility to 
the full extent of their ability. 


is 


cent 


Sharp Warning Sent 
To One Commonwealth 

Let us look at a case in point. Here is 
a telegram I sent in July to the Governor 
of one of the States. It makes clear the 
attitude of the Federal Emergency Relicf 
Administration. 

“In conference yesterday with your re- 
lief administration,” the telegram reads 
“it develops that your State has funds for 
the relief of unemployed only until! about 
the middle of August. It also developed 
that no State funds have been appropri- 
ated directly for -memployment during 
this crisis and that while some of the 
cities have appropriated considerable sums 
these are now exhausted, so that all relief 


at this date is financed from Federal 
grants. I wish to make it perfectly clear 
to you that the Federal Relief Adminis- 


tration will not continue to finance relief 
work beyond Aug. 15. In view of difficult 





in this problem of feeding the 


the links of which are taxpayers’ dollars. 














HARRY L. HOPKINS 


financial situations in many counties and 
cities it would seem imperative that a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature be called at 
once to provide substantial funds so that 
the State will pay for a reasonable share 
of the cost of caring for its own destitute. 
I am sure you fully appreciate the rea- 
sonableness of this position on part of the 
Federal Relief Administration.” 


Other States Stand 


Just as Unenviable 

This State's situation is not unique. 
There are others, and the same principle 
applies to them. Here is a letter I wrote 
to one Governor in June: 

“I have today made available as per 
your request $808.429 additional funds for 
relief of destitution caused by unemploy- 
ment in the State 

“In making these funds available, I 
wish to point out that it is going to be 
possible to carry only a part of the cost of 
unemployment relief in the State out of 
Federal funds. I understand that there is 
pending a proposal to amend the State 
Constitution so as to pe:mil the Legisla- 
ture to bond the State up to $20,000,000 
for relief of the unemployed. What I wish 
to make clear is that funds must be made 
available by the State and or its political 
subdivisions, by this or some other means, 
if we are to 
the Federal funds 

“I understand that the people are to 
vote on the $20,000,000 bond proposal for 
the unemployed in August. It being true 
that between now and that time there is 
no way by which the State could make 
available funds, we shall continue to grant 
funds upon proper showing by your official 
State agent, for the period between now 
and the election. Following the date of 


continue to make grants from 
| 


still untapped. It is not the intention of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration to finance relief in States where 
this is true. 

The carrying on of unemployment relief 
work, supplying, as it does, the necessities 
of life to close to 4,000,000 families and 
almost 18,000,000 individuals, is now one 
of the most important functions of gov- 
ernment, Federal, State, and local. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration faces this vital duty with a great 
deal of humility and a firm determina- 
tion to administer it in a_ business-like 
way. We balance a feeling of enormous 
responsibility for the unemployed with the 
realization that the bill must be paid with 
the dollars of taxpayers. 

Our point of view toward the situation 
in any particular State, however, must 
tend to follow that State's attitude and 
action toward its own hungry people. The 


rings loud in Washington, and it rings 
just as loud in State capitals. It must not 
fall on deaf ears anywhere. 

There is not enough money in any one 
governmental pocketbook to answer this 
call, certainly not in Uncle Sam’s alone. 
But the combined resources of all govern- 
—_ local plus State plus Federal, can 
oO it. 


The foregoing is an article appear- 
ing in the September issue of “State 
Government,” official organ of the 
American Legislators Association. 


jery of suffering from all over the land! 





Lavish Entertaining 


Of Buyers to Stop 





Marking Devices Industry to 
Abstain From Hospitality in 
Making Customers 





SALES representatives of the marking 


devices industry will no longer be al- 
lowed “the practice of lavishly entertain- 
ing customers by supplying them with 
liquor, hotel accommodations, theater tick- 
ets, and the like.” 

Abstinence from present hospitable tac- 
tics of inducing purchases is only one of 
a series of prohibitions which the indus- 
try has placed upon itself under the terms 
of trade practice conference rules ap- 
proved Sept. 1 by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The industry, which includes the manu- 
facturers of rubber stamps, steel stamps 
seals, stencils, and allied products, has 
banned more than 16 different methods 
of competition which it decided were un- 
fair at a conference held in Chicago, 
June 20. 


Assistant Is Appointed to 
Aid in Wheat Campaign 


Chester C. Davis, director of the pro- 
duction division of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, has announced 
the appointment of George E. Farrell, 
Department of Agriculture, as associate 
chief of the wheat section, to assist M 
L. Wilson, who will continue as chief of 
the section until the wheat adjustment 
campaign is completed. Mr. Wilson was 
recently selected by President Roosevelt 
to direct the subsistence homestead proj- 
ect for the Department of the Interior. 


| which needed it. 
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Efforts to Aid Industry 
—— By Expanding Credit 








Rehabilitation of Banks Nearly Completed; Deposit In- 


surance System Started 


Having virtually completed the rehabili- 
tation of the banking structure, the Gov- 
ernment during the past week turned its 
attention to obtaining bank aid for the re- 
habilitation of industr 

At the same time steps were taken to 
stabilize the banking situation with the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Bank Deposit 


Insurance Corporation. Dean G. Acheson 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, said the 
directors of this organization would be ap- 
pointed upon the President's return to 
Washington. 
President Orders Action 

The move to throw bank credit behind 

the industrial recovery program was 


28 when President Roose- 
velt instructed Jesse H. Jones, chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, to find ways for financing businesses 


started on Aug 


Meanwhile, the Federal reserve banks 
were continuing to buy Government securi- 
ties in the open market at the rate of 
$35,000,000 a week These corporations 
tended to convert Government securities 
held in banks into idle, loanable cash 
which could be used in commercial loans 

A total of almost $500,000,000 in such 
idle reserves had accumulated in the mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. This is the reservoir out of which 
credit can be drawn to help those indus- 
tries which need it and can meet credit 
qaulifications 

To add further to this store of loanable 
credit, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration took under consideration a lower- 
ing of the intcrest rate it charges banks 
for loans in an effort to place its credit at 
the disposal of t! It already has 
offered to make capital purchasing in any 
bank that additional funds fo1 
financing industry 
Direct Loans Barred 

Loans can not be made directly to in- 
dustry by the R. F. C., and the problem is 
one which mus worked out through the 


bank 


cal ise 


be 


banks. Federal reserve banks may make 
direct loans where credit accommoda- 
tions are not otherwise available 

Further credit aids to industry were 
held to be necessary to help small busi- 


nesses whose costs are increased tempo- 
rarily without an immediate increase in 
return under the N.R.A. program 
Stability for the banks and their de- 
positors was being worked on _ prelimi- 
nary to formation of the Federal Bank 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. Charged 
with the duty of insuring after Jan. 1 


each deposit in a member bank up to the 
limit of $2.500. the Corporation will be 
formed soon. Work on it already has been 


started by Comptroller of the Currency’ 
J. F. T. O'Connor who will become a 
director ex officio, and Walter J. Cum- 
mings, Executive Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 

Attention shifted to the insurance cor- 
poration as the task of reopening banks 


under the supervision of the Federal Gov- 
ernment approached completion. Almost 
all of the few national banks and State 


Mortality Rate in Cities 
Shows Decline for Week 


Telegraphic returns to the Bureau of 
the Census from 85 cities with a total 
population of 37,000,000 for the week 
ended Aug. 26, indicates a mortality rate 
of 9.0 as against a rate of 9.4 for the cor- 


responding week of last year. The highest 


rate (15.0) appears for Knoxville, Tenn., 
and the lowest (5.1) for Wateroury, Conf. 
The highest infant mortality rate (147) 
appears for Tampa, Fla., and the lowest 
for Bridgeport, Conn.; Canton, Ohio; 
Dayton, Ohio; Des Moines, Iowa; Duluth, 
Minn.; Eric, Pa.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Schenectady. N. Y.; Spo- 
kane Wash., and Wilmington, Del., 


which reported no infant mortality 

The annual rate for 85 cities is 11.1 for 
the 34 weeks of 1933, as against a rate 
of 11.4 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


Battleship ‘Mississippi’ 
Again Returned to Service 


After months in the Norfolk Navy 
Yard drydocks, the guns of the baitie- 
ship “Mississippi’ were ready to roar once 
again as the floating fort took to the 
seas Sept. 1 Test operations will take 
place off the Virginia Capes for the first 
three weeks of September Then the 
“Mississippi.” completely modernized, will 
set out for Maine, where further tests will 
be made 

Among improvements are “blisters” on 
the hull to resist submarine attack; bet- 


ter oil-burning equipment and propulsion 
machinery; higher elevation of turret 
guns; latest fire control systems; anti- 
aircraft guns 


‘bank members of the Reserve System 


which are still closed have had their re- 
organization plans approved, it was said. 

















election, however. we shall have to re- 
quire you to provide from State or local 
funds your fail share if any further funds 
are to be granted from Federal funds.” 


States Must Choose 


Own Course of Action 

It is not my intention to lay out a 
course of legislative action for States. The 
things that can be done in the several 
States obviously vary widely. Some States 
have gone into this thoroughly New | 
taxes, and diversion of existing taxes to] 
relief, and bonds have been the main 
sources of revenue | 
Legislatures 
that the use of bonds to meet current ex- 
penses justifiable in the emergency 
Certain others, recognizing the possibility 
that the unemployment relief load may go 
on as a current expense for some time, | 
have therefore decided to carry part or} 
all on taxes. And where new taxes have 
been laid for relief, it has called for a! 
considerable degree of resourcefulness in 
finding new sources for revenue, since 
land values and other formef sources have | 
fallen off 

Still others have reduced expenses in | 
ome directions fer the purpose of turning 
a part or all of certain existing revenues 
to unemployment relief. 


take the-view | 
| 


Some States 


1S 





Sources of Revenue | 
Have Gone Untapped 
This brings us to a real question. We 
see numerous instances in which States 
have been providing funds for a good 
many purposes all during the depression 
showing that all sources of revenue have 

not dried up 

In spite of the continuing appropria- 
tions for other expenses, some States plead 
that they have no funds to feed their hun- 
gry people. I believe there are a good 
many sources of State revenue that are 


Sugar Marketing Program 
Considered at Hearings 


A supplemental marketing agrement 
of the domestic cane sugar refiners’ group 
was withdrawn at a hearing before the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration | 
Aug. 30. Five other agreements and codes 
were considered at hearings. 

Problems of the beet sugar industry 
code of competition and market agree- 
ment were gone into, with wages and 
hours of labor discussed 


Florida Federal Judge 
Faces Inquiry This Month 


Inquiry into the official conduct of Fed- 
eral Judge Halstead L. Ritter. of the 
Southern District of Florida, will be held | 
in September, according to Representative 
Sumners (Dem.), of Dallas, Tex., chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee. 
who has appointed a subcommittee to con- 
duct the investigation | 

The House ordered the inquiry last 
Spring when charges were made against | 
Judge Ritter for his hanlding of receiver- | 
ship cases. He joined in the request to| 
clear his name. Some of the hearings are 
to be held in Miami. 








Norway to Great Lakes 

A Canadian steamship line which main- 
tins regular service to Great Britain 
included Norway in a fortnightly service | 
te Montreal and the Great Lakes. ' 


has 
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operations in accordance with the administration's re- 


/CHEVROLET) - 
: 
Froud and glad 
to do our part " 


ITH President Roosevelt's acceptance of the 
NRA Automobile Code, Chevrolet. the world’s 


largest builder of motor cars, officially begins 


covery program. 


On August Ist of this year, Chevrolet announced a blanket 
wage increase as well as the adoption of a 74-hour, 5-day 
week and the employment of 12,000 additional men. This 


wage increase was the second in the last 4 months, Chev- 


rolet having been among the first to put a blanket wage 


increase into effect. 


Although the official code was signed only a few days ago, 


it will be of interest to Chevrolet's many friends to learn 
that the Chevrolet Motor Company started to carry out 


the spirit of today’s recovery program over three years ago! 


At that time, we put into operation a “share-the-work”™ 
plan, whereby our workmen cooperated in spreading the 
work to give more men jobs. By means of this plan, as 
well as by regulating hours of work per week to meet retail 
demand, and by building up parts stocks in lean seasons, it 
was possible to carry 33,000 men on our payroll through the 
depression. For eleven months of each year since 1929, we 
have kept ouremployment within 10 percent of this average. 
We are justly proud of that record. We are also proud to say 
that Chevrolet workmen did not, at any time during the 


depression, becomea burdenon public welfare departments. 


every American. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors 


HEVROLET 


> 
_ 


We feel that the President’s recovery program deserves the 
whole-hearted support of every citizen and manufacturer 
in America. Itis a bold, swift, courageous plan to start the 
ball rolling toward economic recovery. Its sincerity is un- 
questioned, Its objectives are admirable. And the direct, 
forceful steps the President and his associates are taking to 


make it a success, should stir the pride and admiration of 


We are proud and glad to do our part. And we are deeply 
grateful to the American people for the patronage that has 
enabled us to anticipate the present recovery program and 
to play our part today. After all, the immense number of 
men employed by Chevrolet is a direct result of the con- 


tinued preference America has shown for Chevrolet. 
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Citizens’ Information Service 


Keeping Farmer in Touch 
with Market Trends , 





Service to Growers and Distributors, 
Impaired by Economy Policy, Now to Be 
Expanded with Additional Funds 


By J. CLYDE MARQUIS 


Director of Economic Information, United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


JN A RECENT announcement, Secre- 

tary of Agriculture Wallace statea 
that the Department would spend al- 
most $1,000,000 this year on the Market 
News Service 

In making this announcement, the 
Secretary expressed gratification over 
the possibility of substantially restor- 
ing this service, which he said is so 
important in the marketing of farm 
products. The reduction in this serv- 
ice is about 25 per cent from the 
amount expended on it last year 

* + 

What is the Market News Service? 

It is the agency by which prices and 
other market information of principal 
farm products are gathered daily in the 
leading markets of the country and 
distributed to farmers, traders in farm 
products, manufacturers, processors 
transportation companies railroads, 
and many others who are concerned 
with the handling of farm products. 

It is a service that has been developed 
through 20 years of gradual growth in 
response to a demand that a disinter- 
ested government agency gather and 
distribute the facts regarding the ship- 
ment, supplies, quality, prices, and move- 
ment of various farm products, in order 
that there be no doubt regarding these 
factors, or any possible taint or mis- 
handling in the interest of any particu- 
lar group 

The service has grown from a small 
beginning, which was quickly expanded 
to a large-scale service during the 
World War. Following the War the 
expenditures for the service were re- 
duced, but since 1919 there has been a 
steady expansion of the work 

This service consists of the gather- 
ing of much information never before 
available, and is not merely a dupli- 
cation or replacement of private market 
reporting services It nas grown as 
the need increased and as standards 
and grades have developed which could 
be used as a basis for uniform quota- 
tions of prices throughout the country 

. = 

How is this service operated? 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, with headquarters in ‘the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington 
maintains six commodity Market News 
divisions devoting their attention to 
Livestock, meats, and wool, Dairy and 
poultry products, Fruits and vegetables, 
Cotton, Tobacco, and Hay, feeds, seeds 
and grain. These divisions maintain 
branch offices in more than 40 of the 
principal market centers of the 
countiy. ; 

In these branch offices men trained 
in market reporting gather daily trom 
railroads and local receivers in the 
markets facts about shipments, prices, 
the general trend of the market, etc. 
Most of these offices are connected 
with each other by a leased telegraph 


Duty of State 
to Educate 
Its Youth 


Arthur E. Thompson 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of 
North Dakota 
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4 hp ENABLING ACT provided for a 
Constitutional Convention for 
North Dakota and a sovereign state 
was created Oct. 1, 1889. 

Provision was made for an educa- 
tional system, the scope and aim of 
which, quoting from the Constitution, 
was “for a high degree of intelligence, 
patriotism, integrity, and morality on 
the part of every voter in a govern- 
ment by the people to insure the 
continuation of that government 
that the legislative assembly at its first 
session provide for a system of free 
public schools throughout the State 
= in all schools instruction shall be 
given to impress upon the mind 
the vital importance of truthfulness, 
temperance, purity, public spirit and 
respect for honest labor of every kind.” 

The economic side of the school prob- 
lem is to the fore these days and from 
the above excerpts from the Constitu- 
tion, the first legislative assembly ac- 
cepted as one of its first duties, the 
creation of a State school system. This 
acceptance, therefore, obligates the 
State of North Dakota to educate its 
children. In other words, education in 
North Dakota is a State responsibility. 

During the first years of Statehood 
there was in North Dakota a definite 
State two-mill tax levy provided for 
distribution to all the schools of the 
State. This provision was decades 
ahead of its time. 

However, about 1900, this vision of 
the State's responsibility for public 
school support was temporarily lost 
and the statute was changed to provide 
for a county tax levy with the rate re- 
duced from two mills to one-half mill. 
The result of these acts was to shift 
the primary responsibility from State to 
local support; and hence at the present 
time, serious inequality exists in school 
revenues due to difference in valuations 
of districts. 

In keeping with the ideal of equality 
of opportunity for every child, and with 
a sense of responsibility of renewing 
the obligation of the State as originally 
intended, the present legislative assem- 
bly is formulating, and will in all prob- 
ability enact. a State Equalization 
Pund law which will be a decided step 
wwards equal educational opportuui- 
ties 

This equalization set-up calls for a 
State board or commission which will 
determine the minimum standard cost 
of schools. One-half of the fund will 
be distributed on a basis of school age 
enumeration, and the balance will be 
made available to schools that are un- 
able to meet the standard on account 
of lack of wealth. There is also a pro- 
vision for State high school tuition for 
districts not having high schools 

It is safe to say, therefore, that the 
present trend of thought for financial! 
support of North Dakota schools 
the direction of a larger State oblig 
tion to insure equality of opport 
for every child 


line, on which about 40 operators are 
in constant touch with each other to 
receive and send messages 

The market reporters in these branch 
offices gather the facts regarding sup- 
ply and prices in their respective mar- 
kets and file telegrams at intervals 
luring the trading day over the leased 
wire, so that they are received and 
recorded by each of the other offices 
on the wire that are interested in the 
same commodity. At the same time 
flashes on the markets at the opening 
and at other intervals, and at the 
close, are available in all of the prin- 
cipal markets. 

These flashes are distributed through 
bulletin boards to traders, by radio 
broadcasts and through the press, so 
that the information is immediately 
available and a nation-wide record of 
the progress and changes in the mar- 
ket for a given product is available to 
farmers and traders alike. 

* o 

How widespread is_ this ™ Market 
Service? 

The leased wire, which is the spinal 
cord of the Federal market news serv- 
ice, reaches from Boston through New 
York, Philadeiphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha, Sioux City, Ames, 
Des Moines, Clay Center, Neb., Denver, 
Ogden, Sacramento, San _ Francisco 
with branches up the Pacific Coast 
to Corvallis, Portland, Seattle, and 
radio connections on the south to Los 
Angeles. 

A spur of the leased wireextends 
through Wisconsin to St. Paul. An- 
other branch extends from Washing- 
ton south to Richmond, Atlanta and 
Jacksonville, Fla., while still another 
reaches from Kansas City to Wichita, 
Fort Worth and San Antonio, Tex. 

During portions of the year the ypse 
of commercial wire displaces the leased 
wire when there is a lighter movement 
of farm products to market and con- 
sequently less market news to report. 
By means of the commercial wire and 
radio telegraph offices are served in 
Nashville, Montgomery, Jackson and 
New Orleans, and in Casper, Wyo.; 
Buffalo, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Louisville and Indianapolis. 

Through contacts with more than 
250 radio. stations information is 
broadcast, so that it is made availa- 
ble in every part of the United States 
both by radio and by mail. 


What products are covered by the 
Market News Service? 

This service covers in one form or 
another practically all agricultural 
products—crops and livestock and their 
products. There are a few localized 
special crops which are not quoted 
daily, but the Bureau keeps in tou¢h 
with the general trends in these mar- 
kets if they relate to or affect prices 
of other products which are quoted. 

For fruits and vegetables several 
field stations are maintained for short 
periods in the principal producing sec- 
tions, such as Florida, south Texas, 
southern California, and many other 
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the missing letter. 


or of its contents. 


and to correct irregularities. 








How TO START SEARCH FOR RECOVERY 
OF LETTER LOST IN MAILS 


Notification of Non-delivery Will Result in Exhaustive ivbetionten by Postal Inspectors and 
Compensation for Registered Matter If Not Found 








hen POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT takes pride in the 

reputation it has built up through the years for han- 
dling the mail with certainty, security, and celerity. It 
admits that letters are sometimes lost—not often—and 
wants the public to know what to do when a loss does 


How shall I go about finding a lost letter? 
Furnish your postmaster with a 
description of the letter showing 
when and where it was mailed, what 
return card it bore, how it was ad- 
dressed, and what 
the letter was registered mention the 
registration number. If the letter 
was not registered, give the exact 
place of mailing and as nearly as 
possible the exact hour. 
master has an official blank (known 
as Form 1510) for reporting such 
If you have any reason to suspect 
that the letter may have been mis- 
treated by any particular person or 
at any particular place, you should 
so state. If your suspicions are directed against the post- 
master or an employe of your own post office, you should 
send your report to the nearest post office inspector, if 
you know where one is located, or to the Chief Post 
Office Inspector, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Delaware, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands having reasons to believe that such matters 
should not be taken up through their local postmasters 
should address their communication to T. M 
Post Office Inspector in Charge, Washington, D. C. 

In the large cities postmasters designate selected clerks 
who do not regularly handle mail to look after such in- 
quiries, and citizens may be confident that complaints 
or reports addressed to such postmasters will not pass 
through the hands of persons who might have mistreated 


The Post Office Department desires that patroris of 
the service report every instance of the loss of a letter 
Such reports are invaluable in assist- 
ing the Department to effect improvements in the service 
Before assuming that a 
letter is lost, however, the sender should communicate 
with the addressee and obtain definite word concerning 
the receipt or nonreceipt of the letter. 
to exhibit such a statement, the postmaster to whom you 
make complaint will be obliged to have you explain fully 
the reason you have for believing that the letter nas been 
lost. This is the requirement which is made necessary 
Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 


By K. P. ALDRICH 


Chief Inspector, Post Office Department 


delivered. 


What prospect is 
If your letter was 


you can receive as 
it contained. If 
thereto; otherwise, 
The post- 
of the letter or the 
will be restored to 
registered mail; but 
from assuming any 

How should I go 


lost letter? 


tion) will cause a 


Citizens in the 
letter, and if the 


the registration fee 
Milligan, 


at the time of mak 
If your letter was 


in many of these. 


If you are unable 


dling of the mails. 


by the fact that the Department has been in the past 
put to great expense investigating reports of loss which 
resulted in establishing that the letter had been properly 


Will the Government reimburse me for a lost letter? 


Department will pay you indemnity. 


the contents of your letter, up to the limits correspond- 
ing to the fee which you paid. 
declare the value of the contents of your letter at the 
time of mailing, and should pay the fee corresponding 


be reimbursed in full. 
In connection with every report of loss une Post Office 
Department endeavors to recover the identical contents 


cessful in this effort, the contents or their money value 


mail matter other than by payment of indemnity. 


The report of loss which you make to your postmaster 
or to the Post Office Inspector (see answer to first ques- 


the letter or its value, you will be advised; but in order 
to obtain the indemnity to which you are entitled under 


sary for you to file a claim on a special blank (known as 
Form 565), which can be done before your postmaster 


paid, the probability of loss is extremely slight 
year when 14,500,000,000 letters were mailed, there were 
only 300,000 reported losses, and recoveries were effected 


mail, the risk of financial loss is even less. 
devised and constantly improved system of records is 
maintained for ever 
is taken in at the post office window until it is receipted 
for by the addressee. 

It is the constant concern of the officers of the Depart- 
ment to see that the mails are safeguarded against loss 
by accident, and cases of theft are prosecuted vigorously. 
During the past year 959 persons were arrested for this 
offense. Of these, 204 were postal employes, 23 were rail- 
road employes, and 732 had no connection with the han- 


there of recovering a lost letter? 

sent by registered mail the Post Office 
The amount that 
indemnity is the fair actual value of 


You should, therefore, 


in case of loss, you cannot expect to 
financial equivalent thereof. If suc- 
the Owner, even in the case of un- 
the Department is precluded by law 
obligation to reimburse the owners of 


about securing reimbursement for a 


search to be made for the missing 
investigation results in recovery of 


paid on registered mail, it is neces- 


ing complaint. 
properly addressed and postage pre- 
In a 


If your letter was sent by registered 
A carefully 


y registered article from the time it 
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areas. These field stations gather and 
distribute market news information 
during the height of the shipping sea- 
son, being connected with the Federal 
system by telegraph. 

They complete their work and are 
closed when active shipping seasons 
have ended. These cover such prod- 
ucts as lettuce, asparagus, early and 
late potatoes, cantaloupes, strawberries, 
peaches, apples, etc. 

. & 


What are the principal facts in- 
cluded in these reports? 

The Market News report presents 
the supply, demand, and movement 
aspects of the particular market. With 
perishable fruits and vegetables, for 
instance, these reports show carlot re- 
ceipts and movements, prices of vari- 
ous grades, the general trend and ac- 
tivities of the trade, the stocks left 


on hand after the active trading day, 
and the character of the demand as 
reflected by the purchases of buyers. 
With hogs, for instance, the reports 
show receipts at the market, prices by 
grades, left-overs for succeeding mar- 
ket days, and other factors which en- 
able the seller and buyer to judge the 
trend of the market. 

The Bureau furnishes the Market 
News offices with supplementary in- 
formation regarding crop and livestock 
production, exports and foreign de- 
mand, and other information which 
may have a bearing upon the trend 
of prices. 

2 

How are these market reports dis- 
tributed? 

The first flashes of the market are 
posted in trading centers and given to 
radio stations and newspapers. Sum- 


maries of the day’s business are pre- 
pared in mimeographed form and 
mailed to those who request them 
without charge. 

e records are accumulated and 
summarized and published in weekly 
and monthly mimeographs and printed 
publications by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics at its headquarters in 
Washington. Much of the data is 
prepared in special reports on various 
commodities and analyzed to show 
market changes and price determin- 
ing factors, and these reports. are 
available upon request to the Bureau. 

Anyone desiring a daily quotation 
service may get it by applying to the 
nearest branch office of the Bureau 
covering the farm product in which 
he is interested, or his request will be 
filled if he applies to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Washington. 


In House Wood-Work . . 





Information Available on Damage to Damp 
Timber by Fungus Growth and on How to 
Stamp Out Infection 


By CARL HARTLEY 


Forest Pathologist, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture 


¢¢J}RY ROT” in houses, decay infec- 

tions in stored lumber, and heart 
rot in shade and forest trees, are 
among the subjects receiving attention 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

What are the causes of building rots 
and what information can the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture give on the sub- 
ject? 

The causes of all decay of wood is 
found in fungi, microscopic forms of 
plant life. There are fungi everywhere 
present capable of ultimately rotting 
wood that is kept moist. In addition 
there are three or four species of true 
house fungi that can spread from 
moist wood into dry wood by carrying 
water with them. 

+ + 

The house fungus hazard somewhat 
resembles the fire hazard in that rela- 
tively few buildings suffer, but the 
damage caused in houses attached 
may be serious and the infection is 
sometimes difficult to stamp out. The 
principal house fungi have been 
known in exceptional cases to destroy 
in a few months the lumber that had 
been used to replace the originally de- 
cayed material. They are most fre- 
quent in the Southern States and the 
Pacific Coast, and appear to be on the 
increase partly as the result of modern 
architectural styles which hinder air 
circulation. 

Wood that is really dry never de- 
cays; strictly speaking there is no such 
thing as dry rot. All serious decay 
trouble is due to construction practices 
that fail to safeguard wood against 
moisture, or failure to use preservative 
treatment in situations where moisture 
S unavoidable 

Precautions that will safeguard wood 
in new construction, as well as infor- 
mation on the eradication of infec- 
tions in old buildings, can be obtained 
from Extension Service Circular No. 
78 published by the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in cooperation with 
the Department, and advice for han- 
dling special cases can be secured by 
writing to the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis. 

+ + 

The subject has not yet been given 
enough study to determine why houses 
of apparently similar construction dif- 
fer in liability to attack, or which 
ones of the generally recommended 
precautions can be safely omitted. 

Decay should not be confused with 
the destruction of wood by termites, 
frequently referred to as white ants. 
Their work can be distinguished from 
that of the decay fungi by the defi- 
nite tunnels which they eat in the 
wood. They are dealt with by the 
Bureau of Entomology, and advice on 
their control is furnished on request 
to the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. 

What help is available in avoiding 
decay infections in stored lumber? 

Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 510 (20 cents) contains informa- 
tion and illustrations on the proper 
handling of lumber to avoid yard in- 
fections. So far as the available staff 
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LINDSAY RODGERS 


INDSAY RODGERS, of Hyde Park, N. Y., 
4 Persident Roosevelt's home town, has charge 
of the National Recovery Adminisiration’s cam- 
paign to stabilize the men’s apparel manufac- 
turing industry and the printing trades. He is 
a professor, lawyer, political scientist and an 
advisor on government matters. A native of 
Baltimore, he received his educational training 
there and he holds degrees from the Baltimore 
City College, the University of Maryland and 
the Johns Hopkins University. He is 42 years 
old 

He began his career as a newspaper writer, 
engaging in that work from 1909 to 1915. He 
also taught in the Baltimore City College, the 
beginning of his years of service on the facul- 
ties of leading higher educational institutions 
of this country He has lectured on various 
phases of government and has specialized on 
problems of political science. American and 
international politics anc covernmental admin- 
istration generally. As a icciurer, he has been 
affiliated with Harvard University, Columbia 
University, Amherst College, the University of 
Maryland and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He has been a prolific contributor to 
contemporary literature. in book or magazine 
form, including discussions of America’s case 
against Germany, the new constitutions of Eu- 
rope in the light of the post-war developments, 
and reconstruction problems. 

His government affiliations nave included 
service as research assistant to the United 
States Tariff Commission in 1918, Secretary of 
the Governor's Commission dealing with the 
istry in New York State, 
v York State Departinent 


cloak, suit and 
investigator of 
of Labor in 


R. W. LEA 


» W. LEA, of Chicago, business executive and 

*banker, has taken charge of the National 
Recovery Administration’s relations with the 
entire automobile and airplane industries. This 
includes those portions of the automobile indus- 
try that embraces manufacture of the auto- 
mobiles, of automobile parts and batteries and 
other acessories, retail and wholesale, garages, 
repair services, tires and other rubber aces- 
sories and mechanical euipment. 

He is a native of Wisconsin and a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, 1907, with a bache- 
lor of arts degree. He was stroke of a Wiscon- 
sin crew in 1905 and 1907. He began business 
as manager of plants of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany at Moline, Ill., and Quincy, IIl., 1907-10, 
and for seven years was vice president of the 
Moline Plow Company. 

In 1917, as a major, he took charge of all 
animal-drawn transportation of the Army. be- 
ing stationed first at Jeffersonville Depot. Then, 
in December, 1917, he served as a colonel in the 
purchase, storage and traffic division of the 
Army. Brig. Gen. W. H. Rose, Director of Pur- 
chases, on Feb. 3, 1919, commended his service 
as chief of the vehicles branch thus: “You saved 
the Government several millions of dollars that 
otherwise would have been expended in excess 
of actual needs.” Brig. Gen. R. E. Wood, Direc- 
tor of Purchase and Storage, similarly com- 
mended him. 

He was general manager, Stephens Motor Car 
Company. Freeport, Ill., 1919-1924: president, 
Moline Implement Co., Moline, Ill., 1924-1929; 
president of the Lea Frabrics, Inc.. Newark, 
N. J., 1929-31, and has since been with the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


WILLIAM H. DAVIS 


V /ILLIAM H. DAVIS, of New York City, 
deputy administrator in the National Re- 
covery Administration, is a specialist on con- 
tracts. He was born in Bangor, Maine, Aug. 29, 
1879. He moved to New York City and has been 
a member of the bar there since 1902. He has 
had more or less to do with the Federal Gov- 
ernment matters since World War times 

His profession is law. He is a senior member 
of the law firm of Pennie, Davis, Marvin & 
Edmonds. But his practice has not interfered 
with services for the Federal Government in an 
advisory way in connection with the field of 
contract law to which he has devoted much of 
his time. 

During the World War. in the Summer of 
1918, he came to Washington as head‘of the 
contract section of the Government's Plan- 
ning Division of Purchase. Storage and Traffic 
in connection with the American Expeditionary 
Forces. At the end of the war he continued 
with the Government and took part in the ad- 
justment of a myriad of complex business prob- 
lems that confronted the United States in the 
wake of that conflict. He took part in the pre- 
paration of the so-called Dent Act and in the 
settlement of war contracts. He was an ord- 
nance member of the claims board of the War 
Department and a legal adviser of that Board. 

As Deputy Administrator of the National Re- 
covery Administration, with his background of 
experience in settlement of many claims against 
the Government involving large sums of money, 
he has jurisdiction over codes of fair compe- 
tition for transoceanic, intercoastal, coastwise, 
Great Lakes and rivers and harbors industries, 
and the industries or trades associated with 
them. 


SOL A. ROSENBLATT 


,OL A. ROSENBLATT, Deputy Administrator 
\ in the National Recovery Administration, 
devotes his attention to the amusement industry. 
Not so far back he was a newspaper reporter 
under Victor Rosewater and other executives 
of the Omaha newspapers. He is one of the 
younger men at the top in the Government's 
business rehabilitation program. 

He was born at Omaha in 1900 and educated 
in the public schools there and later at Harvard 
University and Harvard Law School. At the 
Omaha Central High School he was editor of 
the school newspaper and captain of its cadet 
regiment. Greeley once advised “Go West. 
young man!” Mr. Rosenblatt didn't. He went 
East and he is today a member of the New York 
bar with a record that includes practice before 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. His experience as a trial lawyer has 
included anti-trust and copyright law cases. 

Twenty years ago he had his first contact 
with the show business as an usher in the 
city auditorium at Omaha. Since then he has 
learned a lot about the business. Today he is 
a power in the recovery set-up of the United 
States. The fair competition code he negotiated 
with the theater industry already has been 
approved by President Roosevelt. He is now 
working in the same direction with the indus- 
tries that include motion pictures, radio, music 
publishing, motion picture laboratories, motion 
picture supplies, circuses, carnivals, burlesque 
and everything else in the whole amusement 
category. He says shorter hours mean more 
leisure; more leisure means more going to the 
movies and other amusements; better salaries 
means more money to spend. “Work and more 
work” is his business slogan. 


permits, laboratory diagnoses are 
made of samples of wood in which dis- 
coloration has led wood users to sus- 
pect incipient decay Specimens for 
such examination should be submitted 
to the Forest Products Laboratory 
above nentioned. 

What advice can the Department 
offer on decay in living shade trees? 

Heart rot does not ordinarily affect 
the health of trees, but may result 
in mechanical breakage Prevention 
is easier than cure. Farmérs’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1178 (5 cents) not only con- 
siders the treatment of decay that is 
already present, but gives advice on 
methods of pruning and wound pro- 
tection to prevent infections. Some 
more recent information on wound 
dressings for shade trees can be se- 
cured by special request addressed to 
the Department at Washington, and 
further study of wound dressings is 
under way 

How large losses are caused by de- 
cay in living forest trees, and are 
there any measures for reducing such 
losses that are financially practicable? 

+ + 

Of the stands of saw-timber size for 
the country as a whole, heart rots 
have made worthless more than an 
eighth of the apparent merchantable 
volume. In the hardwoods most of 
the decay fungi get into the trees 
through fire scars and can be pre- 
vented by proper fire protection. 
Management methods may be modi- 
fied in various ways to decrease the 
likelihood of decay. For stands that 
are already very defective, methods 
have been developed for us in the very 
important Douglas fir region by which 
the extent of internal decay can be 
more correctly estimated in the cruis- 
ing. felling and bucking operations, 
this making possible more economical 
salvaging of the sound material. This 
information is available in Technical 
Bulletin 286 (20 cents). 

When can decay be made 
rather than harmful? 

The Hindus are said to credit the 
destructive member of their group of 
gods with being also the creative or 
constructive member. While decay is 
a nuisance from the standpoint of the 
technical use of wood, it is an essen- 
tial feature in the life of a forest. 
Without decay fungi we should have 
no proper development of soil humus 
and dead trees and brush would accu- 
mulate till forests became impenetra<- 
ble tangles. Rapid decay in the slash 
that remains in the woods after a 
logging operation is particularly ad- 
vantageous the more rapidly the 
slash decays the earlier the excéssive 
forest-‘ire hazard is removed. Studies 
on rate of decay have helped foresters 
to choose for a number of different 
regions the most economical methods 
of slash disposal that will favor 
prompt decay. See Technical Bulletin 
132 «5 cents). 

The priced bulletins named 
above may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 
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Restricting Use 
of Highways to 
Safe Vehicles 


By 
Walter W. Matthews 
Director, Division of Safe ty, 
Department of Revenuc, 
Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA was the first State 
to write compulsory inspections into 

its vehicle code. It was the first to 
make them compulsory. At least eight 
States now have periodic inspection 
campaigns. They are Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and 
Vermont. With the possible exception 
of Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia, where inspection is a pre-requi- 
site to registration none has the direct 
compulsory feature with its accompany- 
ing enforcement, as does Pennsylvania. 

The first effort in Pennsylvania of 
this nature was made in 1928. Compli- 
ance was voluntary. Forty-five per cent 
of the motor vehicles registered at that 
time were inspected. Official inspection 
Stations were then appointed merely on 
application and their pledge to do the 
work properly. 

The 1929 Legislature provided for 
compulsory inspections upon proclama- 
tion by the Governor. This resulted in 
a six-week campaign in 1929, from Oct. 
1 to Nov. 15. Eighty-eight per cent of 
the registrations were inspected. 

Due to the lack of an adequate en- 
forcement provision in the law, activi- 
ties to force delinquents into line were 
somewhat curtailed. In 1930 another 
ix-week campaign from Sept. 15 to 
Oct. 31 resulted in the inspection of 
86 per cent of the registrations 

No campaign was held in 1931, 
Amendments to the vehicle code in that 
year were quite extensive. They pro- 
vided for the appointment of perma- 
nent official inspection stations under 
the supervision of the Department of 
Revenue, and, among other things, for 
a three-month enforcement period fol- 
lowing each campaign, during which it 
would be illegal to operate motor ve- 
hicles without displaying evidence of 
inspection 

It was felt that if these inspections 
were of value in reducing or preventing 
accidents, one campaign a year Was now 
Sufficient. Consequently, Governor Pin- 
chot proclaimed two, each of three- 
month duration, for 1932. The first was 
from Jan. 1 to March 31. The second 
from July 1 to Sept. 30. That was the 
first year of the two compulsory inspec- 
tions. 

Ninety-five per cent of the registra- 
tions were inspected in both campaigns, 
Arrests for failure to display stickers 
decreased 50 per cent in the enforce- 
ment period following the 
peece. -Frequent rech¢ 
stations were made by the 


(Continued on Page 14. 
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FOUR MILLION PIGS GO TO MARKET; MOTHERS STAY HOME 


- + 
- + 
«PIGS IS FIGS” and squealers at bd ~ e e , 
| best, but mother hogs are an- ounties to I armers Fail to Brin Out S TO ‘ 1 P bad Y —~ S: In stead of to put into effect the present plan 
sther matter—and thereby hangs a c a “ OW S anc r1ices ag 5 Cc for getting rid of excess pigs 
diff ity fi % , peer sa rant ite “rn Ri e . e e - Pork chops, picnic hams and sides 
ficult) or agriculture aqajuste1 - y P i A t " t 1 U 1 i cana Re ino tea : . 
‘ - . nf litt sanaent aiek ‘ y Oric t y, af t Tt of bacon go into the larder of the 
Ws a story of little porkers sent Ising as Anticipatec nder Agricultura justmen C unemployed 
market—2 0 of them ¢ ay—t - : 
bring their owners a bonus. And ol Each of the 4,000,000 families of the 
the 1,000,000 sows who stayed at hom«¢ country now gp supported by pub- 
; . itv \ yet out inde 
to bring their owners 5,000,000 more 11¢ ity will get about o0 pounds 
little pigs of pork products over the next few 
The catch is that the 1,000,000 sows | months . 
were to gto to market, too, so that And that pork will be added ration 
their owners wouldn’t have the 5,000,- raising the standard of relief—and 
000 little pigs and prices would go up giving more meat to the diet of the 
But this latest experiment in a new } workless 
and drastic form of hog birth control ! In all. about 200,000,000 pounds of 
didn’t work according to schedule at pork and pork products are expected 
rfist—and it did show that the mod- lto result from the slaughter of the 
ern Yankee farmer has lost none of 5.000 000 pigs and the 1,000,000 sows 
the shrewdnes of his elders This meat will be available in Oc- 
When hog prices continued to hover tober. It will be dry salt cured into 
around bankruptcy prices in spite of what are known as “Wiltshire sides.” 
When ready for use the sides will be 
processed into pork cuts of various 


inflation, agitation, and high water, it 














dawned on farmers of the Corn Belt | 
that they might kill three birds with} | kinds and then will be distributed, in 
one stone. | | allotments of from three to six pounds 
They could quickly cut production |} to a family 
force prices up and provide free pork | Product Can Be Stored 
| The curing process enables the 


chops and hams for the city unem-| 
ployed. 

The agricultural adjustment admin- 
istraion agreed, and almost before the 
country could say “boo” little porkers 
and their mothers were on the way 
to market. 

The Idea and the Plan 

What was in the minds of the 
farmers and the Government officials 
was this 

Hogs are the second biggest cash 
producers among all farm crops. But 
hog prices, instead of rising with 
other farm prices and prices of city 
products actually declined and today 
are under the average of a year ago 
They are only about half what they 
were in the 1909-14 period. 

This threatened disaster to the Corn 
Belt farmers, unless something was 
done. So a plan was devised. It was: 

To kill 5,000,000 pigs under 100 
pounds in weight; to kill 1,000,000 
soon-to-be-mother hogs which shortly ; 
would produce 5,000,000 more little 
pigs; then to dispose of the meat of 
these animals through relief agencies 
to Keep it from an already burdened 
market 

Two Billion Pounds of Meat 

By this method, it was estimated 
that the huge total of nearly 2,000.- 
000,000 pouncs of pork would be kept 
out of the channels of trade—an 
amount about 16 per cet of an aver- 
age year’s production 

The program woule be considered 
merely an emergency pryvgram, perd- 
ing formulation of a definite corn- 
hog production control plan and it 
would be financed by a tax of one-half 
cent a pound levied on packers of 
pork 

With this money farmers would be 
paid a bounty on their little pigs and 
on their sows. The bounty on pigs 
took the form of a price ranging up 
to $9.50 a hundred pounds where the 
actual market price was under $3. The 
bounty on sows was a straight $4 a 
head 

This whole idea was an adaptation 
of the plan applied to cotton, plow- 
ing under about 20 per cent of the 
acreage, and of the plan applied to 
wheat to reduce acreage. It also had 
earmarks of the plan advanced to cor- 
rect overproduction in dairying by 
shooting each tenth cow 

How the Idea Worked 

Like the cow-shooting plan, this one 
raised problem 

Kill off 5,000,000 pigs and there 
would be a dent in the Fall pork sup- 
ply, but unless 1,000,000 brood sows 
also were killed, there soon would be 
5.000.000 or 6,000,000 new pigs to take 

. "AC he y ree . 7 
their places. And what would keep’ Pigs and hogs are very much to the forefront at the Chicago and other stockyards and on the millions of American farms. Upper right: A Department 


packers to put the meat into shape 
| for storing without refrigeration for 
}a period of six months. It is an in- 
j}expensive method of handling and 
| permits wide distribution 
A large share of the resulting meat 
}is going into those sections of the 
|} country where the standard of relief 
lis the lowest, in order that the un- 
employed may have an improved 
menu 
The idea is that those without 
money or income thus can help the 
farmers by eating up their surplus 
They helped out during the. past 
| year or two by eating up about 80.- 
000,000 bushels of excess wheat and 
by absorbing thousands of bales of 
cotton 
rhis is the third time the Nation’s 
unemployed have been utilized to per- 
form a service to the farmer and the 
plans framed by the Emergency Re- 
| lief Administration suggest that the 
| workless are due for their best treat 
jin the present effort 
Inedible products—grease and fer- 
| Gliser resulting from the killing 
} Campaign, will be dis Ol 
| the usual trade Pa rg : es oat 
| é S at the best 
prices obtainable in such manner as 
| not to upset the market for these 
| products 
| The plan also provides that any 
| products not absorbed may be ex- 
| ported This has led to hints that 
} an effort will be made to have Russia 
| take some of the product, but nothing 
| definite has developed along that line. 
The Future of the Pig 
| Having made the sacrifice for farm 
| relief, pigs face a more regulated fu- 
| ture 
| Experts in the Agricultural Adjust- 
| ment Administration are busily en- 
| gaged in sifting suggested means of 
regulating hog production and con- 
| trolling corn acreage on a long-time 
| basis 
All officials admit that the destruc- 
} tion of part of the present pig crop 
} is only a temporary measure that will 
; have no more than passing effect un- 
| 3 s some method is devised to adjust 
production and consumption of pork. 














dividual farmers is shown by the an- 
nual survey of the Bureau of Agri- 
| cultural Economics for the year 1932 
| just completed. This survey covered 
6,383 typical farms where farmers are 
} operating their own farms and dis- 
|} closed that they had an average cash 
| income last year of $257 

From this amount the farmers had 
to pay their living expenses and in- 
terest charges on money borrowed. 
Sales of products averaged $1,014 and 
cash outlays for hired labor, live- 


the farmer from feeding a little heav- f Agricul } h : 3 - ‘ 
ier and turning out just a much pork of Agriculture photographer caught this picture of the first consignment of pigs to enter the stockyards to do their bit for farm relief. Lower picture cedie teal enek Gesell ; 
ant je other producers of the hog ; J sma ; i t S j her nictures s P a Rs P E ; sce ertilizer, machinery 
ane ee — 7 I shows a small segment of their mothers entering the yards. Other pictures show mamma pigs and their progeny at home. and tools, taxes, and miscellaneous 
a 1 i i | 
’ ee farm expenses ;¢ “2 9e 757 
apices ‘re olutted . = | ] ses averse { 
Markets soon were glutted with pigs weighing 80 pounds and more storage and freight, with the tax on average and the largest for any year ynless accom d by ¢ bstar ] sakening fluence . : . eraged $757 
: Over 350,000 arrived in Chicago ae : dR: inl accompanied by a substantial| weakening influence on corn price Effect on Factory 
pigs ver 350.000 arrived in Chicago wi]] be processed—or used for meat. consumers paying the bounty since 1923 idvance in corn pri would babl bl ld l a 
i. - - and moct rere : : zs % 4 . seats ‘ ay 5 v3 advi ¢ co! yrices, would probably and Inevitably wouls stl llate an T > aa an 
the first week and mos of them were The others are to be destroyed and The necessity for this sacrifice 01 “T haven't any doubt that this emer- ,,.., hs st iis Asie 4 mulate an In This means dollars and cents out of 
little pigs. under 90 pounds i weight.’ sold as by-product The sows will he rt of the aa nt } : vs ‘. : gency program can be m de to suc lead to an expansion in the 1934) crease in the production of some the pockets of industry and out of the 
. son: acne : vne al of the se g ( lé a gram ‘ a LO § : ’ . . 
But very few sows arrived be killed and processed pa adhe igo hag A aioe ae f ; he Spring pig crop. Corn acreage in the other kind of livestock.” pockets of industrial workers 
In fact the ratio at the Chicago : t tion was explained by the Agricultural ceed,” said Secretary Wallace. “But ert ; Transtatinn the His 
' , = Food for Unemployed Adiust t Ad writ h ; aiiniiny nin : et . United States must be adjusted down Eivect On Unemployed anslating the figures of farm ex- 
market instead of being five pigs to Adjustmen Administration, which I am terribly concerned lest the Cor : nenditures into terms of city 
one sow as expected, ran 35 pigs t The meats produced then will be pointed out that there was an indi- Belt should fail to recognize how ward sufficiently to compensate fol Dr. A. G. Black, chief of the corn- yyorge, Li Ez | 1, wort sede: 
‘ s e} y oe 1gs ‘ 4 7 : ( eck Ezek ii e . 
one sow old to the National Emergency Re- cated increase of 13 per cent in the! really dangerou this program can be, any reduction in hog production. h production section of the Adjust- the Secretat of ei i advisor to 
Explaining this. Secretary of Agri- lef Administration for distribution to number of sows to farrow in the Corn unless it is tied up closely to a long- Otherwise, the quantity of grain re- ment Administration, said that only that n ore t n 6,000,000 a kn 
y é g Unis, « tar f ee naan owe $ as “ , — on 7 hea : . : +i ; . J) tha 1 ha ) ) me ave 
cultural Wallace said that “farmers the eager oe rhe selling price Belt this Fali. This indie ated a Fall time program leased from hog production by a hog the fact of a small corn crop in the been put on the street oo en oe 
lat ‘ oie > will be the bare cost of processing, pig crop 20 per cent large han tl “An ¢ jal ‘ase in hog prices, reduct ors we ave ae Siedt Atel on Pes s aus the 
like to speculate on the future He Wil a zy pig crop per cen uirger than the An artificial increase in hog price reduction program would have a present year enabled the Government decline in agricultural purchas ng 
power. He aitributes the loss of 4,000.- 


new crop of pigs to sell later on what 
they thought would be a higher mar- awe lent Wlenir Inneane aus enanaeen 
+ power 


thought that they had faith in the 
killing program and were tempted t A T ~~ ~_ 000 jobs directly to this factor and es- 
hold their sows in order to have a timates that another 2,000 000 are out 
Vv of work because the other 4.000.000 
ve 
7 
















































































ket. In other words they were gam- 
bling on the chance that prices would I | I : Pp { . e N That shows , 
bling oo ad they could market a nev feduced Buying Powe Factories Slow Down Rewind dle in 
nd they mé t ¢ V ¢ , 9 temedy That Is Sough 
batch of pigs for more money than Kx ylained as Cause HOW FALL IN FARM INCOME HAS PRECEDED THE DROP OF | Ray Canmetews ai ices St he co aan “y t 
7 ld cet bv dis ne re 4 . S. ow it is being attacked is a story 
they would get by disposing of th . | a PER pen Je « ie : } 
oo Bona San cm gro Sgt Ati nes ok bales = PURCHASING POWER OF CITY WORKERS md peljcie ; en a ee eS 5 
had given birth to their prospective iia JODS | 160 ’ 7 ' } | | if { i { aa Agr iculture | She Agriculture: Adjusment Adame 
po ; } } } i } i i | } f : tration functioning under the Secre- 
5} = | } *f { { net } } tary Acri t y 
Another Idea froop for serious thought on the part t ag { } } i } i ; : ness will revive eg oe ‘4 gona 
-ker f me S red te > fic- rt tin manmia a8 4 i | } } } { i i y : e Special -day session of Con- 
Pac _ : meat seemed to be hs yart of city —— as well bn on 146 Bese Bi Saseenoan Seca erevon Sane Or amp asian Cece Soe Ha Cessna, Sree nthe NEU ear Ee per wi . 140 How far both farmers and city work- following March 9 gave to the 
uring 1at farmers would act in thal the part of farmers is found by enry S ; re it # { f t { } , ge Me ay ) 
} é ‘ ry : ‘ } A + } } he ; — t . . sede oe , . executive branc 90V '. 
wav. This iudgment not only was re- sce. Secretary of Agriculture. in mm FARIM IN LOME: (VALE OF F RM | MARKE INGS ers mu o before they get back the tet Bonnier pe ae government 
flected in their actual marketing, but 1e acompanying chart Reni rege os 4 t ; ‘MONEY INCOME OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS! income to which they became accus rae ot o _ oe to tackle 
tfpc P » xc bv arking : ' a Bir) } Rasy ; . 1 i 4 St 3 " sa . P iv - : t ! ces 
prices paid fon hogs by pac king house In it may lie a partial answer to the Se a ee ee Hi ea BRR. FACTORY) AND CONSTRUCTIONS po 120 tomed during the 1920s is shown by Under those powers the Secretary of 
; r ++ io that 4 . . 3 . 3 2 ; y if 7 y 3 . er i en re ens ‘ i : V s le s te 
failed to relic belief that supplies ;jiqdle of the depression. That answer } { 3 * ae Se | Rar ~ the following figures. The figures, pre- Agriculture is following two general 
of hogs would be short at any near 4s interpreted by officials of the De- $e at i wo pared by the Bureau of Agricultural ines of action i ° 
date Rather there was a sagging y»artment of Agriculture, is that fall- E f ~ Economics, also show in dollars how One “te } weer 
s =f } nen 1 AS I re, 4: le « ; ne is to attempt oe : neti 
tendency in prices at Chicago. ing farm income brought idle factories © +00 oa 100 WD farm income and worker income tend and econsumrt pt to get production 
Those who fathered the present kill- ang ange ; ' ' to balane and consumption of the major crops 
ose who fathered the present kill- and dragged down the earnings of City Oo ed f 0 Dalance of the country nearer a bal b 
- aenmeram had anticinated that. h : 7 - i i 3 ¢ = u Ltr sarer a balance 
ing program had anticipated that hog workers Pee : Bae acto ; { Te Farm Income Factory Wage ais my lee Beh oy 
raisers would get $55,000,000 in bonu 17. the? Bee 4 seseaet } 92% se a bounty to farmers in return 
raisers UIA BEL ous in bonus Certainly, the lines of the chart, pre- 4 * } ial 4 4 } f { { ~ | 1923 11,041.000,000 11,009,000,00 their contract to reduce he sama 
eae hae ats Cleese sha “aes Si i : ; 8 go bs ae Ee Bears ts orien Suivi Maar Se osoe™ Secale: Sonne Des “Te neo Nee cee iy MR padins for their contract to reduce their acre- 
money for selling thelr pigs and sows pared by the Bureau of Agricultural ons r : ¢ : pee } j ; eee wm 1924 11,337,000,000 10,172,000.000 age 
and would reap another $100.000.000 feonomics, show this: That since the : + oF : * # ; : ; j 925 968 ae et . ; 
i iether wriees for thelr remainine Ex ymik he hi Tha since the n 4 5 Wj 4 # j { { ; ; { " a ‘ 11 966 000,000 10,730,000,000 The other is to obtain marketing 
a mgs Pe x their remaining gays of the World War when abnormal ie) ee ; f } i { ‘ ; { oO em 11,480,000,000 11,095,000,000 agreements with those who handle 
animal ndit s prevailed, tl 1c ; - stein Bang ; iy i i { $ { ee 927 516 R4C "ty : ; . oan 
whey still are not discouras _ conditions ] revaile d, the income of y 60 be SEIS ase: SatpI ROIS OREN LON ROO: See Canes ee inle RRR ROCA AEST See Seems ial «| G 1 327 jsaue 616,000 000 10,849,000,000 farm products, in which the farmer is 
hey stil . 10 isc uraged and farmers and the income of industrial mn : pti : oes $ SOS £ f { f : i i & 1928 ...11.741,000.000 10,902,000,000 assured a higher income through 
Sacretarv Ta 7 naASC a thor i } a *s see, + 4 4 ? t Fas ' f . € € LPT r n m 1 
weg tent b noe Hes Snotner ieee employes have followed one another “ 3 Bas Getter ; iw t j i * x 1929 ...11,918,000.000 11,621,000,000 price stabilization 
A bigger bonus may be paid for very closely 3: : Sane : ; Be } i ‘ = 1930 9 95 ‘ SS goal 
sows. Then fa i mere, el coe tl : SeienS Seeger: ‘ ‘ ‘ % Beas: ; x 1931 ... 6 hn eae perp ccgeted Then supplementary to these major 
Se aa ee This, in turn, gives rise to the ques- 40 be pee te es acsactees A) ee i : ig aad 40 931 ... 6 11,000,000 7,256,000 000 moves is the effort of the Farm Credit 
es a to Se nen imals and tion whethei falling farm earnings ¢ 3 ' = 1932 5.143.000,000  5,022,000.000 Administration. Under Henrv Morgen 
+h 5 o “_™ » . . + ¥ } y . ose =< > iA a > 
the 5.000.000 pigs soon to come caused a decline in the income of city } : ; a As indicated by the chart th farm thau. Jr., to refi om anti ‘ 
into the worid would never be born ° / wheather the Gen ; ; j ; f ' ; } ; i Es ¢ = ie eg Pee art, both farm thau, Jr., to refinance a sizeable por- 
With th t result a shieve | SS, EE er ieee i > $ } ‘ $ ! } $ ‘ ; ; } Ee ex acer income and the income of industrial tion of the $9,000.000,000 in farm mort- 
With that result achieved, supplies earnings of city people brought about 20 beniligetab ta SEPA ATER Pres aT TRA PERT Pues So STUNT IET Cat? ss eve Nex pea eks CanEsaS anes: iiubiobuitisiuni bites 20 workers. including factory wor gvaces which have been a “ ill r e 
7 } ‘ nth an A Ohne seetetein’ ‘ ? : . y in is aACr y Kers Bales Wliicl « e€ ¢ mulil-ston 
a be smaller and the - igi for gq fall in farm income. or whether out- igig «1820 6192! i922 1923 1924 1925 1926 i927 #928 #1929 1930 = 193) ips32 i833 railroad workers and construction around the neck of agriculture dur 
igher prices might be realized ‘do forces caused t 1 - rs Se , ms 
1 2 r prices might bé¢ : = side forces caused both to fall FARM INCOME wuweweeweune MONEY INCOME OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS workers, reached their lowest point ing the period of depression 
hese s S are just the ‘ T) yart nt f re] nitiure ji . } } 1 1 
: The f _ Ste } are ist the fir af rhe Depa tment of Agriculture i (VALUE OF FARM MARKETINGS ) (R.R., FACTORY AND CONSTRUCTION) during the first few months of the But with all that has been done in 
5 td ecting the American hog po ition not in doubt 0 it agg to that jresent year. Since then they have the first months of administration, 
"a Be eo ss - eee ee a dae: MARR - turned up, but still are far from a farm prices still indicate that agri 
yet lr hri baante 7 4 peft + rine Veo. Sout nyt : . ‘ P ae 4 a aa le : ’ — 4 7 . ' = is Lh ‘ t = Soa Naicat é agri- 
ws : ger “i es 0 OF! i ia ay + i ombatreit © igul : ul pl 2 Bont. ea ane Me tie = of 30 0U0 000 coun it ol : ery 100 men now = ( m- eed f irme ; fair prices and the mill normal level, in fact, still le than 50 cultural income for the present year 
val -; ip to the leve ng the 1909 his ¢ : intry in de res “" four ears popula ‘ion det line d Tha declit ed n the ¢ at leas 90 ane will begin to ‘ um again. Farmers will! per cent of the 1923-25 normal as com- will total little more than $6,000,000,- 
1914, period oo. American industry's biggest mar- alone. it is estimated, threw more than |} ybably 60 Ic heir jobs because of begin to buy for the greatest repairing, puted by the economists 000 compared with $10,000,000,000 
ier the plan worked out, only ket was destroyea because the pur- six million city people out of work. ) reductions in rural buying power. Give and equipping job in history. Busi-| What this means in terms of in- which is considered normal, 
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Developing Aids 
To Oil Industry 
Under New Code 


Federal Administrator and 
Coordinating Committee 
To Deal With Price-fixing 
And Production 


Nation's oil industry yiel 
administrator Sept. 2 
into opera- 
Interior 


The 
Federal 
code of fair competition went 
tion, with the Secretary ot 
Harold L. Ickes, as Administre 

A planning and coordinating commit- 
tee of 15 was named Aug. 30 by President 
Roosevelt to work with the Administrator 
The committee will deal with price-fixing 
and production problems of the industry, 
although the Administrator has power 
under the code to limit cutput 

Appointment of Secretary Ickes as Ad- 
ministra I 
President. 


as its 


tor was announced Aug. 29 by the 


Price-fixing Planned 

A base pri t 
a gallon for isolin t wholesale 
consid ¢ y the nmitte at its first 
meeting Sept. 1. ttil this price is 
regarded as ope of the I steps in 
bringing order into the chaotic oil situ- 
atiol 

Under the formula provided in the code, 
the price of crude thi 
ward from $1 a barrel. Cost of a barrel 
of crud 18.5 times the whole- 
sale refinery price of a gallon of gasoline. 


ce of between and 6 cents 


was 


thus would 


range up- 


set 
set 


Committee Persennel 

Personnel of the mmittee includes 
three NRA _ representative: They are 
James A. Moffett as the Government's 
chief member; Donald R. Richberg, labor 
counsel of the NRA, and M. L. Benedum, 
of Pittsburgh. 

Other members 
New York; Wirt Franklin, 
Ralph T. Zook, Bradford, 
Bennette, Tulsa; W. T. 
land; E. B. Reeser, Tulsa; K. R. Kings- 
bury, San Francisco; B. Majewski 
Chicago; C. F. Roeser, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Amos L. Beatty, Bartlesville, Okla.; C. E. 
Arnott, New York, and Henry M. Dawes, 
Chicago. 


Axtell J. Byles, 
Tulsa, Okla.; 
Pa.; Howard 

Cleve- 


Renewed Campaign 
For Re-employment 


Fund Public 


Allotments for 
Works Set Record 


d from Page 1.J 
levees and outlet enlargements 
Caloosahatchee River and Lake 
chobee drainage area in Florida. 
War Department list is printed 
page 15.) 

The Midtown Hudson Tunnel loan, one 
of the week's public works allotment fea- 


of the 
Okee- 
(The 
on 


tures, Was sanctioned by President Roose- | 


Velt after its approval the Special 
Board for Public Works. The Port of 
New York Authority met the Board's re- 
quirements as to engineering feasibility, 
figancial soundness and economic yalue 
of the tunnel project. Of the $37,500,000 
allotted as an advance to 
tunnel construction, $10,000,000 will be 
available for the first year’s work and of 
this 85 per cent is to go to wage earners, 
the Port Authority stated. 
Will Employ 8,000 

The tunnel will employ approximately 
8.000 men, directly or indirectly, during 
the four years of its construction. The 
contracts are to be awarded within 20 
days from Aug. 31 for delivery of 50,000 
tons of cast iron tunnel segments and 2,000 
tons of special tunnel bolts, and within 
60 or 90 days the Port will award con- 
tracts for the construction of the tube 
itself. A li rt of the New York 
right of way already has been obtained 
by the Port. The loan money will be ad- 
vanced by the Government as it is re- 
quired by the Port. The Government's 
security for the loan, in 10-year notes at 
4 per cent interest, will be the revenue 
accruing from the tunnel after it pays 
operating and maintenance expenses. 

According to the Port Authority, the 
present Holland Tunnel and ferries at 
New York City will soon be inadequate to 
handle motor traffic across that portion 
of the Hudson River between the Battery 
and Forty-second Street, its annual traffic 
of 12,00C,000 vehicles developing a peak 
load excess of demand over capacity. Its 
earnings over all charges and amortiza- 
tion for 1932 approximated $2,600,000. 
Ferries in the immediate vicinity carried 
7,000,000 vehicles in 1932. 

The Midtown Tunnel, 8,000 feet long 
with two lanes of traffic, will be two and 
one-half miles north of the Holland tun- 
nel. It will be a one-tube tunnel at first, 
@ south tube with development of a por- 
tion of its approaches sufficient to allow 
two-way traffic to use the one tunnel but 
so constructed that a north tube may be 
added whenever financing permits it, 
without interference with the south tube 
traffic. 


by 


Traffic Estimated 

The Port of New York Authority esti- 
mates the first year’s traffic will be at 
least 5,000,000 vehicles. It points out that 
in the last six years all trans-Hudson ve- 
hicular traffic has increased from 16,- 
000,000 to about 29,000,000. The tunnel 
will be 8,000 feet long and will serve the 
municipalities of Weehawken, Union City 
and North Bergen in New Jersey as well 
as New York City. 

The toll rates coniemplated are 50 cents 
for automobiles and $1 for buses, with an 
expected average rate of 54 cents per 
vehicle which the Holland Tunnel now 
realizes. The tube will permit quick 
travel with safety. The interior of the 
tunnel, its ventilation system and its con- 
struction procedure will be patterned after 
the Holland tunnel 

The $37,000,000 for flood control will be 
spent for continuation of work in the 
Memphis, Vicksburg, and New Orleans 
districts, with expected new employment 
of 34,000 men for one year. Of it, there 
will be $33,986,956 on construction and 
$3,000,000 for obligations in the New 
Madrid Floodway and for rights of way 
in Arkansas on the Red River and in 
the Atchafalaya Basin. The Adminis- 
tration had previously given $7,000,000 for 
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VICTORY OF THE AGRICULTU 


RAL RELIEF ACT IN COURT 


Constitutionality of Two Major Recovery Laws Sustained in Lower Court: Farm Case to Be Taken to Highest Tribunal: Questions 
Of Emergency Legislation and ‘Public Interest’ Involved in Dairymen’s Suit 


Bot# the National Recovery Act 

and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act—the two laws upon which 
the whole national recovery pro- 
gram of President Roosevelt is 
based—now have been held con- 
stitutional by justices in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

On Aug. 29 Justice Daniel W 
O'Donoghue held that the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act—under which 
the Government’s whole farm pro- 
gram works—is an exercise of 
powers within the Constitution. He 
refused the plea of independent 
milk dealers of Chicago for an in- 
junction restraining the Secretary 
of Agriculture from licensing milk 
distributors of that area and from 
fixing prices. Notice of appeal to 
the Supreme Court has been given 
in this case. 

In the first test case, in an opin- 
ion handed down Aug. 15 in the 
same court the constitutionality of 
the National Recovery Act had been 
upheld, surviving an attack by 
Texas oil interests. No notice of 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States has yet been given in 
that case. 

Justice O'Donoghue declared in 
the Adjustment Act case: 

“The court finds that the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act is consti- 
tutional and that the regulations 
and licenses promulgated thereun- 
der are reasonable and valid.” 





Chicago Milk Order 





The Chicago milk agreement was 
License No. 1 under the new farm 
act. Through that order, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture licensed all 
milk dealers of the city, set the 
prices they were to pay for milk 
and the prices at which they. were 
to sell milk. 

This use of power is the most 
drastic permitted under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, and its 
test in court involved the heart of 
the legislation. 

Through its use the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, had 
fixed 312 cents a quart as the ap- 
proximate price to be paid dairy- 
men for milk, and 10 cents as the 
approximate retail price. Inde- 
pendent milk dealers, who do not 
deliver, contended that they should 
have the right to sell milk at lcast 
3 cents a quart cheaper than the 
regular dealers. They argued that 
they would be put out of business 
unless given a price differentjal. 

The cases were entitled Beck “V. 
Wallace and Economy Dairy Co. v. 
Wallace. They are nearly identical 
except that the former involved an 
intrastate dealer in milk while the 
latter involved an interstate busi- 
ness. 

The petitioners for an injunction 
were represented by the firm of 
Dodds & Burkinshaw, of Washing- 
ton, D. C, and the argument for 
Secretary Wallace was made by 
James L. Fly, special assistant to 
the Attorney General. 





Plea for Low Price 





The following transcript and de- 
cision (printed in full text) give 
the argument and the court’s at- 
titude on this issue: 

MR. BURKINSHAW. The question 
presented is the constitutionality of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, with cer- 
tain enabling’ regulations and licenses 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with particular regard to the 
Metropolitan milk shed of Chicago. 

The facts set up by our bill are 
roughly as follows: Plaintiffs carry on 
an over-the-counter business in the 
sale of milk. The milk obtained by 
them is sold without delivery service 
to customers who buy over the counter. 
Plaintiffs maintain no wagons, no au- 
tomobiles. By reason of this they are 
enabled to sell milk at the compara- 
tively cheap price of 6% cents per 
quart. They buy at the approximate 
rate of 3'4 cents per quart. 

Under the terms of the Chicago milk 
license our clients have been ordered 
to sell milk to their customers at 10 
cents a quart. They are deprived of 
the right heretofore afforded them of 
doing business in their own way. The 
price of milk as fixed by the Secretary 
makes no difference whether the milk 
is delivered or undelivered. Plaintiffs 
are required to sell their milk at 10 
zents to compete with companies which 
sell and deliver for 10 cents. As the 
price of delivery alone is about 3 cents, 
plaintiffs are forced to take an un- 
earned profit which is unconscionable 
and unjust both to producer and con- 
sumer. 

THE COURT. You say that 
profit is too large to yourselves? . 

MR. DODDS. Exactly. The profit 
is so large now that our customers 
will leave us. It is confiscatory. 


| Federal Price Fixing | 
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MR. BURKINSHAW. With regard 
to the right of the United States to 
fix prices. Price-fixing, public interest, 
and due process are ah interrelated, 
because the cases involving price-fix- 
ing all arise under the due process 
clause, and the cases hold that if a 
business is affected with a public in- 
terest Congress or a Legislature may 
regulate prices without violating the 





due process clause. Now, the United 
States Government is one of specific 
grants from the States. It has no 
power other than is contained in the 
grant awarded willingly by the com- 
ponent parts of that organization. 

THE COURT. Was the Constitu- 
tion formed that way, or does it re- 
cite “We, the People of the United 
States?” Does the United States get 
its authority from the States or from 
the people? 

MR. BURKINSHAW. There was a 
surrender by the people, through the 
conduit of the States, of certain pow- 
ers, but that surrender passed through 
that conduit. 

THE COURT. I do not think the 
Constitution is an agreement of the 
various States. 





Interest of Public 





MR. BURKINSHAW. Very well, sir. 
With regard to price-fixing, the cases 
fall into two classes. The first has 
to do with war power. My house 
could be pulied down in time of war, 
but not in time of peace. Next, the 
cases affected are impressed with a 
public interest. 

THE COURT. Is the situation 
bar affected with a public interest. 

MR. BURKINSHAW. I do not think 


at 


$o. 

THE COURT. How should the 
court determine whether or not it is? 

MR. BURKINSHAW. By analogy 
from the previously decided cases in 
the United States Supreme Court. In 
Wolff Packing Company v. Court of 
Industrial Relations, Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft said with regard to businesses 
affected with a public interest that 
they are roughly these: Railroads, 
grist mills and certain elevators and 
sabs. The same line of thought was 
used in Munn v. Illinois, wherein the 
Supreme Court held that a grain ele- 
vator was a business impressed with a 
public interest. 

THE COURT. What I want to know 
is whether the court today is to be 
governed by an enumeration of busi- 
nesses or properties affected with a 
public interest that may appear in a 
decision 20 or 30 years ago, or is it a 
question of fact that should be decided 
as each case arises? 

MR. BURKINSHAW. I think the 
rule is this, if I may make bold to 
state it. I think it is not the function 
of the court when a question regarding 
price-fixing comes before it to investi- 
gate the facts or social trends or the 
circumstances surrounding the _ busi- 
ness to determine whether or not it 
is affected with a public interest. I 
think it is the duty of the court to 
follow the rules as laid down by the 
Supreme Court of the Unitede States. 





Ice Case Analogy | 





THE COURT. Do you then contend 
that once a thing has been decided to 
be not impressed with a public in- 
terest that as the years go on it could 
not change and become impressed 
with the public interest? 

MR. BURKINSHAW. I would not 
contend that. The Constitution is an 
elastic document. But it was only a 
year or so ago that the Supreme Court 
stated, in the case of New State Ice 
Co. v. Liebmann, the Oklahoma Ice 
Case, that milk is not a commodity 
impressed with a public interest. I 
will read a portion of it: 

“It [the ice business] is a business 
as essentially private in its nature as 
the business of the grocer. the dairy- 
man, the butcher, baker, etc., each of 
whom performs a service which to a 
greater or less extent the community 
is dependent upon and is interested in 
having maintained; but which bears 
no such relation to the public as to 
warrant its inclusion in the category 
of businesses charged with a_ public 
use.” 





Milk Vital Commodity | 





MR. FLY. We shall most seriously 
contend, and this is something upon 
which the Supreme Court has never 
passed, that the business of the milk 
industry, particularly in conditions 
that exist today, not only in general 
but in view of the evils and burdens 
of that industry, is affected with a 
strong public interest. 

The problem is largely one of fact, 
and the answer comes from an in- 
formed judgment on public needs. 

There are cases holding that Con- 
gress may regulate wages in an emer- 
gency and may regulate rents. It is 
obvious that an important considera- 
tion is the degree of public interest 
involved in the situation before the 
court. If it be found that the busi- 
ness in question is affected with a pub- 
lic interest, then the power of Con- 
gress to regulate is very broad. 





Consumer’s Rights 





I need not point to the court that 
milk is a vital commodity upon which 
the health and vitality of the race de- 
pends. It involves a situation not to 
be compared with the Tennessee gaso- 
line case where the Supreme Court 
held that the State could not fix the 
price of gasoline. 

The Government would draw atten- 
tion to the following matters bearing 
on the factual situation. Congress has 
declared that there is a present acute 
economic emergency. 

MR. BURKINSHAW. But that dec- 
laration is not conclusive as far as 
the courts are concerned, although it 
is entitled to great weight. 

MR. FLY. Yes, it is entitled to a 
great deal of weight. And this court 
in the Southport Petroleum Case rec- 
ognized that an emergency does exist. 
Congress has further declared that ag- 
ricultural conditions because of the 


emergency have affected transactions 
in agricultural commodities with a na- 
tional public interest. 

This is the statute which the plain- 
tiffs seek to overturn in the face of 
these legislative findings specifically 
upon the point at issue that basic ag- 
ricultural commodities are affected 
with a public interest. 

The milk industry is the fourth 
largest in the United States. From 
the standpoint of the consuming public, 
milk is the greatest of the necessities 
The supply must be ample; it must 
be continuous; it must be uninter- 
rupted; the milk must be pure and 
healthful. The price to the consuimer 
must be fair. For the producer his 
outlet must be steady. And he must 
receive a price that will bring him 
up from his present condition of 
submerged peasantry. Distributors 
must be protected against ruthless 
competition and unfair practices. 

The price to the distributor must of 
necessity be sufficient for him to main- 
tain that service upon which the public 
so strongly depends and it must en- 
able him to pay fair prices to the 
farmers. 

Regulations of those prices is neccs- 
sary on both ends of the line. We must 
protect the consuming public against 
the evils of unfair practices which in- 
variably lead to monopoly, and we must 
assure the farmer that he will receive 
a fair price for his product. 

The plaintiffs are striking at the 
heart of a heroic effort on the part of 
the Administration to bring this coun- 
try out of economic ruin. They are 
asking this court to perpetuate a sys- 
tem under which the economic struc- 
ture burns. 





Argument Resented 





MR. DODDS. To that last, I would 
say that no effort can be more heroic 
than it is lawful. Counsel intimates 
that my clients are unpatriotic, but I 
would ask counsel since what time it 
has become unpatriotic for a lawyer to 
take the just cause of his client to the 
courts of this country for adjudication? 
I am amazed, if your honor please, 
that any lawyer at the bar would so 
stigmatize the orderly review of mat- 
ters that are presented to the court 
here. 

MR. FLY. If I have said anything 
that would in any measure challenge 
the patriotism of my friends here I beg 
that the court will consider it wWith- 
drawn, without, however, withdrawing 
the effect of the remarks in so far as 
they may bear upon the merits of the 
issues before the court. 

The problems of the milk industry 
are most serious. The first is that of a 
surplus. One of the great efforts of 
the plan now under attack is to take 
care of that surplus. The parties com- 
ing before this court asking that this 
court_condemn and seriously, impair a 
great national recovery progam, tin- 
dertake no burden whatsoever in that 
regard, They fulfill no social obliga- 
tion. 





| Danger in Competition 





The second trouble is the ruthless 
competition. At this very moment the 
supply of milk in Chicago is in danger. 
That sort of situation cannot be cured 
by opening the door for parasitic, un- 

_ healthful competition and perpetuating 
the chaotic condition. The type of 
competition which comes before the 
court today is doing nothing to assist 
the producers to acquire a status above 
that of submerged peasants. 





Manner of Milk Sale 





Third, health standards. I should 
be derelict in my duty if I did not point 
out that the plantiffs here display to 
a court of conscience a competition 
which is at best based on unhealthful 
standards. 

These are wayside stands, your 
honor. These people do not have ade- 
quate facilities for carrying out those 
conditions which are required for 
healthful distribution of milk. Chi- 
cago has very strict regulations, and 
these stands are established right on the 
fringes of the city with a view to 
breaking down those regulations. 

The plaintiffs are typical of the small 
minority that appear as leeches sucking 
the blood of every decent industry in 
this country. They live off the struc- 
ture; they cannot live without it; and 
like termites boring into the foundation 
of a building, they threaten to tear 
the whole structure down about them- 
selves and all of those within. 

I should think, your honor, that we 
need not cite opinions to convince the 
court that this industry is affected 
with a strong public interest, and that 
for that reason the due process clause 
will not obstruct the efforts of Con- 
gress to alleviate the conditions in that 
industry. However, if we need a de- 
cision in point we have one. On July 
11 of this year Chief Judge Pound of 
the New York Court of Appeals decided 
the case of People against Nebbia. 
There the court had under considera- 
tion a State statute creating a milk 
control board, which board, pursuant 
to authority, fixed the price at which 
milk was to be bought and sold in New 
York. The case clearly holds that such 
a regulation is not a violation of the 
due process clause. 





Problem of Industry 





MR. DODDS, I cannot think of any 
better way to illustrate the spirit which 
I think should be frowned upon by 
this court, the spirit that has been dis- 
closed in attempting to ciforce what 
we sincerely believe are unconstitu- 
tional laws against the rights of our 


clients, than that we should be thus 
criticized for coming to a court at all 
with our problems. The need for court 
action and for injunctive relief that we 
request could not be better argued than 
by counsel's own statement in that re- 
spect. 

I may be wrong, but it would seem to 
me that the Federal Government could 
hardly urge that it is quite smart 
enough to run all of the one-fourth to 
one-half of the agriculture of the 
United States and regulate it minutely, 
and do it right. 

I do not speak in a belittling way, 
because I have the greatest admiration 
for the men who are now in charge of 
this Government. I do say, however, 
that governments in the long run are 
run by politicians, and those presently 
in power may have only the most 
worthy motives, but those who may fol- 
low them in weeks or months may have 
the motive of turning over the control 
of the entire agriculture to the Gov- 
ernment, making it a political football. 
This is a deviation from our previous 
constitutional conceptions. 





Order, Not a Permit 





MR. BURKINSHAW. May I inject 
at this point a rather significant thing 
in connection with ‘the Chicago milk 
license? This is not a license in the 
ordinary sense that one applies for and 
receives it. This license, without re- 
quest, without solicitation on the part 
of the person to be licensed, was im- 
posed upon every person within the 
Chicago milk shed dealing in milk. 
That license was imposed by adminis- 
trative flat, in violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is given power to 
revoke or suspend any license he may 
issue and such revocation or suspension 
is to be final if in accordance with law. 
Any person engaged in business without 
such license shall be subject to a fine 
of not more than $1,000 for cach day 
during which the violation continues. 

Here is a grant by this Act to impose 
licenses, to impose conditions, condi- 
tions not known, not realized, and 
which conditions if violated may ex- 
pose some defendant to a fine of not 
more than $1,000 a day. 


May I point out that this is almost 
identically the state of affairs that 
caused the United States Supreme 
Court to hold unconstitutional a cer- 
tain portion of the Lever Act. The 
Lever Act had as its object the break- 
ing down and the prosecution of those 
indulging in or engaging in profiteer- 
ing by, among other things, fixing prices 
for the sale of milk. 

In the case of Detroit Creamery v. 
United States, that case arising under 
the Lever Act, the Supreme Court held 
that the Act was unconstitutional be- 
cause of vagueness and because if failed 
to provide a standard of criminality. 
If there ever was a case on all fours 
with this one, there it is. It even deals 
with the same commodity. 

MR. FLY. My friend has chal- 
lenged the statute upon the grounds 
that these is a criminal penalty un- 
dev some vague provisions of a statute 
here. I cannot find what the whole 
thing is about. If you read the par- 
ticular section of the statute it will 
be found that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture may not impose a fine of 
more than $1,000, the amount of which 
is fixed. The only thing for which 
a man may be prosecuted is doing 
business without a license. And that 
prosecution may be started only after 
such time as the Secretary has sus- 
pended or revoked the license, which 
in turn must come only after oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. 


a Remedies Untaken 





Lever Case Cited 











In connection with this and other 
hearings, the Government would in- 
vite attention to the clear prematurity 
of the action and the failure Jf ile 
plaintiffs to exhaust their administra- 
tive remedies. The impulsive charuc- 
ter of the plaintiff's attack here 1s 
typified by the rush which they .na7te 
to get into the Federal Court in Chi- 
cago within the first hour this licenre 
was supposed to be in effect. 

Incidentally, I may point out that 
neither then nor today do they pur- 
port to comply with it while they make 
application for the aid of this court. 
Plaintiffs have the following adminis- 
trative avenues of relief: 

First, they may apply for a mod- 
ification of the license and procure a 
hearing thereon Second, at such 
hearing they may raise the question 
of the legality and applicability of 
regulations and license. Third, the 
Secretary may not suspend or revoke 
the license except after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing. Fourth, 
at such hearing plaintiffs may raise 
any question as to the legality or ap- 
plicability of any of the provisions. 
Fifth, even after suspension or re- 
vocation plaintiffs may demand a 
hearing and procure reinstatement. 
Sixth, if the action of the Secretary 
is arbitrary, if he encroaches upon any 
of the constitutional or legal rights 
of the plaintiffs’ they may have re- 
dres sin a court of equity. 

They have not taken advantage of 
a single one of these remedies, and 
the Supreme Court has repeatedly held 
in cases far less clear that the courts 
will not indulge in the presumption 
that a responsible administrative 
agency wil lact illegally in advance of 
the action of such agency. 

MR. DODDS. I would like to say 
to the court that some of the rules 
promulgated by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and urged here never ap- 
peared until after these cases were 
started by the filing of the bill. 


MR. FLY. However at the very 
moment this license was issued, the 
regulations carried on the face of them 
that Series 3 of the General Regula- 
tions were to be issued and would be 
applicable to the license in question. 
Plaintiffs knew ahead of time that 
some mofe rules would be forthcoming. 


| Differential in Price | 


THE COURT. Is not the matter of 
a differential between milk relivered 
and milk sold over the counter a mat- 
ter that might be settled by proper 
application to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture? 

MR. DODDS. 
your Honor please. 
NTHE COURT. Has there been an ap- 
plication and refusal? 

MR. DODDS. We have been before 
the Department several times in that 
connection and taiked with various 
agents. 

THE COURT. Is that alleged in the 
bill of complaint? I must be governed 
Wy what the record discloses. 

MR. DODDS. There is no allega- 
tion in this bill of complaint that we 
have asked and been refused this dif- 
ferential. 








I wish it could, if 





| Interstate Commerce 





MR. FLY. While we feel that plain- 
tiffs are foreclosed by their failure to 
proceed according to the regulations 
of the Department of Agriculture, I 
shall touch briefly upon some of the 
constitutional points involved. One 
question suggests the entire problem: 
Has the Government of the United 
States in the present emergency and 
under the circumstances disclosed in 
this case, the powe rto regulate the 
price of milk bought and sold in the 
current of interstate commerce? 

THE COURT. Does this Act cite or 
purport to be passed in pursuance of 
the power of Congress over interstate 
commerce? 

MR, FLY. It does in effect. In the 
declaration of emergency it states thac 
the depressed condition of agriculture 
has burdened and obstructed the nor- 
mal currents of commerce in agricul- 
tural commodities. 

The interstate and intrastate com- 
merce come into direct competition. 
There is a long line of decisions that 
show the power of Congress to go into 
an intrastate transaction where it has 
an immediate Dearing on the inter- 
state. And the power to regulate such 
commerce is one that never was re- 
served to the people but was specificaliy 
delegated to the national authority. 





Summary of Arguments 





MR. BURKINSHAW, If ever coun- 
sel in a case had the privilege of bring- 
ing to the attention of the court a 
regulation or a license that was mani- 
festly discriminatory or confiscatory 
in character we have it today. 

It is not only repugnant to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and repug- 
nant to our institutions; it is, Sir, one 
of the most capricious and arbitrary 
rules ever laid upon a man by a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet of the "Jnited 
States. It would almost be an im- 
pertinence were I to go further in 
arguing the proposition that that por- 
tion of the license is manifestly dis- 
criminatory, manifestly confiscatory 

In conclusion, I should like to say 
this. We have gotton along for some 
years under the Constitution of the 
United States. I respectfully submit 
that it is the duty of the court to see 
that we continue to go along in the 
same way. 

MR. FLY. I would suggest, your 
Honor, that one single interruption to 
the present litigation will palsy the 
hands of the executive departments in 
the great work of economic recovery. 
We respectfully request the court to 
uphold the Government in this strug- 
gle and to permit the orderly progress 
of the great recovery program. 

MR. DODDS. The question is 
whether we have presented to this 
court a situation that would raise in 
your Honor’s mind a reasonable doubt 
about the constitutionality of this Act 
If we have raised this doubt, and if 
we have raised a question as to 
whether our clients may be irreparably 
injured, then we think the preliminary 
injunction should be allowed. It does 
no more than hold the matter in status 
quo until this litigation can take place 
and the real merits be adjudicated 
in this court. 





' 
Court’s Decision 





THE COURT. The court finds that 
a national emergency exists and that 
the welfare of the people and the 
very existence of the Government itself 
ure in peril The day has passed 
when absolute vested rights in con- 
tract or property are to be regarded 
as sacrosanct or above the law. Neither 
che necessities of life nor commodities 
affected with a public interest can 
any longer be left to ruthless com- 
petition or selfish greed for their pro- 
duction or distribution. 

The court finds that the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act passed by Congress 
May 12, 1933, is constitutional and 
that the regulations and licenses pro- 
mulgated thereunder are reasonable 
and valid. Citing: The People of the 
State of New York v. Leo Nebbia, 
Court of Appeals of New York, No. 355, 
decided Juiy 11, 1933. 

Acccrdingly, the court discharges the 
rule to show cause and refuses to grant 
the temporary injunction in the two 
cases and grants the motions to dis- 
miss the two bills of complaint. 

MR. BURKINSHAW. I desire at the 
present time to give notice of a for- 
mal appeal. 


<S Little Advantage 


Seen in Code for 
Nation’s Railways 


Might Be Questionable From 

a Legal Standpoint, Says 
Coordinator Eastman, in 
Ruling to Rail Group 


A code for railroads might not only be 
Questionable legally but of little advan- 
tage to either the roads or their workers. 

This is the answer Joseph B. Eastman, 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
handed down Sept. 1 in an opinion to 
the Association or Railway Labor Execu- 
tives The Association had called on 
President Roosevelt and told him the 
public was beginning to wonder why the 
NRA Biue Eagle did not appear on trains. 

‘I understand,” Mr. Eastman said, “that 
the codes so tar adopted have gone no 
further than to fix minimugj compensa- 
tion and maximum hours a week, leav- 
ing wage rates to be fixed by collective 
bargaining. in the case of the railroads 
Wage rates have been fixed by such bar- 
gaining, in definite agreements which do 
not expire until June 30, 1934. 

“Either the code would leave these 
agreements unimpaired, thus preventing 
any increase in wage rates through col- 
lective bargaining to compensate tor the 
snortening of hours, or they would strike 
down the agreements and leave many 
matters governed thereby in doubt and 
confusion. I do not know which result 
would follow, but presume it would be 
the first of these alternatives. 

“I am of the opinion that the adoption 
of a code for the railroads under the NIRA 
would not be wise, even if it were legally 
practicable. In saying this I do not mean 
that railroad labor conditions are al] that 
they should be. 

“In the memorandum from the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association it is stated 
that the railroads employ 1,750,000 in nor- 
mal times and are now employing about 
1,000,000, leaving 750,000 unemployed. This 
is, I think, an overstatement, for improve- 
ments in transportation methods make it 
improbable that anything like 750,000 
would be reemployed even if traffic should 
be restored to 1929 proportions.” 

Other aims of the NRA codes—such as 
control of dverproduction, suspension of 
; anti-trust laws, control of competition—~ 
already are regulated for railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Coordi« 
nator Eastman pointed out. 

Turning to the legality of a rail code, 
he argued that Congress had shown its 
intention in the Emergency Transportation 
Act and elsewhere to leave the treatmeng 
| of rail problems for special handling. He 
cited especially the power conferred upon 
him to investigate conditions and sugges¢ 
remedies. 
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Germany Still Leads | 
In Chemicals Exports 


Volume of Trade Nearly Twice 
| ry y . . 4 
That of United States 


Although relatively losing ground, as 
compared with the United States and 
Great Britain, Germany was able to maine 
tain its status of the world’s leading chem« 
ical exporter in the first half of 1933, 

According to a report issued by the 
Commerce Department's Chemicai Divi- 
sion, the total value of Germany's exports 
curing this period in dollars was $83,850,- 
000, which was a drop of 7 per cent as 
compared with the first six months of 
1932. Exports from the United States dur- 
ing the same time fell 5.5 per cent, to 
$46,300,000, while those of Great Britain 
cropped 3 per cent, to $39,050,000 

While it is too early for exact figures 
for destinations of Germany's shipments, 
ii is estimated that at least 7 per cent of 
its exports during the 1933 period went to 
the United States. 

Referring to labor conditions in the Gere 
nian chemical industry, the Commerce De- 
partment report shows that the I. G. Fare 
benindustrie, the leading manufacturer, 
added 5,000 workers to its payroll in the 
first six months of 1933. Since the low 
point of the depression in the Summer of 
1932, approximately 9,000 additional! work« 
ers have been employed. 

While part of this large increase has 
been due to artificial measures for spread- 
ing employment. there seems to be no 
question , the report states, that a notable 
part has been due to the marked accel- 
eration in German chemical production, 


Contracts to Build Vessels 
As Progress to Treaty Navy 





[Continued from Page 2.] 
constructed by the Bethlehem Shipbuilde 
inv Corvoration, Quincy. Mass. 

The following destroyers of 1.500 tons 
each were named: “Mahan,” Cummings, 
United Dry Docks, Inc.. New York; 
“Drkyton,” “Lamson,” 1,500 tons each, 
Bath Iron Works Corporation, Bath. Me.: 
“Flusser,” “Reid.” 1,500 tons each, Federal 
Fhipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., Kearney, 
N. J.; “Case.” “Convngham,” 1,500 tons 
each. Boston Navy Yard: and “Cassin,” 
“Shaw.” 1.500 tons each, Philadelphia Navy 
Yard; “Tucker,” “Downes,” Norfolk Navy 
Yard; “Cushing,” “Perkins,” Puget Sound 
Navy Yard: and “Smith,” “Preston,” Mare 
Island, Calif. Navy Yard. 

Increase on Salt Herring 

An application has been filed with the 

United States Tariff Commission for an 
increase in the duty on salt herring. The 
Commission stated Aug. 31 that the ap- 
riication was filed by the Juneau Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Juneau, Alaska. 
Guard repair work and equipment, $8.- 
501.190, of which $4,500,000 is to buiid 
three cruising cutters, each 300 feet long, 
at Quincy, Mass., Camden. N. J.. and 
Newport News, Va., at $1,650,000 and three 
crulsine cutters 165 feet long. at 
New York, Wilmington and Baltimore, 
along with $900.000 for four harbor craft 
at Bath, Me., New York, Wilmington and 
Baltimore. 

Veterans’ Administration. $515,000 for 
construction and repair work at Tuskegee, 
Ala: Ga.: Knoxville. Iowa; 


each 
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flood control work on the Mississippi. 
Levees to Be Built “7% 
The Memphis District will receive $17,- 
720,400 for construction, the major part 
of which will~be spent on levees, including 
Birds Point to Cape Girardeau and levees 
at Mounds, Hickman and south of Tip- 
tonville. The New Orleans district wiil 
receive $9,574,156 for constructior $3,- 
960,000 of this on levees in the Aicha- 


ho ONE] 


users already are repaying the Govern- 
ment,, $500,000. Oregon: Stanfield proj- 
ect, to reconstruct canals, $100,000. Utah: 
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$2,000,000; Sun River, to complete project, 
$600,000. 

Nevada: Newlands project, for addi- 
tional storage by reservoir construciion 
on the Truckee River, $1,500,000; and tor 
construction of reservoir on the lower 
Humboldt River to supply water to 33,000 
acres of alfalfa ranches for sheep and 
cattle feed, $2.000.000. New Mexico: Rio 
Grande project, to build drains and lat- 
erals in New Mexico on an almost com- 
pleted Federal reclamation project, a 
$13,500,000 investment on which water 


puaetanaanetitiendiaanl 


such projects shall be self-liquidating. ;| farmers to the verge of bankruptcy, $4,- 
The Bureau of Reclamation informed the | 000,000; Minidoka Gooding Division, to 
Public Works Administration, the latter | improve the lateral system to serve lands 
announced Aug. 30, that the projects | in the Wood River Valley near Shoshone, 
thus approved in this allotment will give | $400,000. Montana: Bitter Root, to re- 
direct employment to 3,960 men. which $650,000 already has been expended 
The $15,415,000 is distributed as follows: construct part of a canal system, on 
Arizona: Yuma, drainage comple- | under Act of Congress, $100,000; Milk 
tion, $120.000. Idaho Boise, additional River, to build small laterals and struc- 
drainage to relieve sceped areas, $100,- tures for water delivery, $65,000; Chain 
000; Upper Snake River, to construct Lakes Dam, to. build Chain Lakes Dam 
storage reservoirs in an area where water, and storage reservoir (Havre) on the St. 
shortage in recent years has driven many Mary's River to augment water supply, 





Danville, Ill.; Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; 
Northampton, Mass.; St. Cloud. Minn.; 
Bath, N. Y.; Dayton, Ohio; Johnson City, 
Tenn.; West Los Angeles, Calif.; Marion, 
Hyrum project, dam and reservoir near Ind and Milwaukee, Wis.: National 
Wellsville, Utah, to augment water sup- | Training School for Boys. Washington, 
ply in the Salt Lake Basin and to build D. C., $93,845; and improvements on the 
dam and reservoir on Ogden River near Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, 
Huntsville, 10 miles from Ogden, $3,- 525 00¢ 
00C 00 In the Virgin Isiands. $114,500 allotted 
Miscellaneous is being spent on read work in St. Croix 
following and St. Thomas, repairs on Government 
New Marine Hospital Housc, St. Thomas. and construction of a 
compete construction, , leper asylum at St Croix. 


are for drainage, replacement of tem- 
porary with permanent structures, and 
improvement of laterals so that lands 
now under contract to receive water may 
be served better, to improve agricultural 
conditions on existing projects without 
increasing farm acreage. The funds also 
include allotments for building storage 
falaya Basin. The Vicksburg dist: y reservoirs to effect a more dependable 
receive $6.692.400 for constructic in- water supply. Half of these irrigation 
cluding levees and revetment li- projects already have been authorized by 
zation Congress. The work will be done under 

The s, the reclamation law, which provides that 


allotments included the 


ana &t 
tia ‘ Philadelphia, to 
allotments for 9 98 ‘ 
$2,250,000; Coast 

















Code Conference 
For the Shipping 
Trade Is Called 


Steamship Industry to Take 
Up Labor and Marketing 
Problems With Recovery 
Representative 


discussion Of a pro} 





code for shipping interests of the 
States is the purpose of a conference to 
be held, Sept. 7, in Washington between 


representative steamship men and Federal 


Government officials 





Hutch I. Cone, chairman of the advisor; 
committee of the Shipping Board Bureau 
announced, Sept. 1, that he has issued 
invitations to the steamship men for the 


purpose of having them meet William H 











Davis, deputy administrator of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration 1 ex- 
change their views with m on t pro- 
posed code. Admiral Cone believes 


a preliminary conference speed < 











ideration of the formal code after it 
p! nted 

Deputy Admi trator Davis announced 
that he has made plans for a Simila 
meeting through Joseph P. Ryan with a 
committee of the International Longshore- 
men Association. He also announced 
that Victor A. Olander, vice president of 
the International Seamen's Union, has 
been appointed by the Labor Advisory 


Board of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration 


How to War on Crime 
As National Offense 


Measures Federal Government 
May Adopt Are Outlined 


{Continued from lage 1.] 
wavs a reasonable doubt that a State line 


has been crossed In this day of con- 
crete highways, high-powered motor cars 
and aeroplanes. distance is annihilated 
The victim may be taken many miles from 
home within a very few hours 

It is wise to let the Federal Govern- 
ment have the earliest possible infor- 
mation that the crime has been com- 
mitted. Thus, the investigators will be 
enabled to find the clues while they are 
fresh 


The Senate Committee on Racketeering 
was given much valuable material in its 
hearings in New York. It was made plain 
there is ample power under the Consti- 
tution to justify the few additional laws 
needed to protect against modern racke- 
teering that adds to the cost of every- 
thing we buy and threatens the happi- 
ness of every household. The return of 
fugitive witnesses and the creation of an 


American Scotland Yard are among the 
recommendations that will go far toward 
ending the rackets 

There are cnanges in State laws that 
are essential We can classify these and 
give them publicity But, of course. ow 
committee has no jurisdiction over State 


or local matters. There is a temptation 
for witnesses to air all the personal griev- 
ances they have; but unless the evidence 
relates to subjects within reach of th 
Federal Government, it serves merely to 
befog the issue 

With an aroused public opinion, w 
should be able to do at the next session 
in the Congress what has been impossible 
in the past. This will include better 
trol of firearms, with absolute prohibition 
of the subcalibre machine gun. The latte’ 


con- 


is essentially the weapon of the under- 
world 

Universal finger printing will serve to 
find many a missing person and to pre- 
vent mixups in baby hospitals Its use 
should not be regarded as an accompani- 
ment of criminality, but as one of tie 
duties of citizenship. An attempt will o¢ 
made to provide for it 

Martial law life imprisonment and 
death at sunrise are suggested on all 
sides as remedies for racketeering. After 


all, however, it is celerity in apprehension 
and certainty of punishment, rather than 
the severity of the punishment, that dete 
the criminal Adequate and effective); 
applied sentences make crime uni 
tive 

Until we find ways of dealing with 
gangsters without depending on income 
tax evasions, we just 
the orderly processes of the lav 
hope to find those ways Until we 
every mother in America will worry 
the fate of her child, and every property 
owner over his possessions 
Let it be remembered 
attack against the 
snd kidnaping can be 
the cooperation of the 
personal courage on the part of the 
reveal the demands made 
the underworld. Unless he 
and be ready to take 
into his confidence 





do 
over 





that no program 
protective rackets 
effective witnou 
public It 


¢ 
ol 


lakes 
citi- 
upon 


possess 


zen tc 
him by 
this bravery 
authorities 
must fail 


Distillers Speed Up 
Production of Whisky 


justice 


Stocks to Be Increased in 
Anticipation of Repeal 


[Continued Page 1.] 

Only seven distilleries are now op- 
erating in the United States, according 
to the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, 
compared with more than 100 in the 
last year before national prohibition 


Another two plants are known to be in 























process of renovation. Oth old 
tilleries can be put into oper te) 
build up a supply adequate to mect 
future demands 
Sees Repeal by Nov. 6 
In an address Aug. 31 at the dedi- 

cation of the new Federal building at 
Kansas City, Mo er Ge l 
James A. Farley pointed out th 
less than six months 24 out f il 
necessary 36 States have oted for 
repeal and that 14 States will vote on 
or before Nov. 6 

is no longer any room to 

t the repeal of the Eight- 

nament certall I h 





it will be consummated at an ea 
day,” Mr. Farley said 

“I am couvinced that this will mean 
much in the accomplishment of the 
rocovery program upon which t 





ergies of the Administration are now 
roncentrated 
It will pro $800.- 
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000,000 révenues to 
the Fe Go I il 
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Spoliation of 





Country Menaced by Force 


By ‘Army of Crime’ 


Law-Abiding 








of Racketeers Three Times 


Size of Regular Army, Says War Secretary 





By GEOR 


GE H. DERN 


Secretary of War 


4 bepress is in effect today a foreign 


army estimated at 400,000—more than 


three times the size of the Regular Army of the United States—that is oper- 


ating 


the 


= 


1g in this country. invading the domestic tranquillity of our people, invading 
security of our homes, and confiscating our property. 
say it is a foreign army because it is foreign to everything that is really 


American—foreign to American principles and institutions—foreign to Amer- 


ican ideals and traditions. 

I refer, of course, to the army of 
400,000 men and women in the United 
who make their living mostly 
through crime, constituting what may 

ry appropriately be called “The Scar- 
let Army of the United States.” 

Members of this scarlet army of 
crime, through their numerous burgla- 
ries and kidnapings, are constantly vio- 
lating the sanctity of American homes, 
snatching babies from 
children from their nurseries, 
and mothers from the doorways 

Racketeers are levying tribute, in one 
form or another, on our business and 
industry that adds to the cost of the 
essities of life of every family in 

land. Gangsters and gunmen, in 
their machine-gun warfare, have killed 
law-abiding men and innocent women 
who were peacefully walking along the 
street, and have murdered children who 
were playing in front of their homes. 
They do not hesitate to mow down with 
machine-guns officers of the law in the 
performance of their sworn duty. 

This must and will be stopped. 


States 





ne 


the 





American Indifference 
To Growth of Crime 

There is no question that the fright- 
ful conditions of crime existing in the 
United States today are, to a great de- 
gree, due to the indifference of the 
American people In a republic like 
ours the people get the kind of govern- 
ment that they demand and deserve. 
As regards crime, the people are get- 
ting today what, through their shame- 

indifference, they have permitted 

However, I belicve with General Per- 
hing that once the American citizen 

aroused to the danger that menaces 
his country in this terrible crime situa- 
tion, he will gloriously redeem his in- 
difference of the past 
also believe that the American peo- 
are beginning to be aroused by the 
war that the Department of Justice, 
under the able directiomof the fearless 
ind courageous Attorney General and 





the inspiring leadership of President 
Roosevelt, has been so vigorously and 
relentlessly waging on crime for the 
last few months, and is going to con- 
tinue to wage until this great country 


f ours is rid of the scourge of frightful 
crime with which it is now cursed 
The criminals and other lawbreakers 
the invading scarlet army of 400,000- 
e today perpetrating on the American 


people abuses, depredations, eaploita- 
tion and cruelty greater in some ways 
than the exploitation. oppression, and 

ranny that the Colonists suffered, and 


which caused the War of the Revolu- 
tion 


Take, for example, the unjust tea and 


other taxes that were imposed on the 
Colonists, the annual total of which 
mounted to probably only a few hun- 


dred thousand dollars, and compare 
that with the staggering sum of twelve 


to eighteen billion dollars the racket- 
eers now levy annually on the American 
people epresenting a vearly tax of 
approximately $100 to $150 on ever) 
man, woman and child in the United 


States, and being the most fabulous and 





reprehensible ille ation evel! 
vied upon the citizens of the United 
States, or any other country. 


Cost of Crime Double 
Revenues for Taxes 


a half 
by 


It is from five to seven 
pent ann 
nt and t 
the public schools of 
Why do we sit supinely un- 
terrific tax which yields us 
harm, whilst we work our- 
renzy over the much'lighter 
excessive governmental ex- 
which all, vield us 
f useful! service? 





the “8 States 


Union on 
» Nation 






but 





after 


penditures 
some good in the form < 
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According t latest available 
ures, the Federal, State. @nd local taxes 
average 78.26 for every man, woman 
and child, which is about one-half the 
annual tribute being paid the rack- 
eteers 

Again, in connection with taxation 
through expenditures for the prevention 





fig- 





and punishment of crime, the mainte- 
nance of jails and penal institutions, 
and the loss of property by fraud or 
destruction by arson. America’s annual 
crime bill amounts to thi en billion 









dollars good part of which is met 
by increased taxation. This stupendous 
sum of thirteen billion dollars every 
sinking fund charges on the bonds 
which are to be issued under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery and Public 
Works Acts 
It will mse possible the termina- 
tion of the temporary taxes which are 
collected from the people for the 





rgency purposes of the Govern- 

1¢ gradual reduction of all 
And. what is vastly 
ant than any of these 
make for temperance in 
alcoholic beverages among 
and will quickly lead to 
destruction of organized crime in 


country 





of 


our people 


tne ise 


the 





Control of Brewery Licenses 
‘ull control of 
ery licenses was sumed by 
au of Industrial Alcohol in 
Treasury Department on Aug. 29 

The Department of Justice an- 
nounced on that date that the permit 
formerly attached to the Bureau 
tion had been relinquished 

the Treasury Bureau 
intention of the Presi- 
ient'’s order on reorganization which 
took effect Aug. 10, but a delay in the 
reorganization prevented immediate 
1 with the order 

The difficulty arose, the Department 
of Justice explained, because the or- 
der transferred permit issuance to the 
Division 


the of 
the 


the 


issuance 
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compliance 















of Internal Revenue, a new 

init to be constructed in the Treas- 

ury Department out of the Bureaus 

of Internal Revenue and Industrial 

Alcohol 

This was temporarily held 
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GEORGE H. DERN 


year is more than three times the an- 
nual cost of maintaining the Federal 
Government, and exceeds by more than 
a billion dollars the war debt of not 
quite twelve billion dollars which Eu- 
ropean countries owe the United States. 


The illicit traffic in narcotics costs 
the American people more than two 
billion dollars a year—more than five 


times what it cost to build the Pane 
ama Canal 

In reciting the acts of oppression and 
ruthlessness of King George ITI, which 
caused the War of the Revolution, the 
Declaration of Independence says: “He 
has plundered our seas, ravaged our 
coasts, burned our towns, and destroyed 
the lives of our people.” 
Heavy Loss of Life 
In Criminal Operations 

In the so-called “Boston Massacre’— 
March 5, 1770—which was the principal 
thing the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence had in mind when they 
referred to the destruction of the lives 
of Colonists, three Colonists were killed 
and eight wounded 

On the 17th of last June, in Kansas 
City, Mo., two cfficers of the United 
States Department of Justice and 
police officials who had in their 
custody a desperate criminal were 
mowed down with a machine gun by 
members of the scarlet army, which 
murders 12,000 people every year— 
that is, 1000 a month, 33 a day, one 
every 45 minutes, year in, year out. 

In one day the scarlet army murders 
several times as many Americans as the 
oppressors of the Colonists killed in 
all the years preceding the Revolution, 

Regarding the burning of towns men- 
tioned in the paragraph just quoted 
from the Declaration of Independence, 
principal thing the signers of the 
Declaration had in mind was the burn- 
ing of Norfolk, Va.. in January, 1776, 
when about fifty buildings were burned 
by the British, the total loss amounting 
to probably less than $100,000 

In addition to the 3,000 kiinapings, 
50.000 robberies, 40,000 burglaries, and 
100,000 assaults they commit annually, 
every year members of the scarlet army 
apply the torch to about 5.000 homes 
and other places, causing an annual loss 
of more than $100,000,000 through these 
incendiary fires 

Indeed, as exploiters 
men, the record of the scarict army of 
the United States makes us iecel that 
the oppressors o& the American Colo- 
nists were undeveloped and amateurish, 

The Americans of 1776 waged war 
courageously, fearlessly and relentlessly 
on their oppressors, and after several 
years of strife and struggle, suffering 
and sacrifice, they freed themselves for- 
ever from their tyranny 





the 


and killers of 


Public Resistance 
Of Lawlessness Urged 

Let us, the Americans of 1933, as- 
serting our manhood and womanhood, 
wage courageously, fearlessly, and re- 
lentlessly war on the scarlet army of 
crime, and free ourselves from its ter- 
rorism and exploitation to which we 
been so shamefully and disgrace- 
submitting 

Let us create a strong public senti- 
ment for the enforcement of law—a 
public sentiment that will give our law- 


lave 
fully 


the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol. 
In the past this Bureau has had 


original jurisdiction in matters of per- 


mits, and the Bureau of Prohibition 
has had certain rghts of review. The 
Attorney General had criticized this 


divided authority 

Boon to Spanish Coopers 
beer in the United 
States is proving at least a temporary 
Spanish. manufacturers of 
according to a report from Con- 
Claude I. Dawson, Bar- 


Legalization of 


boon for 
kegs 
ul General 
celona. 
Large 
a report 


orders for kegs, he states in 
to the Department of Com- 
merce, have been received in Spain 
from the United States and several 
firms in a position to do so have ac- 
cepted contracts amounting to several 
thousand a month for shipment to 
that country 

It is understood by Spanish keg- 
makers, the report states, that the 
present stimulus given their industry 
by American orders will not be of long 
duration. In the meantime. however, 
the demand from the United States 
is keeping Spanish cask factories busy 
which have been practically idle for a 
number of months 

Virginia Allows Beer 

Another State joined the list of those 
allowing sale of 3.2 per cent beer on 
Aug. 29 when Governor Pollard of 
Virginia signed the bill legalizing sale 








on and after Sept. 4. At the same 
time overnor Pollard signed a_ bill 
setting up machinery for a State vote 
on the Twenty-first Amendment on 
Oct. 3 

The beer law provivdes an excise 
tax of $2.75 a barrel and 1 cent a bot- 
tle License fees for distributors will 
be $50 in first-class cities, $25 in sec- 
mnd-class citics, and $10 in counties 


vns. 


‘Safety First’ Adopted 
As Slogen for Month 


WAFETY on streets and high- 
“ ways is the watchword for 
September. 

Governors of 34 States and the 
District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners have called on local au- 
thorities, civic groups, fraternal 
and school bodies and all users 
of the streets and roads to join 
in the campaign to safeguard life 
and limb 

They have designated Septem- 
ber as a time for joint action to 
prevent auto accidents. More 
than 90.000.000 persons are ad- 
dressed in the proclamations. 


Concern is felt over the in- 
crease in accidents and fatali- 
ties this year, especialy since 


fewer cars are operating. Study 
|} of accidents shows that they are 
more numerous in the Autumn 
months. 

More than 29,000 pedestrians 
|} were killed by automobiles last 
year and nearly a million were 
injured 











enforcement officers the support they 
need, but are not now getting—let us 
revive the vigorous, aggressive, vital 
“Spirit of 76" and, as the Americans 
of 1776 waged war courageuosly, fear- 
lessly, and relentlessly until they freed 
themselves forever from the cxploita- 
tion and despotism of their oppressors, 
let us, the Americans of 1933, likewise 
courageously, fearlessly, and relentlessly 
wage war on the scarlet army of crime 
until we have freed ourselves from its 
exploitation, oppression, and terrorism 
I can assure you that in such a war 
you will have with you 100 per cent the 
President of the United States and all 
departments of the United States Gov- 
ernment, who are united in their de- 
termiantion that crime must go 
(The foregoing address was de- 

livered Aug. 28 over a National 

Broadcasting Company network 
} under the auspices of the United 
States Flag Association.) 





Land for Forest Extensions 
Acquired in 17 








States 





Thirty Units Purchased by National Forest Reservation 
Commission Comprise 274,000 Acres 


JURCHASES by the Federal Govern- 

ment of more than 274,000 acres of 
forest land was approved, Aug. 30, by 
National Forest Reservation Commission 
The purchase program approved covered 
30 units located 11 17 States, and the total 
cost of the lands to be acquired will be 
approximately $546,000 

The lands approved for purchase at 
today’s meeting of the Conmission are 
all located within the gross boundaries 
of existing national forests and purchase 
units east of the Great lains They 
will be added to the areas under ad- 
ministration of United States Forest 
Service, and will be devoted to timber 
growing, watershed protection, and other 
national forest purposes Improvement 
work by the Civilian Conservation Corps 
will be launched on several of the tracts 
immediately. 


ine 


New Purchase Units 
Set Up in Six States 
In addition to the 274,000-acre purchase 


program, the Commission approved the 
establishment of new purchase units in 
Michigan, Min gesota, Illinois, Missouri, 


Florida and Mississippi. These new units 
which will be set up with a view to at- 
taining national jorest status eventually 
are as follows 

Manistee Unit, in Mason, Lake, Mani- 
stec, and Wexford Counties, Mich 

Chippewa Unit, in Itasca, Beltrami, and 
Cass Counties, Minn 

Illini Unit, in Jackson, Union and 
exander Counties, Il] 

Shawnee Unit, in Gallatin, 
Pope, and Saline Counties, Il. 

Clark Unit, in Washigton, Crawford, 
Dent. Iron and Reynolds Counties, Mo 

Fristoe Unit, in Carter, Shannon, Ore- 
gon and Ripley Counties, Mo 


Ai- 


Hardin 


Gasconade Unit, in Phelps, Pulaski, La- 
clede, Wright and Texas Counties, Mo. 

Pond Fork Unit, in Douglas, Christian, 
Taney and Ozark Counties, Mo. 


Appelachicola Unit, in Liberty and 
Franklin Counties, Fla 

Leaf River Unit. in Forest, Perr 
George and Green Counties, Miss 

Checkasawhay Unit, in Jones, Wayne 
and Green Counties, Miss. 

Biloxt Unit in Harrison, Jackson, 
George and Stone Counties, Miss 

Holly Springs Unit, in Marshall, Ben- 


ton, Union, Pontotac, 
pah Counties, Miss 


Lafayette and Tip- 


Extension of Boundaries 
Of National Forests 


Enlargements of gross boundaries for 
the following exisiiug national forests 
and purchase units also were approved 

Marquette, Hiawatha and Ottawa Na- 
tional Forests Michigan 

Superior and Mesaba Forests in Min- 
nesota 


Alabama National Forest in Alabama 
Ozark National Forest in Arkansas 


Monongahela National Forest in West 
Virginia. 

Luquillo National Forest in Puerto 
Rico. 


The purchase program approved by the 
commission Aug. 30 is as follows 
Acres 
71.322 


White Mountain, N. H. and Maine 


Green Mountain, Vermont . Bae 
Allegheny, Pennsylvanja 160 
Monongahela, W. Va. and Va 4,472 
George Washington, Va., W. Va 99 
Cumberland, Kentucky 61,618 
Unaka, Va., Tenn., N. C. ...... 177 
Pisgah, North Carolina 593 
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Campaign Is Planned 
To Save Elm Trees 


Quarantine Considered on Im- 
ports Likely to Carry Pest 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace an- 
nounced Aug. 30 that a hearing will be 
held in Washington, Sept. 15, to consider 
whether steps should be taken to prevent 
further establishment of the Dutch elm 
disease in this country by placing under 
quarantine host materials likely to carry 
this disease from Europe 

Although the source of the recent out- 
break in this disease is still unknown, offi- 
cials say the Department of Agriculture 
cannot disregard the possibility that the 
elm disease fungus may have been brought 
into the country in imported parts of dis- 
eased elm trees. 

Within recent weeks a few shipments 
of elm logs from Europe have arrived at 
Atlantic ports, and though for each of 
these lots safeguards have been provided, 
it is believed that the whole problem de- 


al 


mands immediate attention 





Cherokee, Tenn., Ga., and N. C. 665 
Georgia. Georgia . . 890 
Nantahala, N. C., S. C., Ga 645 
Alabama, Alabama inewes os 305 
Osceola. Florida . weer Tt: i0 
Ocala. Floriaa jeeewenn 39 
Homochitto, Mississippi, .. 2,950 
Catahoula, Louisiana .........++. 246 
Ouachita, Ark., and Okla. 15,379 
Ozark, Arkansas ree 320 
Huron, Michigan 560 
Marauette, Michigan ............++ 29,564 
Hiawatha. Michigan .........+++. 5,817 
Ottawa. MICHIGAR <.c.cecvccversce 37,572 
Argonne, Wisconsin ..........+4++ 303 
Oconto, Wisconsin 122 
Mondeaux, Wisconsin 40 
Flambeau, Wisconsin ....... 3,083 
Chequamegon, Wisconsin ..... 17,286 
Moquah, Wisconsin 480 
Mesaba. Minnesota 6,890 
Superior, Minnesota 10,161 

Total . cde chucdeccane ee 
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@ ABOVE—A. M. WILKINS, air-mail pilot for Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc., has flown the night air mail over 150,000 miles. 


It takes healthy nerves to hang up a record like that! 


@ RIGHT—AT THE ENDofhis night runA. M. Wilkins joins a fellow pilot, 
W. Niedernhofer, at Newark Airport, the Eastern Terminal of TWA, fora 


| 


} 


@ EVER NOTICE HOW airplane passengers smoke 
at each refueling stop? Camels never get on your 
nerves, no matter how much you smoke, and there's 
more real enjoyment in their costlier tobaccos. 





chat and a smoke. ‘Camels never ruffle or jangle my nerves,’’ Wilkins says. 


A 
MATCHLESS 


IT IS MORE FUN 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 
They are milder, richer in fla- 
vor. They never tire your taste 


or get on your nerves. 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





IT TAKES 


TO FLY THE MAIL 
AT NIGHT! 








TO KNOW 
































STEADY SMOKERS 
TURN TO CAMELS 


A. M. WILKINS, air-mail ace, says: ‘‘It’s a 
steady grind, all right, being a night hawk 
on the air mail. A man has to have healthy 
nerves to live up to our tradition that the 
mail must go through! That’s why I smoke 
Camels. And I smoke plenty! Camels never 
ruffle or jangle my nerves, and I like their 
mild, rich flavor.’’ 
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Steady smokers turn to Camels because the 
costlier tobaccos in Camels never tire the 
taste—never get on the nerves. 

Your taste and your nerves will confirm 
this. Start smoking Camels today and prove 
it for yourself. It 7s more fun to know! ® 






NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES | 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 


eeer* 10 





Whipping 
Into Framer For orm 


At NRA Hearings 


Labor Clauses, Price Fixing 
And Other Features of 
Proposed Agreements 
Are Discussed 


EPEAL of prohibition 
ployment in glass ple 

2.000 emploves. inv¢ olving further 1 -ased 
annual pay roll $2,000,000, in addition to 
the 2.700 more employes at a n 
nual wages of $2,500,000 expe ed 
the National Recovery Att, accoraing 
testimony presented at a hearing Aug 
before the National Recovery Admini 
tion 

The witness was E.G i 
man of the code comm e of the Glass 
Container Association o! "Ameri “a. He pre- 
{ 39 of the 46 


siness 


pel 


perce a code on 
known companies 
vides 40-hour maximum Work week 
said the 2.700 additional workers expec 
under the new code m¢ t 3 per cent 
more than at present ana : more 
than in the ( 

Edwin S. Ne‘ 
ternational Association 
in a brief. asked a 30-hour week 
a week minimum wage and $48 per week 
minimum for machinist nd other skilled 
workers in the industry. Mr. Ackerman 
agreed at the hearing to put the sexes on 
equality on scale of pay 

This was just one of many hearings on 
fair competition codes the past week be- 
fore deputy administrators of the National 
Recovery Administration. These codes 
when finally approved and functioning, | 
will be cogs in the President's emergency 
machinery for business and employment 
rehabilitation 


Storage Battery Industry 
Offers Equal Pay to Women 


The electric storage and wet primary 
batterv industry will employ about 2,000 
additional workers and add $2,500,000 to 
its annual payroll under the National Re- 
covery Act, E. D. Martin, of the Edison 
Storage Battery Co., Kearney, N. J., tes- 
tified at a hearing, Aug. 29. In giving 
these figures, he said the industry had 
approximately 10,300 employes in the peak 
year of 1929. 

His proposed code was for an average 
40-hour week, with 48 hours during rush 
seasons, and minimum wages of 40 cents 
an hour for factory employes, 35 cents for 
office workers and watchmen, and 32 cents 
for learners, incidental laborers and office 
boys 

Also, in addition to the usual ban on 
child labor, it would bar employment of 
any female employe from work involving 
an appreciable lead hazard. The code was 


t 
en 


Machinists 
with $25 


1th 


revised to include a labor section, like that | 


accepted by the Administration in the 
automobile code, allowing employers to 
exercise their right to select, retain or ad- 
vance employes on individual merit, 


Fair Competition Outlined 


In Plumbing Fixtures Code 

Representatives of five plumbing fixtures 
{ndustries, headed by W. J. Kohler, former 
Governor of Wisconsin, at a hearing Aug. 
30, submitted a code providing no employe 
shall work more than 36 hours a week on 
a 24-hour continuous operation nor more 
than 40 hours a week on all other opera- 
tions: minimum 30 cents per hour for men 
and women under 21 years of age and 4 
hours above that age, no child labor under 
16 nor dangerous under 18 years. 

It barred as unethical secret rebates, 
post and pre-dating, lump-sum bidding, 
etc It declared it is an unfair practice 
for manufacturers to sell “below a reason- 
able cost 


Mr. Kohler testified that in his opinion P ree essive 


half of the homes of America need 
modernizing 

The associations submitting the code 
were the Sanitary Cast Iron Enamelware 
Association Vitreous China Plumbing 
Fixtures Association, the Seat Manufactur- 
ers Association, the Sanitary Brass Manu- 
facturers Association and the National 
Brass Association. Three others indicated 
they would come under this code 

George W. Bowers, of Mannington, W 
Ja.. for the Bowers Pottery Co.: J. C. Gor- 
man, of the Mansfield ‘Ohio) Pottery 
Works, and George C. Drake, represent- 
ing the code-drafting committee of the 
National Association of Master Plumbers 
of the United States, joined at this hear- 
ing in protest against provisions in the 
code restricting sale of vitreous china to 
only the highest grade. 

Objections to Restrictions 
On Sale of Pottery “Seconds” 

Mr. Bowers said there are certain grades 
of china made which, while they might 
contain surface ee have an operat- 
ing efficiency as high first-grade prod- 
ducts, and that there is an established 
market for such products 

Mr. Gorman said the provision would 
close his plants at Perrysville and Fred- 
ericksburg, Ohio, with resulting unem- 
ployment. He favored making secondary 
products to insure proper consumer pro- 
tection 

Mr. Drake said retailers and wholesalers 
should not bear the entire burden of re- 
placement of manufacturers’ defective 
stocks. He se¥d that under the proposed 
code master plumbers could not buy at 
the same prices as the “direct-to-you 
dealers.” 

John D. McGillivray, secretary-general 
of the National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters, criticizing the code, said it should 
prohibit all workers from being employed 
more than 30 hours per week, with mini- 
mum wages per hour of $1 per hour for 
skilled and 60 cents for unskilled. E. L 
Wheatley, vice president of the same or- 
ganization, spoke similarly 

A number of changes were made in the 
proposed code, including individual merit 
for selection, retention or advancement 
of employes, exclusion of the _ highe: 
classes of workers from the shorter week 
if they make more than $35 a week, and 
a 10 per cent overtime limit above the 
work week limitation. 


Cotton Code Standard 


Is Protested by Labor 

A declaration that the Cotton Textile 
Institute is seeking to drag other textile 
groups down to the wage levels fixed in 
the cotton textile code was made by Wil- 
liam F. Kelly, of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America, and member of the Labor 
Advisory Board and labor adviser, at the 
hearing, Aug. 30, on the proposed code for 
the upholstery and drapery indu 

George Sloan, president of the 
tute, in testimony 
the upholstery and di 
the textile code ) 
have a separate code 


{Continued on Page 


France 


Cabinet ~ 


{nd “Best Qualified.” 


Theodore Roosevelt's 
Definition of Term 


commission of arbitration. Among other 
neutrals it was to include a “sociologist.” 
Tr} miners demanded a representa- 
tive of labor. The operators refused and 
the plan was about fail when the 
President hit upon an idea. He knew 
that the operators objected to a union 
man simply as such So he chose a 
ormer ransit conductor under the 
“sociologist” defining the word 
who has thought and studied 
ocial questions and has prac- 
applied his knowledge 
was this br ah of science 
in those days by the general pub- 
l v ! hed at the definition 
as a good joke, the operators’ face was 
and the strike eventually was 
settled 


Challenge to Youth to 
Do Something for All 


Meanwhile the volunteers in the bat- 
w order knew it was no 
oke, and were bu meking it some- 


thing ry real ; Francis Perkins soon 


to do herself Up to this time 
I was usually so sweet 

but melted in the mouth of 
while doing little to fill 


those f its recipients But hard- 
headed scientists were beginning to 


practical mixture of kind 
and brass tacks. 

till a long time before a 

would aspire to be the Sec- 

abor, but there were many 


centers where people with a sincere but 
not a sentimental interest in the other 
f 


ellows’ troubles, gathered to learn seri- 
usly how to go about the job of help- 


ing them. 


Debut Into Real Life 
{t Hull House, Chicago 


One of these, and one of the most 


potent in its influence, was Hull House 
in Chicago. Here Miss Perkins absorbed 


ome of the spirit of the beloved Jane 


Addams She continued her formal 


udies at the University of Chicago 


and later won her Master of Arts in 
her speciality at Columbia by 1910. 


Meanwhile the new order had touched 


the public here and there, sometimes 


rubdin it the wrong wa sometimes 


to st a wakeful eve at 
\ little Theodore 
out the martyred 


McKinley term, had broken utterly 
with Ma Hant and the old school 
had won a nomination in the face of 


1 disapproving Wall Street 
A certain “Consumers'’ League 


formed to influence women to buy gar- 
ments made under humane conditions 
was flourishing and. as a side issue 
helped the outcry raised as a result of 
Sinclair's novel, “The Jungle,” for pure 


food Ida Tarbell had started an ava- 
nche of “literature of exposure” latet 
to be 1 elegantly dubbed mucl 


Profes 


Grove! 


Initial Work for 
Women Wage Earners 


, where their elders had feared 


achieved the balance of a dual approach 


of Organizations for 


Hygiene Association; 


Secretary of Labor. 
called upon today 
y in a more thoughtful and 
serious spirit perhaps than in any of the 


Never in all that time have we been faced 


consumers to help in solving the problems 


Benefits Are Cited 
sible to build up the purchasing power of 


mark a turn toward better 
creased employment and payrolls. we shall 
igain have jobs and economic security with 
the .doors of opportunity open to those 
willing and able to work. 


ig wan h underlie our n 
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Perkins: Sociologist, Welfare Worker and Public Servant 


+ 


The same year she completed her 
course in Columbia she was made ex- 
ecutive secretary of the ronsumer'’s 
League previously mentioned Besides 
directing investigations in _ factories 
where women were WOrkK g she con- 
ducted the campaign that carried 
through the 54-hour bill cutting the 
woman's day to nine hours in New York 
State mercantile establishments She 
vas equally successfail in securing 
amendment to the New York State 
Labor Law, in regard to home work 

Then came the terrible Triangle fire 
in New York City More than 100 
shirt-waist workers were entrapped and 
burned to death The Nation was 
shocked and those working in the in- 
terests of labor were able to — about 
drastic reforms Miss Perkins threw 
herself into these activities with a 
throughness that soon made her rec- 
ognized as an expert. far beyond the 
borders of her city and State. 


First State Job 
From Alfred E, Smith 

It was natural that politics should 
enter into any program which, though 
it began with scientifically planned in- 
vestigation must, if effective, end in 


COOPERATION FOR RECOVERY 
AS SLOGAN ON LABOR DAY 


Secretary Perkins Urges United Action in Support of Pro- 
gram to Restore Prosperity 


{conditions we shall be able to get more 
education We shall be healthier, for 
there will be greater opportunity for 
proper recreation. We can do the things 
which build up people and which make 
us all better citizens and members of 
society. 


But we cannot achieve this goal unless 


our people have purchasing power suffi- 
cient to buy the products of the mass pro- 
duction system for their comfort and well- 
being. We want for all our people an ordi- 
nary comfortable living—enough to eat, 
enough to wear, a home with average com- 
forts at least—all of which should be 
commonplace in American life. All, how- 
ever, cannot have them when unemploy- 
ment is widespread and continued. 


United Action Urged 
So let us 1 gg this Labor Davy to 


pledging ourselves, wifhout reservation, to 
unite in the drive which is now under way 
so that by this time next year, through in- 


FT 


sident Roosevelt has forged the 
with which to make the attack 
overy Act furnishes them 
ul aavantage ¢ Ww hat the 
whole-he ly 
we should come out 
g00d old-fashioned 





As Secretary of Labor 
Has Won Support of 
Organized W orker 


two practical people 


1 into the lap of a dyed- 


political patronage. 


to one who had progressed so care- 
But when the prob- 


codes of fair practice for industry came 


rrangem e ats within 


pitfal!—provincialism 


Of Federal Agents 
In Foreign Trade 


Representatives Abroad to 
Gather Information Val- 
uable to Business, Says 
secretary Roper 


The Government's foreign trade out- 


| posts abroad hereafter will be largely 


watchtowers for business as a _ whole 
rather than sales mediums for American 
products abroad 

This changed policy as to foreign com- 
merce was made clear by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, in a state- 
ment, Aug. 30. He predicted marked im- 
provements would result from the Depart- 
ment’s discontinuance of certain classes 
of specific and detailed services to indi- 
vidual exporters 

The foreign representatives of the De- 
partment from now on are expected to 
serve business along broad and more fun- 
damental lines. He particularized the new 
policy as follows 

Gatherers of Information 

Foreign trade representatives will con- 
centrate on their primary function of pro- 
viding for the benefit of American busi- 
ness as a whole complete and intelligently 
analyzed information concerning §sig- 
nificant economic, financial and commere 
cial developments in foreign countries 

Changes in foreign governmental regue- 
lations affecting trade, notably those con- 
cerning tariff rates, exchange control and 
import quotas, have their immediate effect 


} upon the current transactions of American 
}exporters. By reporting promptly and 


adequately on such developments, our 
agents abroad are performing a highly 
practical service 
Distribution of Data 

Equally important is the function of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce aS a ceordinating and distributing 
center for all information bearing on basic 
foreign economic, financial and commer- 
cial trends. Thus, the Government may 
chart the proper courses the foreign ! 
may follow. Exporters in this cot untrs are 
sufficiently experienced to hold their own 
against world competition without govern- 
mental specialized assistance or subsidy in 
their individual transactions abroad. _ 

Secretary Roper said such specific serv- 
ices as selecting foreign agents for Ameri- 
can firms or closing agency agreements 
with prospects with whom exporters al- 
ready are negotiating appear inconsistent 


| with the proper performance of a tax-sup- 


ported Government agency 


Licensing Agencies et Up 
For Agricultural Adjustment 


To put into effect the trade agreements 
approved by the Department of Agricul- 
ture under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, a licensing and enforcement section 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration has been set up with headquarters 
in Washington, and district offices estab- 
lished, thus far, in San Francisco, Chi- 
-ago,’and Kansas City. George Carlson, 
of Detroit, is chief of the new section. 
Other offices are to be opened at New Or- 
leans, New York and Philadelphia. 
the years which her friends predict will 
follow her is explained by New Eng- 
landers as her belief in the canny Yan- 
kee philosophy of “a small field, well- 
tilled,” the seizing upon the thing at 
hand that can be done and doing it. 
And while she is a firm believer in 
fundamental industrial changes she has 
never sought to build a millenium over- 
night. “Brick by brick,” she has said, 
is her method 

Another quality which in women, men 
call instinct, is her ability to assay a 
group, to grasp its susceptibilities, its 
limitations, its sympathies, and to ask 
of it no more than it can and will per- 
form She has a similar ability with 
the individual. In her work she is per- 
Suasive, social, inclusive. As far as her 
private life is concerned she is reti- 
cent, exclusive, a true New Englander 
who probably believes with her native 
poet that “good fences make good 
neighbors.” 

Her most conservative friends find no 
incongruity in the fact that to the 
world she is Frances Perkins, though 
in the stodgy phraseology of the law her 
own name is only an “alias,” since 
legally, she is Mrs. Paul Wilson. Her 
husband is a personage in his own right. 
Common interests brought them to- 
gether. He is a statistician and effi- 
ciency engineer She has a grown 
daughter. 

Unless you approach Frances Perkins 
along one of the avenues which carry 
the daily traffic of her calling you will 
not get very near to her. But if you 
sit before her, even though you are 
one of many for whom she has a mes- 
Sage. you will be surprised at her in- 
timacy. Those pleasant, searching eyes 
vill find you out, that those simple, 
sensible sentences will seem to be 
spoken directly to you, you will meet 
the woman as well as the Official, you 
vill feel that you have chatted frankly 
and pleasantly with a friend 

And that. after all, is Frances Per- 
sins. for her work is her life. If she 

forced, in order to keep in step with 

tial phalanxes, and move more 
ily than public patience demands, 
not be because she has set the 











with instruc- 
tions to fill out and 
mail for information 
about a contract which 
ombines features of family 
ion with a personal retire- 
nt Income. 
ry vou'll want to hear. 
Neem we ard that there is of course 


no ol lig zation? 
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Po icles 
As Clarified by 


General Johnson 





People Given Opportunity to 
Run Own Affairs, Says Ad- 
ministrator in Discussing 
Varied Problems 





Disciplining of code violators, the ne- 
cessity for “Buy Now” campaigns, the 
principles underlying the NRA Blue 
Fagle movement, the question of “boy- 
cotting” are problems which received at- 
tention at the hands of General Hugh 8S. 
Johnson, Administrator under the Recov- 
ery Act, during his speaking efforts of 
the past week 

General Johnson led the forces that he 
had marshalled to rush to a climax the 
organization of the country under the Blue 
Eagle. In between times he directed his 
administration in Washington and took 
time to describe his differences with Henry 
Ford, automobile manufacturer, who hesi- 
tated in accepting the Code for the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Strength of United Purpose 

On Aug. 27, Administrator Johnson said: 

“For the first time the American people 
has a chance to test in business a principle 
that they long ago proved in government. 
That principle is the trite old slogan, I'n 
union there is strength.’ 

“On that principle, the Thirteen Colo-| 
nies in the Revolution were able to do 
against the mother country what none of | 
them could have dreamed of doing alone. 
They created this Nation. That was po- 
litical unity—not business unity. 

“Business unity has never been permitted 
to us. The old order was afraid to try it. 
It was absolutely unlawful for business to 
get together. 

Blocking Consumer Organization 

“Every effort was made to prevent work- 
ers from getting together. And as for the 
people—the consumers of the country— 
getting together, that was just too much 
even to think of. 

“Rather than to threaten this ‘Sacred 
Cow,’ some of its keepers were willing to 
let the country suffer anything. They ban- 
ished the thought, while from 1929 to 
1932 our people—heipless to do anything 
about it because they had no way to act 
together—sat and saw the melting away of 
almost everything that makes life worth 
while. 

“And then came Franklin Roosevelt. He 
proposed to the people of this country that 
they take charge of their own affars— 
in business just the same as in govern- 
ment. And he said that if that is what 
they wanted, he would give it to them. 

No Plan of Intimidation 

“There has been a great deal of loose 
talk about boycott, intimidation and vio- 
lence. I want to say to you in all earnest- 
ness and solemnity that if there is even 
a shadow of such a thing it would spoil 
this whole endeavor. 

“A boycott is a banding together of peo- 
ple to cut a seller off from his trade. 
Threat of a boycott could be intimidation. 


A. violence—even any critical comment 
or ‘\nkind words in this effort—is repug- 
nant to its whole purpose, and volun- 


teer workers have no right to use such 
means. 

“But there must not be the slightest 
misund ‘standing. The watchword of 
this great cooperation is ‘Buy under the 
Blue Eacic. It is not a boycott for the 
people of a distressed country to say they 
are going to stick to those who do their 
part to cure a common evil and to ignore 
those who refuse to do so. To do other- 
wise would be to frustrate the national 
purpose—not to mention its lack of plain 
every-day horse sense and fair play. 

Evidence to Be Sifted 

“For about two weeks we shall confine 
all action to an intense effort to see that 
the obligations of the Blue Eagle are un-| 
derstood by every man who flies one. In 
the meantime we shall collect evidence 
in the few important reported cases of 
big- and thoroughly informed employers | 
who seem knowingly and wilfully to have 
taken on this obligation with a deliberate | 
intention of violating it to mislead and | 
defraud their employes and their cus-| 
tomers. 

“The opening gun of the enforcement 
campaign will be a painstaking, fair, open, | 
public hearing of these cases. If they 
prove to be what reports indicate, we 
shall use every lawful and proper means 
to protect the public and their competi- 
tors against such destructive, unpatriotic 
and unfair conduct.” 

Enforcement of Code Provisions 

On Aug. 28 General Johnson again dis- 
cussed the subject of enforcement of pro-| 
visions of the codes. At that time he esti- | 
mated that 2,000,000 men had been put} 
back to work by the drive, with payrolls 
increased $30,000,000 a week. He said in 

art: 

. “We have no cause for worry in regard 
to the fellow who thinks he can cut cor- 

ners and by subterfuge and evasion get 
his share of the coming prosperity by sac- | 
rificing others. That kind of a person can | 
no more stop this great plan than can the 
income tax cheater cripple the revenues 

that come to the Treasury. 

“There will, of course, be provision in 
the execution of this law that will take 
care of the man who chisels and shuffles | 
and trys to pass his burdens on to some-| 
body else. He may get away with it for a 
time but not for long. 

Customers Only for Code Signers 

“The people themselves, without any 
incitement from anybody, will know how 
to visit the proper punishment upon the 
fellow who tries to stand in the way. 
He may evade the legal penalties. There 
may never be a harsh word spoken to him.) 
But day by day he will see the customers) 
pass his doors to buy where the Blue} 
Eagle is displayed and where the pledges} 


for which that bird stands are being 
honored. 
“Amid the turmoil of the substitution of 





the new system for the old process of 
cut-throat competition which was the 
father of ch!ld-labor, low wages and busi- 
ness destruction, it is perhaps not easy to 
appreciate how far this movement has 
gone. It is plain enough in the factory 
towns where the smoke is rising from 
chimneys that had been cold for years. 
But in cities our progress is not so obvi-! 
ous. There are more people in the stores, 
both behind and before the counters. | 

“From these minor evidences we can 
scarcely realize that perhaps 2,000,000 peo- 
ple have been removed from the ranks of | 
the unemployed and are again self-sup- 
porting citizens. Well, 2,000,000 people rep- 
resent, at the lowest estimate, $30,000,000 | 
more in the payrolls every week, a bil- 
lion and a half dollars more in a year: | 
and this money goes right back fnto the! 
hopper of trade and is spent over and| 
over again, which means more work, more 
comfort, more happiness And yet this 
great effort has just started.” | 

At Boston. Aug. 30, the National Re- 
covery Administrator had the following | 
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V JHAT is going forward at Washington 

so completely engrossing that but little 

opportunity is afforded to stand outside 
jevents and assess their value. 

We Americans are much given to quick 
generalizations. We have a weakness for 
headlines. In a certain fashion we re- 
alize that we are apt 
to be misled by them; 
but that does not 
seem to shake our 
faith in them. We 
generalize our hopes, 
fears, vices, virtues, 
plans, and ideals— 
give them a name 
and then think more 
of the name than of 
the substance. 

We talk of “eco- 
nomic law,” “inher- 
ent rights,” “funda- 
mental liberty,” 
“equality of oppor- 
tunity,” and “social justice,” until these 
concepts register more as abstractions than 
as realities. For this reason we are apt 
to be bewildered when some movement 
like the “New Deal” comes along and 
seeks to treat ideas and principles as liv- 
ing and vital things. 

It is interesting to note that already this 
movement presents, in some of its aspects, 
a slightly distorted picture, because of the 
mystic potencies and weaknesses of mere 
names. Would it assert new executive 
power, it becomes a “Dictatorship”; would 
it compel needed changes, it becomes a 
“Revolution”; would it put reliance upon 
the best intellects it can mobilize, it cre- 
ates a “Brain Trust”; would it coordinate 
administrative functions, we behold a 
“Super-Cabinet”; if it seeeks to combat 
crime by attempts to bring the police 
agencies of the country into closer co- 
operation, we find that “Scotland Yard” 
has been transplanted to America. 

Many of the current criticisms, as well 
as the excessive hopes it inspires, spring, 
I apprehend. very largely from this pas- 
sion to generalize and to see it in the 
abstract for what it isn’t, instead of in 
the concrete for what it is. 


’ 





H. S. Cummings 


Does Not Foresee Any 
New Social Order 

Fundamentally, all we can hope to do is 
to release and direct the vital forces that 
make for a healthy national life. I do| 
not share the view that these efforts will | 
result in the creation of a new social or- 
der, even though I realize there are forces 
moving to that end. New social orders, 
lilke poets, are born—not made. 

Pressure of necessity, and widespread 
distress have made us acutely conscious | 
of serious social maladjustments and have 
created a condition in which new ideals 
and forces, long gestating, have a chance 
to be born; and, under conscious planning 
and leadership, they may give us some- 
thing of a new order. 

“Great distress,” says Burke, “has never 
hitherto taught, and whilst the world lasts | 
it never will teach, wise lessons to any 
part af 0 id 

Such counsels of despair, however, leave 
me as cold as do counsels of perfection, | 
for I think the world does profit by its | 
mistakes and miseries, if wise leadership | 
shows it how. That, at least, is the faith) 
of the “New Deal.” 

Underlying this faith is, of course 
scmething of a definitive philosophy with 
implications bound to have repercussions 
in the law. It assumes that we are in 
one of those historic eras of change in 
which it is the province of government 
to lead, to assist and to direct. Its first 
cbligation naturally was to put its own 
house in order—to face the exigent needs 
of economy, efficiency and solvency; and 
then to deal affirmatively and vigorously 
with the conditions which have caused so 
much heart-breaking misery and distress 
Manifestly, the crisis was far too acute 
to permit of prayerful waiting for the 
curative forces of patient time. 

It is a peculiarity of political, as well 
as juristic thinking, in its earlier phases 
always to seem more theoretical than 
practical. Presently, however, we see it 
penetrating and vivifying the social con- 
sciousness, and when time, circumstance 
and the leader meet, it becomes a revital- 


izing force, a new movement, a “New 
Deal” and sometimes a new order 
Unifying Principle 
That of Cooperation 

Witness the effect of “academic” think- 
ing in shapfig the Revolution of 1776, 


and that of the French; or note its even 
more striking bearing in the English “Re- 
form Movement” of the last century, 
where such thinking changed the whole 
pattern of the social and economic order 

The unifying principle which lies at the 
heart of this modern movement is to be 
found in the very old concept of coop- 
eration. Indeed, this idea seems so sim- 
ple that its very simplicity conceals its 
tremendous strength and scope, as well 
as the basic part it has always played 
in the story of mankind. 

If it appears to be feeble or Utopian, 


to say descriptive of the Government plan 


; and its purposes: 


“I have yet to hear our President prom- 
ise any magic cure or proclaim any cer- 
tain formula. What, in effect, he has 
said over and over again is that there 
are so many good things in this land of 
ours that if only we spread them more 
evenly there is enough to keep everybody 
occupied and as happy as it is given to 
human beings in this troubled world to be. 

“That may not be enough of a formula 
to fill many books on economics, but it 
is simple enough for anybody to under- 
stand; and, after a long, intense and 
painstaking study of the subject, I, for 
one, am unable to see anything very 
much the matter with it. 

“That is all there is to the NRA. That 
is all there is to the Farm Act. That is 
all there is to the Home Loan and Farm 
Loan Acts and the monetary policy and 
the Securities Act and the Transporta- 
tion Act and all the other new laws of 
the ‘New Deal 


Increase in Purchasing Power 


“They may be full of legal phrases, 
whereases and all the other highfaluting 
language that Legislatures use, but when 


| you strip them down to the pink that is 


all there is to them. They are designed | 
to start business by creating purchasing 
power on the simple theory that 100 men 
with $10 each will spend more money and 
create more business than one man with 
$1,000 and, 99 men with nothing at all 

“NRA is in no sense a czardom. lt 
a sort of rules committee where the great 
coaches of the American industrial and 
labor teams are collaborating to make a, 
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| within reach of the magist; 
|the local democracy. President Washing- | 


agent 
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consider for a moment certain patent 
facts. Note, for instance, the actual so- 
cialism already existing in our established 
order; and the steady change from the 
competitive to the noncompetitive ideal. 

“Rugged individualism” so stimulating 
in pioneer days or even in a period of 
economic adolescence, no longer seems .O 


fit a highly relational society that con- 
stantly calls for greater service and | 
solidarity. The competitive ideal, so 


deeply ingrained in our law, no longer 
seems so valid as a free working law 
based on economic stability and social 
unity. 

Surely it is not visionary, therefore, to 
regard cooperation—voluntary or even in- 
duced—as the way of least resistance, if 
not the only way out; or as the one and 
probably only cure for ill-balanced pro- 
duction, for demoralization in competitive 


industry, and for any threatened collapse | 


of our social order. 

It was Bagehot, as I recall, who said 
that when an Englishman finds himself 
really thinking, he thinks he is sick, and 
I suspect that our own sudden compul- 
sions to do stiff planning and hard think- 
ing explain in part the fear that the 
country is much sicker than it really is. 


Local Government Fails 


In Present Crisis 

Manifestly local government has proved 
in many ways quite incapable of meeting 
present emergencies. In the banking 
crisis, which occurred at the moment of 
inauguration, it was to the Nation's Chief 
Executive and to national legislation that 
the country had to look for relief. The 
colossal attempt under the National Re- 


covery Act to spread labor and to raise | 


wages and purchasing power, and, under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, to con- 
trol crops and to make the farmer's 
product capable of supporting him, is a 
Federal effort to which the States and 
the people are lending willing support. 
The Department of Justice itself is the 
subject of demands for the Federal solu- 
tion of problems hitherto thought the 
proper subject of local control—racke- 
teering, kidnaping, and the whole problem 
of crime 

But centralization of power has been 
looked upon with distrust not only since 
the days of the 13 Colonies, but from time 
immemorial. 

It was an ancient Greek who said that 
democracy could not survive beyond the 
reach of the human voice. Clearly he 
meant that the acts of the leader must be 
within the immediate knowledge and sub- 
ject to the direct approval of the people. 
The genius of local self-government lies 
in no mystery; it is in the axiom that if 
you want a thing that concerns you well 
done, you must do it yourself. This was 
idea of the Greek city-state. This 
was the idea of the New England town 
meeting. This was the theory of colonial 
government in America, and of its revolt 
against remote control. This was the 
basis of resistance to the formation of the 
union; and it was for lack of central 
power that government failed under the 
Articles of Confederation. 


the sovereign powers of the States. 

At that point in our history, and for 
generations thereafter, this theory of gov- 
ernment worked exceedingly well. The 13 
original States were small in population 
and isolated. What was done in one, little 
affected any other. The only democracy 


ton was never heard at one time by all, 
or even a substantial part, of the people; 
nor was Lincoln; nor even Wilson. 


Nation’s Problems 
No Longer Parochial 


But, there have been changes. We are 
no longer a Nation whose problems are 
local and isolated A bumper crop 100 
years ago was a boon where it grew, or, 
at the worst, in part a waste. Today it 
may be a national menace. A shutdown 
of a grist mill or a smithy in Boston a 


century since was not felt in Rhode Island 
must less in Pennsylvania 

Today almost every economic and social 
problem is both local and national. Manu- 
facturing, merchandising, transportation, 
agriculture, mining. oil production, prob- 
lems of employment and unemployment 
of strikes and the settlement thereof, are 
upon a national scale, or, if local in scope, 
are national in effect. Child labor in one 
State may destroy an industry in another. 
Crime is organized on a nation-wide basis 
Neither the vigilance committee of the old 
West nor the metropolitan police force of 
today can cope with this problem without 
national aid 

Goods and people move as quickly now 
from San Francisco to New York as they 
once moved from Philadelphia to the Na- 
tional Capital. From Chicago to Wash- 
ington is no more distant in time today 
than from Concord to Boston, by foot o1 
horse, 100 years ago 

The radio, the airplane, the sound pic- 


ture have drawn us very close together 
Three times within the last five months 
has the voice of the Chief Executive of 


this Nation reached, in intimate fashion, 
50,000,000 eager citizen listeners in an in- 
stant of time 

The Pres dent's far-flung appeal to the 
American ople to cooperate with the 
National recovery Administration was 
heard by the Nation in a single half hour, 
and long before the hour was out, the 
response began 

Washington today is thronged with citi- 


new and fairer game out of business com- 


petition in this country 
“This whole experiment is up to the 
workers and consumers of this country 


There is not a manufacturer or merchant 
who can live if we workers are not with 
him. We must help those who help us, 
or we all go down together 


Chance to Help Oneself 
“I want to say with all earnestness that 


this campaign of consumer education 
which you are launching here today is 
the crux, the very vitals, of the great 


national effort. It is up to you to de- 
mand the Blue Eagle. 

“It is your chance to help yourself, 
and if there is one thing certain in this 
great national game of ours it that 
nobody can legislate the country out of 
its troubles. The most that can be done 
to give every man a chance ‘to help 
himself. That the Blue Eagle does 

“That is true rugged individualism. 
That is this new freedom. And the rules 
of that game are simple. For the con- 
sumer there is only one rule and I can 


is 
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say it in 17 words: Buy under the Blue 
Eagle—buy freely and buy now, to the 
limit of your prudent needs.” 





Tooth Pastes in India 

A chance to sell more American dental 
creams and powders in India is seen by 
the Department of Commerce’s Bombay 





Indians offer the best market since 
t Nee one 

they buy moré WS 

dentrifices sold in couhtry India 
ranks first as a buyer of our dental prepa- 
rations 
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Times Change, Not the Republic 


| [* HIS speech Attorney General Cummings stressed his belief that 
emergency legislation under which the Government is now tunction- 
ing does not depart from the Nation's established order as follows: 


| 
“THE THEORY of our Government has not changed; but the times 
have changed and invention has altered the scope and tempo of 
our life. I think it is hardly to be doubted that the average citizen || 
of today senses his participation in government more acutely and more |]! 
personally than he has for a generation. In very truth, a Roosevelt and || 
a radio have made a town meeting of America.” 
* 7. 7 | 
“THERE HAS not been the slightest fundamental departure from the 
form or nature of our Government or the established order. The 
life, letter and integrity of the Constitution have not been impaired. 
Its checks and balances, its definition and division of authority, and its 
complete supremacy remains inviolate. The law of the land is still the || 
law of the land.” 


| 





“WHAT IS really happening is not an alteration in the established 
form or texture of Government, but a change in the spirit and 
application of Government. . . . Emergency legislation is recognized as 
such by the Government and will end when the emergency ends.” 


. * 


“THE constitutional difficulties inherent in the recent legislation, I 
think, are grossly magnified. Our fundamental law is faced with 
no unusual stress or strain. ... What is going forward is not, there- 
fore, a violation but rather a vindication of our form of constitutional 
government.” 


~ 











zens coming, within a few hours, from thegof economic planning and broad states- 

four corners of our country to apply for |manship which these disturbed times de- 

codes affecting their several industries; | mand. 

|and the mails are surcharged with volun- | 7 . , 

| tary agreements sent to the President by Change Is Far From 

employers of labor throughout the land.) Any Dictatorship” 

Who is there so dull as not to catch the! yr it were true. as some persons affect 

drama in these significant events? |to believe, that the Congress by its recent 
| legislation has created a dictatorship, my 

é |duties as law officer, sworn to uphold the 

Of Government Changed | Constitution, would be arduous indeed. 

The theory of our government has not |, But we have done nothing of the kind. 

changed; but the times have changed and aT the tae te omen cme | 

J | 
time offers no single historical parallel. | 
With us there has been no usurpation of 
power; no substitution of the executive will | 
for the national will; no resort to force} 
or fear; no repression of dissenting thought | 
or criticism; no pretensions to omniscience 
or omnipotence. 

New laws and new powers! yes—but they 
march with the sense of Justice and the 
needs of our common country. They rest | 
or established and traditional sanctions. 

This philosophy of “Government in ac- 








Times, Not Theory 





invention has altered the scope and tempo 
of our life I think it is hardly to be 
doubted that the average citizen of today 
senses his participation in government 
more acutely and more personally than he 
has for a generation. In very truth, a 
Roosevelt and a radio have made a town 
meeting of America 

It is but natural that some of the legal 
aspects and implications of what is now 
going forward should disturb the more 
“static” members of the bar. I have had 


|ment, and gave their lives for it, have 


|of economic and financial disaster. 


| fillment. 
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Troubles Labor Provisions 
Conserving Rights of In Various Codes 

Awaiting Sanction 





Industry, Labor and 
Of Consumer 





share. Nor do I believe that they are en- Fair Competition Agree- 

tertained by any substantial portion of " . 

our people. As I look about, I see no, ments Submitted by In- 
’ nd dist overnmental ° 

- +E, ee oat dustries and Trades for 


changes amongst peoples long habituated 
to self-rule under democratic forms. 


A well established democracy is the Approval of NRA 
most stable of governments. Its very 


structure admits of necessary adjustments) The Wagon and Automobile Truck Body 
in times of stress. As for ourselves, the Industry will not operate plants more than 
heritage of liberalism stands us in good go hours a week under the code filed 
stead. Those who founded our Govern- Jith the NRA. Employes, except special 
maintenance crews, are limited to 40 hours 
a week, and office and inside salesmen 
44 hours. 
No new plants are to be formed with- 
out special Government permit until all 
, existing plants are operating at capacity. 
Prices must not be less than 5 per cent 
above cost, except in certain cases such 
as distress sales of obsolete types. 
Employes in the Fertilizer Industry 
would receive minimum wages of 35 cents 
an hour in the North, 25 at Southern 
. : ports, 20 in Southern interior, 35 in the 
What man of vision, or understanding Midwest, 40 on the Pacific Coast and 20 
or human sympathy, could have witnessed jn Puerto Rico, under the code submitted 
this prolonged retrogression without pro to the NRA. Forty-hour maximum week 
found sorrow and acute apprehension? is provided and collective bargaining is 
The frantic and, for the most part. included. Trade practices and marketing 
futile attempt to adjust debts, in the face methods would be provided, if adopted. 
of constantly falling price levels, has 
taken its toll upon every hand. No one} 
has escaped. Values have disappeared; 
taxes lie like a dead hand upon enter- | ted a code of fair competition to the NRA, 
prise; the savings of years have van-| The industry is comprised of 154 plants 
ished; industry is prostrated; millions are| Which did a business in 1932 of $2,250,000 
unemployed; the farming population has | @nd employed 5,000. 
been reduced to penury; the nations of| The principle of collective bargaining 
the world have retired into the water-| iS recognized. Working hours would be 
tight compartments of a narrow national-|equal for union and nonunion labor. 
igm; commerce no longer puts to sea;| Maximum working hours are 40 per week 
and, to a disturbing extent, fear and) 4d minimum wage is $15 a week. 
animosity have taken the place of com-, “Fair and reasonable minimum prices 
mon good-will and common sense. and trade practices” are proposed for each 


ri ‘ 7 of the four zones into which the Nation 
Finds America Emerging | te -dtieiind 
From Economic Depression 


not been forgotten. America is made of 
stout stuff and our democracy runs too 
far back into the history of the struggle 
for liberty to succumb merely because our 
governmental machinery is out of adjust- 
ment. 

For years our people have been upon 
a long, bitter trek, with its wastage of 
life and treasure—a downward, disheart- 
ened, bewildered, retreat toward lower 
levels of civilization and to the very verge 


Collective Bargaining Accepted 
Advertising typographers have submit- 


A five-day week, eight hours a day, is 


Who is there who does not turn with! proposed in the code submitted to the 
istaste from this dark picture to wel-| NRA by the Cotton Cloth Glove Industry, 


come the harbingers of a new day. Skilled male workers would be paid a 


. oy : ; minimum of 40 cents an hour; female 

program of progress is already unfolding | ., 3 , , 
/ as pass “iod of 2 cents. Unskilled workers would get 

before us. It has passed the period 30 cents. Adult office employes would be 


promise and entered the stage of ful-| 


Moreover, it is being developed those 


paid a minimum of $15 weekly; 
| under 21, minimum of $12. 


This was the| 
|theory that preserved, in large measure, 


Js voice was } 


Ao vet ee 


}occasion to discuss these problems with 
many of my learned brethren who, while 
suppressing any public expression of doubt, 
are manifestly doing so with difficulty. 

Later on, all in good time, I suppose 
these matters will be argued out before 
our courts and disposed of in orderly fash- 
ion. That hour I look forward to with a 
knowledge of its certainty, and with con- 
siderable tranquility of spirit 

Unusual and difficult questions undoubt- 
edly confront us. The field of administra- 
tive law, already clouded by much uncer- 
tainty, is being widely extended The 
functions and limitations of the various 
departments and agencies of government 
have been taking on new aspects; and the 
attainment of administrative unity in this 
vast complex of powers presents a fasci- 
nating problem. 


'Legal Problems Yet 
To Be Adjudicated 


Nevertheless, there is no occasion to ins 
dulge artificial fears as to the ultimate 
outcome. There has not been the slightest 
jfundamental departure from the form or 
nature of our Government of ihe estab- 
lished order. Our jural system remains 
jintact. The Federal equilibrium has not 
been disturbed. The life, letter and in- 
tegrity of the Constitution have not been 
impaired. Its checks and balances, its def- 
inition and division of authority, and its 
complete supremacy remain inviolate. The 
law of the land is still the law of the land 

Every new power entrusted to the Presi- 
dent has been conferred by the people 
acting through their duly elected represent- 


atives, and must be and will be exercised 
within the letter and the spimt of the 
organic law. Emergency legislation is rec- 


ognized as such by the Government and 
will end when the emergency ends. The 
Congress has neither abdicated nor shirked 
its rights or its duties; it has functioned 
patriotically and efficiently to meet a na- 
tional crisis. What is really happening 
is not an alteration in the established form 
or texture of government, but a change 
in the spirit and application of govern- 
ment. 


What Is Justified 
By Present Emergency 

Manifestly, emergency conditions do not 
justify emergency theories of the law. It 
is not the duty of the Attorney General, 
for instance, to attempt to make uew law 
but to construe and uphold the law and 
the Constitution applied and inter- 
preted by the courts 

Equally it is his duty to help give prac- 
tical effect to the ends sought by the re- 
cent legislation and the policies of the 
Administration 

In this effort I shall hope to be guided 
by a sense of economic realism, rather 
than by any narrow legalism—to be help- 
ful and constructive, rather than hyper- 
technical or reactionary; and to make the 


as 


application and interpretation of these 
laws fit not only into our established 
jurisprudence, but into the new patterns 


ition” is based upon traditions and ideals 
fundamental in Americanism: Leadership, 
justice, moderation, cooperation, unity, 
confidence, faith, enthusiasm. These con- 
cepts are as old as America, as old as 
|the basic idea of democracy, and by them 
| we shall find our way back. 

The constitutional difficulties inherent 
lin the recent legislation, I think, are 
|grossly magnified. Our fundamental law 
is faced with no unusual stress or strain. 
During the World War we put it to a far 
more radical test in emergency laws like 
those relating to selecive service, esptio- | 
|nage, the War Industries Board, the Food 
Administration, the control of railroads, | 
/industrial mobilization, and the like. 

' Now, as then, we face a war—a war to 
win back prosperity. Then, as now, the 
Constitution met the test and marched | 
with the need of the times. Conditions 
and public opinion change from one era | 
to another; and so does judicial interpre- 
tation. Ags President Wilson -once said: 
“The Constitution is no mere lawyer's doc- | 
| ument, but the whole of the Nation's life.” | 
Problems to Be Met 

Peculiar to Times 

Each crisis, each era, produces its own 
peculiar legal problems, and our judicial 
tribunals have never failed to solve them 
with constructive intelligence. In deal -g 
with given cases, I am confident that the 
courts, in the words of Mr. Justice Holmes, 
will consider them “in the light of our 
whole experience, and not merely by what 
was said a hundred years ago.” 

It is this very flexibility which has per- 
mitted the Constitution to withstand 
strain and to endure. What is going for- 
ward is not, therefore, a violation, but 
rather a vindication, of our form of con- 
stitutional government 

To my mind, the law is not a mere body 
of precedents. I visualize it as a living, 
vital, growing thing, fashioned for service 
and constantly being refashioned for fur- 
ther service. Its function is to serve. It 
changes, and it grows. It is not, and it 
should not be, the unloved ruler of a re- 
luctant people. It is, and it should be, a 
trusted servant ministering to the needs 
mankind. It should serve to cement, 
and not to strain, the bonds of affection 
that ought to exist between the people and 
the government they have erected 

Carlyle thought that democracy was 
boun dto fail, because he said you could 
not have “government by discussion.” 
Some of our citizens, who have more or 
less covertly sympathized with the idea 
of Carlyle, have become so discouraged 
that they have frankly despaired of our 
civilization and maintain that it is not 
merely upon trial, but that it has failed 
Unwarranted Fears 
Of Democracy’s Failure 

Others, pointing to the swift and even 
fundamental changes that have overtaken 
other peoples in other parts of the world 
have freely predicted the break-up of the 
foundations of our Government. 

' These fears I do not for a moment 
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LABOR REVISIONS OF CODES 


MODIFIED IN 


Special terms for industries which ask 
the right to change the President’s re- 
employment agreement are being ap- 
proved by the National Recovéry Admin- 
istration, where inquiry shows that fhe 
industries are entitled to special tieatment. 

Among the modified agreements are: 

Malleable iron industry, under modified 
agreement, provides 40-hour maximum 
week, not more than 10 hours a day. Min- 
imum wage. 40 cents an hour unless July 
15, 1929, rate was less. In that case 1929 
rete prevails if not less than 30 cents an 
hour; Scuth excepted, with 25-cent mini- 


mum 
Eight our Day 
Fiber wallboard industry, under modi- 
fied agreement, has maximum week of 40 
hours; store and service operations. 52 
hours. Mechanical and factory workers 
limited to 8 hours a day, 10 per cent tol- 
ince in some lines Minimum pay 40 
cents an hour, unl July 15, 1929, rate 
vas less than 40 cents, when that rate 
ill prevail except minimum is 30 cents 





The wool stock industry, by its modified 
agreement, will pay men and women the 
éme wage when they do the same work. 
Factory workers have 40-hour-1.aximum 

ek, 10 cent tolerance for some 

. Sts cxte Instere +f trrnk drive Mini- 
mum wage 35 cents an hour in North for 

en, 30 f wome! 32 cents for men 

South, 27's for women. . 


SPECIAL CASES 


Metal lath industry, with modified 
agreement, has maximum week of 48 
hours; 52 hours for store and service op- 
erations. Outside crews have 10 per cent 
tolerance. Minimum pay, 35 cents an hour. 

The pretzel manufacturing industry went 
under a modified agreement with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Aug. 28. Included is a 
work week of 44 hours maximum, aver- 
aged over six weeks, and 48-hour limit for 
any one week. Minimum wages are 30 
cents an hour, except learners. 

Changes in Grain Code 

Grain exchanges have a maximum week 
of 40 hours, six-month average, under a 
modified agreement, with officials, inspec- 
tors, etc., excepted. Factory workers can 
be employed a maximum of 42 hours, with 
minimum 40-cent-an-hour pay Others 
will not receive less than $15 a week. 

Asphalt and shingle roofing producers 
are operating under a modified agreement 


providing a 40-hour maximum week for 
fectory hands Minimum wages are 45 
cents an hour on the Pacific coast; 40 


cents in northern section, 35 cents in south-/}| 
ern, unless hour rates on July 15, 1929, | 
were less than minimum, in which case 
the rates shall not fall below that mark. 
and never under 30 cents. Some counties 
are covered by exceptions. 

The dry-milk industry establishes 40- 
hour week average under modified agree- 
ment for all but factory workers, with, 

. 


|must be mobilized and the hidden reser- 


; once more; that which was unplanned or 


under S leadership ad inspiring te Trade practice and market policies are 

schooled as I am in the disappointing ? 

business of politics, I feel my pulses stir! designated. Hearing before Deputy Ad- 
. ’ Rogers is scheduled for 


and my heart leap again at the sight of | ministrator 
America emerging from her dark dream. | : 

This is no time to assess responsibility | 
for our present troubles in terms of nar- | 
row partisanship. This is a period of 
national emergency that engages the 
faith and service of every man, woman, 
and child in America. 

The spiritual resources of the Nation 


Construction Equipment Distributors 

The Construction Equipment Distribu- 
tion Industry provides a 40-hour week in 
its code submitted to the NRA, Minimum 
wages are fixed at 40 cents an hour for 
labor operations. Others except salesmen 
would have a $15 weekly minimum. Office 
boys and girls would get not less than 80 


voirs of abundance drawn upon. The ar- Per cent of this minimum. Collective 
tificial restraints that have dammed back D8’gaining is recognized and fair com- 


the flow of prosperity must be released petition methods are specified. 
Bicycle manufacturers under their code 


submitted to the NRA provide minimum 
pay for factory labor of 35 cents an hour 
for men, 28 for women. Hours are lim- 
ited to 40 a week for any 36 weeks of the 
year, or 48 hours per week for a total 
of any 16 weeks. 

Office employes will receive from $14 to 
$15 per week, depending upon the size of 
the city. Trade practices are regulated, 


selfishly guided must take its place 
in an orderly governmental process and a 
great cleansing and rebuilding program 
must go forward to its conclusion. 
If I mistake not, the people of America, ' 
without respect of partnership or previous 
‘affiliation, welcome this wholesome 
process with glad hearts. | 
If, however, these emergency laws and | 
constructive acts are to succeed, or are to! 
accomplish lasting good, it will not be Teeth of Recover 
because of their coercive powers or their | 
perfections of plan and detail, or the ag-| 
gressive enforcement efforts of agents and | 
officials, but rather because they correctly | 


y Plan 
Are Felt for First Time 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


interpret, as I believe they do, the 
thought and spirit, the tone and rhythm 
of today. 

Never was there such a need or such 
a chance for the profession of the law 
to do creative and constructive work and 
rise to its old power and prestige. One 
of the most heartening features of our 
trying work in Washington is the gen- 
erous and helpful spirit thus far shown 
by the members of the bar. It has been 
particularly so in the work on the difficult 
business codes, where there is so much 
opportunity for the merely clever lawyer 
to show his skill; and for the great lawyer 
to show his constructive capacity. 

The legal mind, I suppose, is instinct- 
ively individualistic and client relations 
probably accentuate the stress laid upon 
private as opposed to public interests. If 
it is difficult for business to adjust itself 
to emergency regulations of wages, hours, 
and trade practices, I dare say it is even 
more difficult for the practising lawyer 
tc do so 

It is neither unnatural nor improper ‘0 
respect the past and to be influenced by 
precedent, but in this dynamic hour of 
change it is the new, the untried, you are 
called upon to interpret and support, and 
I have an abiding faith that you will 
do this with that fidelity and sincerity 
and that larger vision and sense of hori- 
zons which have always characterized ou 
profession at its best—and that you will 
do it, too, in that spirit of constructive 
cooperation for which the necessities of 
our people so eloquently plead 

The foregoing is the full tert of an 
address delivered Aug. 31 by Attorney 

General Cummings at a meeting of 

the American Bar Association, in ses- 

sion at Grand Rapids, Mich 


48-hour maximum in any one week. Hours 
of store or service operation are not to 
fall under 52 hours in any one week. Fac- 
tory workers are not to exceed 44 hours. 

Luggage and fancy leather goods pro- 
ducers are granted a modied re-employ- 
ment agreement with a 40-hour week, but 
drivers may work 48 hours. Allowance 
also is made for longer hours in seasonal 
rush. General wage minimum is 40 cents 
an hour unless 1929 rate was less, when 
30 cents would be minimum. 

Advertising newspaper industry is al- 
lowed to employ persons under 16 to de- 
liver or sell papers, by terms of modified 
agreement, if it does not impair their 
health or interfere with hours of day 
school. 

The crucible industry’s modified re- 
employment agreement specifies maxi- 
mum work week of 40 hours for factory 
hands, averaged over eight weeks; not 
more than 44 hours in any one week, or 
eight hours in one day. 

Refining and processing of cocoanut oil 
comes under a modified agreement with 
average maximum week or 40 hours, with 
tolerance of 10 hours a day for those en- 
gaged in continuous chemical processes 
and firemen, time and one-third for over- 
time. 





Michigan Light Rates 

Lansing, Mich.—Commercial lighting 
rates of the Detroit Edison Company must 
be reduced $5,500,000 annually, according 
to an order issued by the Michigan Pub- 
lic Service Commission. The reduction 
amounts to about 3 per cent, and is ef- 
fective Sept..1 


. 


legal action against the Chicago dairy, 
Secretary Wallace set Sept. 8 as the date 
for a hearing on the Chicago milk mar- 
keting agreement to consider possible 
amendments. This was construed as an 
evidence that the license terms were not 
to be inflexible, but would be subject to 
change if they proved onerous in practice. 

A hearing on the milk marketing agree- 
ment for the Detroit area was set for 
Sept. 5 and on the Philadelphia agree- 
ment for Sept. 11 

St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., went 
under marketing agreements for milk on 
Sept. 1. At the time of signing this docu- 
ment, Secretary Wallace said: 

“It is my opinion that the consumers 
of the Twin Cities who place value upon 
@ pure and adequate supply of fresh milk 
and cream produced under exacting 
standards will give this agreement and 
its price schedules a fair and honest trial. 

“The mere fact that the agreement 
stabilizes the price and the buying and 
selling conditions for milk on this great 
market affecting several thousand farmers 
and hundreds of thousands of consumers, 
is a pledge of our resolve to stop promis- 
cuous price-cutting. There must be a bot- 
tom placed under the milk market to save 
it from the treacherous quicksands of de- 
moralization. If this agreement is so ree 
garded and later and broader means 
thereafter taken to correct more basic 
things in the dairy industry, we shall nat 
have come to this agreement in vain.” 

Nearly all of the milk marketing agree- 
ments provide for a fixed price of milk 
both for the farmer and the consumer, 
A one cent increase per quart in the re- 
| tail price has been general. 

Hearing on Citrus Agreement 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that on Sept. 7 consideration 
would be given to a national stabilization 
plan for marketing oranges and grape- 
fruit. The agreement would cover Calie 
fornia, Arizona, Texas and Florida areas. 

Shipments of citrus fruits from the 
various producing areas would be coordi- 
nated through the creation of two nae 
tional citrus stabilization committees— 
one for oranges and the other for grape= 
fruit—which would cooperate with a na< 
tional citrus coordinator to be appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

These committees would have power to 
limit the volume of citrus fruit which 
might be shipped to continental portions 
of the United States and Canada. There 
would be pro-ration of shipments in order 
to keep supplies in control and aid in 
price raising. It was pointed out that a 
moderate increase in the price to the 
consumer could result in a large increase 
| to the producer. 

A proposed marketing agreement for 
the meat packing industry, offered by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, will 
have a public hearing Sept. 8. This agree- 
ment, if approved, would provide for al- 
location of supplies of livestock and elimi- 
nation of wasteful practices. 





Baseball in Africa 
Baseball has recently been introduced” 
|in the British East African colony of 
Kenya, according to Vice Consul Thoma- 
son, in a report just made public by the 


Department of Commerce. The colony 
has an ideal climate for all-year= 
round baseball, he reports, and he be- 


lieves there will be a continuous, though 
maybe not a large, demand, for baseball 
| Supplies. 
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THE fourth | year ar of the depression 

for the schools of the United 
States will open this month—a mo- 
mentous year to the welfare of the 
26.000.000 children attending school 
and their 1,000.000 teachers. 

Dr. George F. Zook, United States 
Commissioner of Education, says that 
the coming year will probably be the 
worst year for the schools since 1929 
There is no evidence that the falling 
off in school support is any less than 
three 


it has been during the last 
vears. Prospects are so bad that edu- 
cators throughout the country are 


making especial efforts to formulate 
policies which will insure continuance 
of efficient school systems throughout 
the year. 

An example of the efforts which are 
being made is the calling of the an- 
nual meeting of the State School Su- 
perintendents for Sept. 15 and 16 in 
Washington, three months before the 
usual date. 

School Activities at New Low 

In the midst of signs of revival in 
industry and business, the activity) 
which affects the largest class of the} 
population is slumping to a new low 
level. It is true, Dr. Zook says, that 
the economic conditions of recent | 
years have had the effect of making | 
the schools more efficient. Ec onomies | 
and methods of school admi nistration | 
have been improved in many places. | 

But this advantage does not offset! 
the fact that in numerous school dis- 
tricts the progress of the last 50 years 
has been largely wiped out. Special | 
courses, vocational training, and ac- | 
tivities of great value to medern life| 
have been eliminated or curtailed to 
the vanishing point. And the tragic 
aspect of the matter, observes Dr. 
Zook. is that it may take many years 
to undo this damage 

Last week two announcements were 
made which are of vital significance 
to education. For the first time in 
history the Federal Government is ex- 
tending direct aid to local school dis. | 
tricts to finance construction projects. | 

Communities which have school 
building projects which fit into the 
public works program may obtain | 
loans from the Public Works Admin- | 
istration. Loans may be obtained also 
for making repairs to school buildings. | 
Lending is done on the same eens | 
as for other municipal public works— 
30 per cent of the cost of the project 
is an outright grant and 70 per cent 
may be borrowed from public works 
funds. 

Building Lag Since 1930 

It is too early to determine how 
many schools are going to be affected | 
by this policy. There has been a serl- 
ous lag~in building since 1930, and if 


} 
| 
} 





needed construction can _be com- 
menced prospects of an increasing | 
shortage of school housing will be| 


avoided. | 

Reports to the Office of Education 
show that 107,000 pupils attended 
school “part time” last year because 
of inadequate building facilities. Con- 
struction of 4,000 needed rural school 
buildings has been delayed. About 
18,000 rural school districts have been 
unable to make necessary minor re- 
pairs to keep buildings and equipment 
from deteriorating. 

In the period between 1927 and 1930, 
annual expenditures for buildings, 
sites, and equipment apparently were 
stabilizing at slightly less than $400,- 
000 000 a year. The decline since 1930 
has lowered total outlays to $154,000,- 
000 annually. 

The other recent announcement of 
direct bearing on the educational sit- 
uation is of immediate concern to the 
80.000 school teachers who, the Office | 
of Education estimates, will be unem- 
ployed this school year. Federal 
Emergency Relief funds may be ap- 
propriated to employ teachers for} 
rural schools which have been closed 
or severely curtailed in length of op- 
eration, Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Re- 
lief Administrator, announced last 
week. 

Teachers who are hired are to be 
directly responsible to local school of- 
ficials, but funds for their pay are 
to be supplied through the State re- 
lief administrators. No relief money 
will be allowed for fuel, textbooks, or 
other similar school expense. 

No Subsidies Anticipated 

Mr. Hopkins say “it is not the inten- 
tion of the Relief Administration to 
subsidize the school system in any 
community or to relieve school offi- 
cials of their responsibility. I con- 
sider this kind of work relief one of 
the most constructive applications of 
the principle of exchanging service to 
the community for public aid.” 

In addition to their use in rural 
schools, unemployed teachers may be 
employed in conducting adult educa- 
tion classes. This has been tried with 
great success in New York, where 
more than 3,000 teachers who would 
otherwise have been on public relief 


| 


have been given charge of adult 
school classes. 
There are other school problems 


which are untouched by the Federal 
Government: How are salaries of 
teachers to be raised? How are 
shortened school terms and the prac- 
tice of permitting large-size classes to 
be remedied? 
Codes for Teachers 

Two efforts have been made recently 
to increase teachers’ salaries through 
submission of codes for teachers to 
the National Recovery Administration. 
One code, that of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, an organization 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, has been definitely re- 
jected. Action on another code, sub- 
mitted by the National Education As- 
sociation and representatives of other 
school organizations, has been sus- 
pended until a legal opinion is given 
on the question whether the schools 
come under the scope of the Recov- 
ery Act. The present opinion ex- 
pressed by NRA officials is that they 
do not come under its jurisdiction. 


Teachers’ salaries have borne a| All this changed with 


| to be obtained somewhere. 





Four one-room schools 


Typical four-room centralized rural 
building at Concord, N.H, which displaced 











Modern school in the far west; located 
above Lake Chelan, Washington. 
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large proportion of the reduction in 
governmental expenses. A decrease of 
5 per cent in teachers’ salaries in city 
schools occurred last year, according 
to the Office of Education. It has 
been found the percentage of reduc- 


tion generally increases as the size 
of the city declines 
Salary reductions in the rural 


schools amount to a drop of 10.6 per 
cent from the 1929-30 level. This is 


7A California type: Eagle Rock High School, Los Ange/es 


ulculated on the monthly salary basis 
and if shortening of school terms is 
also taken into consideration the 
total amount of the salary in many 


localities has been much more se- 
verely reduced than is shown by this 
figure. 

Monthly salaries of $40 or less for 
a rural school term of five or six 
months are not uncommon in some 
sections. Six States report an aver- 


age reduction of 20 per cent in sal- 
aries. Eighteen States report coun- 
tias which reduced school salaries by 


one-third; in four of these, the cut 
exceed 45 per cent. On the other 
hand, a few States have counties 


which show increased salaries. 
Effect On Morale 


Will the standards of the teaching 
profession be permanently affected by 
the amount of salary reduction now 






| One of ihe most modern types of high shools: ~~ Steuben . 
schoo! in Chicago 





and Erect Buildings 











The one-room school is sti// in 


pscietence: a Maryland schoo/ 











A unique school structure: Berry Schoo/ at Rome, Ga. 


Dr. Zook is of the 
although this lowering 
incomes may not affect the pre 
quality of the teaching profession it 

apt to have an especially bad effect 
several years from now during more 
prosperous times 

The problem of 
school terms is not a 
that of maintaining 
but in its effects it ha 


prevalent? 
ion that 


opin- 
of 


curtailment of 
widespread as 
teachers’ wages 
been disastrous 





in certain regions. The trend of the 
last century has been consistently to- 
ward increasing the length of terms 


In many places this trend has been 
offs and schools are now operating 
only two or three months yearly 
Last year thousands of school dis- 
tricts in the United States limited 
their school terms to less than 120 
days. A shorter average school term 
is now maintained this country 


in 


TREASURY A BILLIONAIRE—ON BORROWED CASH 
Largest Balance Since War Days Amassed to 


FoR the first time since the war the 
Federal Government is a billion- 
aire, but all the money is borrowed. 

Treasury Department records show 
that to pay the way of the recovery 
program, 
for four 
of more than a billion and 
dollars. Ordinary expenses 
total money needed up 
00,000. 

In the prosperity years of 1927-30 
nothing like a billion dollars cash bal- 
ance was ever on hand at the Treas- 
ury, its records show. The usual cash 
fund of the Treasury was 
tenth of its present size, about $102,- 
000,000. 

During those years taxes and other 
revenues were more than covering all 
expenditures. Gradually as the fiscal 
year moved on toward its end the ex- 
cess of revenues over costs would pile 
up, and the Treasury, confident of 
adequate revenues, merely let its ope- 
rating income cover its operating out- 
go. There was no need for large bor- 
rowed cash reserves. ‘ 

Balances in War Years 

Huge cash balances, according to 
the Treasury, are signs of heavy 
spending and unbalanced budgets. In 
the war years, for instance, a cash bal- 


a quarter 
run the 


j}ance of a billion and a half dollars 


was an ordinary thing. 

In those days, when 
ment was spending close to $5,000,000 
a day, as it did in the fiscal year 
1919, a huge cash reserve was essential. 
Revenues, although pushed to their 
limit under heavy emergency taxation. 
nowhere near covered expenditures. 

In the fiscal year 1919 expenditures 
were $18,523.000.000. Total ordinary 
revenues were only $5,152,000.000. The 
remaining thirteen billion dollars had 
And since 
the Treasury could not depend on 
revenue sources to yield it day by day. 
it had to borrow in large blocks, 
storing it up in cash balance 
against future needs 


the Govern- 


its 


which eventually may call] 
billion dollars the Govern- | 
ment has had to amass a cash balance} 


to $6,500,- | 


about a! 


the ending «| 
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the war. Expenditures dropped off. 


In the fiscal year 1927, when expendi- 


tures were at their post-war low, the 
Government was spending only be- 
tween $9,000,000 and $10,000,000 a dav 
compared with $51,000,000 in 1919 
Total expenditures were $3,494,000,00( 
compared with $18,523,000 000 


Revenues, meanwhile, had increased. | 


They amounted to $4.129,000.000, leav- 
ing a surplus over and above expendi- 
tures. Once more operating income 
was covering operating expenditures. 
If borrowing was necessary at all, 
was needed only to tide the Treasury 
over lean periods between tax collec- 
tion dates. 

As the revenue surplus piled up in 


lt 





to retire 
issues 


used 


the Treasury, 
maturing Government security 
which had been sold during the war- 


it was 


borrowing. Thus cash balances 
‘accumulated and were not 
to provide reserve spending 


time 
never 
needed 
power 

This relative affluence of the Treas- 
ury continued through the fiscal year 


the first 
ssion. Collecting taxes 
on business done during 1929, the 
Treasury still took in more than it 
out At the end the year 

a surplus to use in debt retire- 


1930 which included 
months of depre 


hine 


paid 
had 
ment 


Then Depressien Sets In 
Another story began with the fiscal 
year 1931 For the first time since 
the war there was a deficit. expendi- 
tures exceeded income. Still, Treas- 
ury records show, it was relatively 
small in comparison with the deficits 


Which were to follow 
Some borrowing was necessary, of 
course, to cover the expenditures 


which revenues did not meet. But the 
deficit was more the result of declin- 
ing income than expanded spending 
There still was little for large 
cash balances out of which huge out- 
lays for public works. Government 
loans and relief could be financed on 
a moment's notice 

The fiscal year 1933 brought 
first definite accumulation of large 
balances to meet emergency needs 
On Aug. 15, 1932, a month and a half 
after the fiscal year 1933 had opened 
the Treasury had on hand almost 
half a billion dollars. Government 
spending to break the depression had 
begun in all seriousness; the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was, 
according to the Treasury’s official ex- 
planation, throwing Government cred- 
it behind the nation’s business and 
financial structures. 

When Outlay Mounted 

In that fiscal year the R. F. C. and 
Treasury combined spent close to five 
billion dollars compared with less than 
three and a half billion in 1927. 

The daily average of expenses had 
jumped from $9 000, 000 to $13.700,000 
in those five years. Meanwhile, rev- 
enues were still declining. With the 
demands on it increased by 50 per cent 


ad 
nessa 


the 


and its day-by-day income less and 
less dependable, the Treasury bega 
yiling up large cash reserves out of 


which demands could be met. 
The fiscal year which opened two 


UPHILL STRUGGLE TO END THE SCHOOLS’ DEPRESSION 


iSupport for Education Still Is Falling Off: Federal Funds Are Offered. 
To Pay Teachers’ 


than in any other important West- 
ern nation. 

Reports to the Office of Education 
from 15 States indicate further re- 
ductions in their school terms this 
year. Out of Arkansas approxi- 
mately 2,000 schools, 178 will not open 
this Fall, depriving more than 2,000 
pupils of educational facilities. Nearly 


500 schools in the same State will 
open for only four months or less, 
while only a small percentage will 


hold the regular nine months term 

Pupils this Fall will have a smaller 
number of subjects from which to 
choose their courses than in many 
years. Reduction of the school sub- 
jects has been widespread. It is one 
of the factors which together with 
overcrowding of classes has caused a 
decline since 1929 in the number of 
teachers. 

Back to the Three R's 

Another reversal of progress over a 
long period of years is shown by the 
recent trend toward limiting the cur- 


riculum. In 1776 six subjects com- 
prised the elementary curriculum; in 
1825 11 were provided; in 1875 18: in 


1900 this had increased to 20; and in 
1929 this total had risen further, one 
State requiring 31 courses. 

The number of subjects offered to 
high school pupils has ranged from 
50 to 127 in a number of schools. 

Opportunity for choice in courses 
has now been greatly reduced. Nearly 
two-thirds of 478 cities of 10,000 to 
100,000 population included in a study 
this year which was made by the 
Office of Education, reported they had 
curtailed or eliminated some of their 
services. Eliminations in order of fre- 
quency of their occurrence were found 
to be: supervisors of music, kinder- 
gartens, supervisors of art, dental 
service, night schools, school nurse 
service, medical inspection, manual 


| training and elementary grade home 


economics. 
Kindergartens Closed 

It is estimated that kindergartens 
have been eliminated or curtailed in 
170 cities; art instruction abbreviated 
or dropped in 100 cities; music com- 
pletely or partially removed from the 
schools of 160 cities; health education 
reduced in 135 cities; and home eco- 
nomics or manual arts curtailed in 
145 cities. 

Throughout the country the per 
capita expenditure for education has 
been reduced 22 per cent from the 
1929-30 level, it is shown by the Office 
of Education. It now costs 48.7 cents 
a day for each child in school, the 
lowest figure since 1922. 

The reports to the Office of Educa- 
tion show that schools in the South- 
ern States have probably suffered 
more from the present economie con- 
ditions than have the schools in any 
other part of the country. 

School Revenues Cut 

The downward trend in assessed 
valuation of city school districts, re- 
ductions of the rate of school taxes 
and tax delinquency have been the 
major factors in the decline in school 
incomes. All regions in the United 
States shared in the downward trend 
of taxes during the 1932-33 school 
year, with a total reduction from the 
previous year of 6.45 per cent. 

New methods of taxation have aided 
in raising school revenues in several 
States. North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, and Alabama have increased 
their revenues during the last year 
by sales taxes. In several States beer 
taxes are being used to increase 
school funds. 

A number of novel means of in- 
creasing revenue have been tried. In 
South Carolina a chain store tax and 
in Louisiana a tobacco tax have been 
levied to raise school funds. Other 
taxes which have provided revenues 
for this purpose have been dog taxes, 
utilities taxes, inheritance taxes, pool 
room tax, and taxes on soft drinks. 


More High School Pupils 

One trend of recent years which ap- 
parently will be continued this year is 
an increased high school enrollment 
and a decrease in the number of ele- 
mentary school pupils. High school 
enrollment is now double that of 1920. 
In the two school years between 1929 
and 1933 the enrollment in the high 
schools increased by 722,000 students, 
representing a one-sixth gain in at- 
tendance. 

Whether this increased enrollment 
is to be the major remnant of the 
features of progress which marked 
the years prior to 1929 will be re- 
vealed this year. 

The most encouraging factor in the 
situation found by Dr. Zook is that 
apparently the bottom of the “edu- 
cational depression” will be reached 
this year. By the end of this year 
it may be possible to obtain increased 
revenues for the schools and the 
progress of American education may 
again continue. 


months ago has merely accentuated 
this trend. Most impo-’>-* cause for 
the accentuation ha the $3,- 
300.000,000 public wo In ad- 


dition there are the aued costs 
of the R. F. C., the contingent lia-’ 
bilities for interest on Farm Credit 
Administration and Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation bonds, the cost of 
the farm and industrial recovery ad- 
ministrations, the needs of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, the Muscle 
Shoals outlays. 

War on the depression has become 
something more than a figure of 
speech for the Treasury. Its needs 
are more costly comparable to the 
war-time demands on it than to any- 
thing else in its history. As much as 
four billion dollars may be needed in 





the next 12 months, according to the 
urlau of the Budget. After that the 
present campaign against the depres- 


sion and its attendant expenses wiil 
have passed their peak. 














Control of Crop Prod uction ‘a Step 
To National Policy for Use of Land 


Need to Confine Output to Demands of Na- 
tion in Absence of Export Market to 
Absorb Surplus Pointed Out 


By MILBURN L. WILSON 


Wheat Production Administrator, Agriculture Adjustment Administration 


T IS A thrilling thing to me, personally, to know that projects we dreamed about 

and hoped for only a few years back, are now becoming an accomplished fact. 
There is a good deal of pressure and impatience pushing behind us here in Wash- 
ington. Sometimes lights keep. burning until it is daylight again. Flesh and blood 
has its limits of strength and patience; and I can understand it when I hear people 
here in the Government service bewailing the fact that for all our pushing and 
striving, things seem still to go awfully _ —— 
slow 

Well, it does seem that way at the end 
of some days; but a good deal more often 
I find myself wondering at the speed with 
which we are progressing toward a sensi- 
ble and balanced national economy, built 
from the grass roots up. 

That was the feeling I had when I sat 
a month or so ago in Secretary Wallace's 
office and heard him describe to the re- 
porters in detail our campaign plans for 
wheat reduction. He told them how we 
were going to get a record of the pro- 
duction of American wheawland, farm by 
farm; and how every farmer who wanted 
to cooperate in a nation-wide readjust- 
ment of wheat acreage to changed world 
conditions, would register with a county 
committee his average acreage and pro- 
duction for the last three or five years 

About half of that average production 
roughly, the part on which the Govern- 
is going to collect a processing tax from 
the miller—will be the farmer's allotment 
On this allotment the Government will 
make him an adjustment payment of 20, 
cents a bushel this Fall, and between 8 
and 10 cents a bushel next Spring. The 
wheat grown by the farmer will belong to 
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the world at large to take our surpluses 
They can’t do it, speaking generally, un- 


the farmer. He can sell it in the open less we will take their goods on top of our 
market, just as before. The adjustment present surpluses; and you Know very well 
payment is made to him in consideration that in our present situation, at least, 
of cooperation, over and above the mar- we won't do much of that This being 


ket price. the case, the immediately necessary thing 


to do is to stop shooting blindly for 
Why It Is Necessary market that, at the time being, scarceiy 
exists. 


To Adjust Production 


It is a great adventure in peaceful and (Cyt Staple Crops 


orderly planning that we have started ; 
Three thousand workers, most of them ind Let Land Rest 
volunteers, are out in the field working Nearly 1,200,000 farms in this country 
for our wheat adjustment drive this have been growing around 840 odd mil- 
month. The need of such a vast emer- lion bushels of wheat a year. We do not 
gency effort can be stated very simply. know yet just how much of that wheat- 
We enormously expanded our acreage in land will not be in wheat next year, but 
staple crops to take care of a ravenous }! Will be a lot. The South has already 
and almost limitless foreign demand for ‘@ken out of cotion 10,500,000 acres, more 
these foods during the World War. { The than a fourth of our last year’s cotton 
war ended. Europe owed us money.’ We, #¢reage Plans now forming will prob- 
didn’t want to take goods from her in ex- ablv limit next year's cotton planting ‘'o 
change for those debts. So Europe threw ~9.000,000 acres, with 15,000,000 acres ot 
up tariff barriers to match and over- cettonland put to other uses. Calling 


upon the Midwest to work out a corn ad- 
justment plan, Secretary Wallace 
mated the other day that this country 
now has almost 20,000,000 acres too mucn 
land in corn 

All told, then, looks as if something 
like 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 acres of the 
United States now planted to these staple 
crops will be taken out of these crops and 


match our own, and launched nationalistic 
efforts to live at home: Instead of cu'- 
ting down our plantings, as we should 
have, we loaned Europe still more money 
in order to keep her buying, and when 
around 1929, we got tired of loaning 
Europe money, the European market faded 
out on us almost entirely and everything 
went to smash for fair. 


esti- 


it 


We had two things we could do. One put to other uses What other uses? 
was to adjust production. The other was That is the guestion being asked and 
to pull down our tariff barriers, accept pondered On fiearly every farm in the 
goods from abroad, and try to coax up United States today. What shall we do 


with the land we are taking out of wheat? 
Or cotton? Or corn? 
The general answer to that question i 


world trade to something like its former 
proportions. But the mood of the world 
at present is very strongly set toward na- 













tionalistic self-sufficiency. It takes a lot Give that land a rest for a while; it needs 
of time to break down, both here and }t: aNd so, probably, do you. Pu* it in a 
abroad, the emotional and actual bar- 5-improving or some noncompeting crop 
riers against free trade. to keep it from washing. Or put it into 
By training I am an economist. You “€és 

know how most economists are on the _ 1” the future, when our present trou- 
tariff question. Well, I have always been bles are over, I believe that we are going 
that way too. Fd hate to think that even ‘© 100k back at these first approaches to 
now there is any more ardent world- ® Mational land policy, and see that the 
trader at heart than I am. But in this 57¢2! hing about them was the ques- 
world we have to recognize the realities ’ ised in everybody's mind, and 
and I am go:ng to tell you about some- —— enw A rie 
thing that happened in Washington a . orced to pl n ! 8 
month or sO ago, so you can see what I and living nationally nd not in ter of 
mean when I say “realities.” millions of haphazard contending patches 

many of which ought never to have been 


to the 


broken 


Foreign Suggestion plow 


That Came to Naught 


A man from a foreign country came 
in to see Secretary Wallace, who was at 


Too Much Farming 
On Marginal Lands 


a cabinet meeting that afternoon; so he te mere ke igual re a 
came over to my office to see about buying {X° demanding, thoughtless: children 
a boatload of wheat. He said his country NOW we must plan, and put things ‘to 
would slip duty-free, through its owering order, and settle down to live on our land 
tariff wall, just this once, a big boatload #5 8" aault and civilized people should 

We shall learn how to farm only the land 


of American wheat They wanted that 
best fit for it, and to farm it be r 


The 





















wheat; we had it; and while they had no : : , 
money they would pay a good price for '‘S! of the land we shall womMacerer 
the wheat im terms of direct exchange. Te*ettie as sites for smaller, decentral 
This particular country has a lot of its indu tries, and . garden home: eads on 
people living over on this side with us industrial and office workers, sick of be 
They are a people who retain the taste '9§ huddled and herded in mammoth 
for their old country’s foods and cooking: ‘ ulee : ! : ; 
and a considerable number of stores and . This thing os getting farmer! out of 
restaurants in this country cater espe- cesert a eas which ¢ ight n vel have to 
cially to that taste have been broken and seeded; and from 
. a ‘ } ] x which the ® ar the at 
The proposal was that after our wheat *!!! _by which they swear to the day of 
had been landed, tariff-free, over there, a dea ae because their fa - and his 
the boat would be loaded with enough ‘f@ther before /him, wore out their lives 
native delicacies to pay for the wheat; there also. This thing of lightening 
and that we in our turn should admit to “ rywhere And cruel burden of endless 
this country, for use in these special Useless toil, which bears down especialls 
stores and restaurants, this boatload of “por farm women and children—these are 
foreign groceries, duty-free. bjects close to my heart. 
Free Trade Plan To Every Man His 
That Would Hurt Here Own Country Home 
That seemed to me to make sense. That And conside this land of ours as a 
ake 


whole, and tl 





little spark of world idealism which stays den spot we coul 
































alive in spite of everything in every born Of it, as a whole, I am jus 
world-trader lit right up in me I tojd in the prospect decent - 
this foreigner that I thought he had hit ty, So that ly farm ive in 
on something by which, a little at a time, the country yone who wants to can 
we could build up quite a little commerce, live there and work at his or her ac- 
tariff walls or not. I told him that I customed calling not far away. Only in 
weuld talk the thing over with my assc- that way can we provide for all our citi- 
ciates. and call him up very soon. He Zens security, a chance to mak livins 
was just as pleased about the prospect as 4nd a chance to live 
I was. We were getting to be first-class The monstrous life of towns has taker 
friends when, just as he was about to US as a Nation too far from the realities 
leave, I said: V mistaken excitement for hap- 
“By the way, what are you going to Piness; and have thought that we wer 
load this boat with, coming back?” getting something for nothing. The tas 
“With native foods,” he said. of the experience is as ashes in ow 
“What kind?” mouth You can't get something for 
“Oh, various delicacies. Olives nothing. The enduring satisfact do 
I wondered what California olive growers 0 derive from the gaudy artificialities 
would say to that; but I still was willing °f life. The man who has his,own piec 
to listen. of land, his own house, a chance to do 
“What else?” I asked him a moderate amount of his chosen work 
“Some native tobacco.” c in the country, and to raise his own 
That was bad. Our tobacco growers &4rden, finds that out. There is a verse 
certainly would raise a howl about that. in the Bible that prophesies 
But when he told me the next thing he “Then shall they sit each man under 


vine, and under his fig tree; and 
them afraid.” 


his own 


was going to load that boat with, that set <b 
shall make 


me right back on my heels 

“We are a people very fond of our own 
cheeses,” he told me 

I told him I was willing to do anything 
within reason toward better world rela- 
tions, but he didn’t know American dairy 
men as I did; and I was afraid he'd bet- 
ter not be looking for that phone call June, accor 
figures just 


none 


Iron and Steel Imports 
Iron and steel imports into the United 
States in July, amounting to 52,805 gross 
18,437 tons greater than in 








tons, were 


ve; jartme 








merce Det 
In point of 


Now you may think that is just a friv- issued tonnage 
olous story; but it happened; and I te!l the principal item in this trade was pig 
you about it just to show the real prac- iron with a total of 18.339 tons, 7,109 tons 





tical difficulty in the way of counting on greater than in June 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 





Austria Helped in Opposition to Nazis---Cuba Troubled Now by Strikes--- 
France Talks Trade With Russia---Communists in China 








Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon, September 2 


Expansion of Austrian Army.—To enable 
Austria to protect her independence from at- 
tacks of German Nazis, the Great Powers of 
Europe have sanctioned a temporary increase 
in the Austrian army. In addition to her regu- 
lar army of about 2,000 men enlisted for 12 
vears in accordance with the peace treaties, 
Austria is now permitted to recruit from 8,000 
to 10,000 volunteers for an enlistment of six 
months. 

The Treaty of St. Germaine-en-Laye, by w hich 
Austria made peace with the Allied forces in 
1919, limits the strength of the Austrian army 
to 3,000 men. The present understanding among 
the Powers is restricted to one year and is con- 
ditioned upon the continuance of German at- 
tacks upon Austria. The most recent of Nazi 
activities in Austria was reported on Aug. 29, 
when three Nazis are said to have forced their 
trance to an Innsbruck jail, liberated a fellow 
Nazi and fled across the Italian border. 

The attempt of Premier Mussolini to assist 
Austria economically is supported by both Brit- 
ish and French governments. Premier Deladier 
of France, in a statement issued before his tour 
of the new $100,000,000 fortifications on the 
French border, said that France was “resolved 
to guarantee the political and economic inde- 
pendence of Austria.” High Czechoslovakian of- 
ficials have intimated that any attempted union 
between Austria and Germany or Austria and 
Hungary will boycotted economically by 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

* * 

Cuban Consultative Commission.—The crea- 
tion of a Consultative Commission to recommend 
legislation to the executive was announced by 
President Cespedes of Cuba on Aug. 31. The 
commission will be composed of 30 members and 
vill have power to compel testimony from any 
Cuban individual or group, including Cabinet 
officials. Its work will be carried on by three 
subcommissions covering three general fields 
electorial, economic and educational. 

On Aug. 29 it was announced that the rule of 
martial law which was imposed following the 
retirement of President Machado, will not be 
renewed. 

The principal problem confronting Cuba at 
present is the growing strike movement among 


be 


sugar mill and sugar plantation workers. The 
strikers demand that their daily wage be in- 
creased from 20 cents to 50 cents. American 
owners have asked President Cespedes for 


assistance. 

Two American economic experts, A. A. Berle 
ir., legal advisor to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, and John Laylin, a Treasury 


expert, have been delegated to make_a study of - 


the Cuban ecénomic situation. ‘The¥ will be at- 
tached to the American Embassy at Havana. 

The more radical element of the ABC revo 
lutionary organization, which on Aug. 28 an- 
nounced its intention to form a political party, 
has threatened to withdraw its two representa- 
tives in the Cabinet unless constitutional re- 
forms are made immediately. 

* * 

Franco-Russian Trade Discussions.—N egotia- 
tions for a trade agreement between France and 
Russia are nearing completion. The former 
French Premier, Edouard Herriot, who is now 
touring Russia, is expected to continue the dis 
cussions when he arrives in Moscow on Sept. 2. 
Reports from Paris indicate that France is will 
ing to agree to buy large amounts of Russian 
lumber, oil and agricultural produce in return 
for an agreement by the Soviet government to 
increase its purchases of French and French 
colonial products. 

The French public is particularly anxious that 


to Russia under the pending agreement, be set 
aside to reimburse French holders of the Rus- 
sian bonds. 


Communist Uprisings in China. — The _ in- 
ability of the Chinese government to check the 
advance of the Communist army in the provinces 
of Kiangsi and Fukien has caused the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan to send war- 
ships to safeguard the lives and property of 
their nationals in that district. Acting at the re- 
quest of their Consular officers in Foochow the 
United States and Great Britain have each 
despatched one naval Three warships 
have been sent by Japan. 

The United States consul at Foochow has re- 
quested the Chinese military authorities to per- 
mit American nationals in the Province of Yen- 
ping to take refuge in Foochow. Due, however, 
to the need for its troops elsewhere the Chinese 
government is unable to protect even that city 
adequately. Seven American missionaries who 
have been confined in Yuanchow are reported to 
be safe. 

The Japanese army has refused to evacuate 
the strategic passes along the great wall until 
the security of Manchukuo and Jehol are as- 
sured. They propose to create a demilitarized 
buffer zone in the Provinee of Charar bordering: 


Jehol. 
* 

Proposed Anglo-Irish Peace.—A desire to end 
the strained relationship which has existed be- 
tween Great Britain and the Irish Free State 
Was expressed on Aug. 30 by President De 
Valera of Ireland who is quoted as saying that 
while he is “anxious for peace” he would not 
accept any proposal dictated by coercive meas- 
ures. Since the De Valera government assumed 
office in 1932 it has tried to sever every political 
tie with the British Empire and has refused to 
make any of the land annuities or other pay- 
ments due England. 

While the retaliatory embargo upon Irish 
goods is admitted to be largely responsible for 
the present impoverished condition of the Irish 
farmer government officials assert that it has 
helped to make the cities economically self-suf- 
ficient. The value of Irish foreign trade for the 
first seven months of this vear amounted to 
55,000,000 pounds, compared with 83,000,000 
pounds for the same period last year. 

For the first time since it came into power the 
De Valera government is faced with an organ- 
ized opposition, A political union is being negoti- 
ated between General O’Duffy’s Irish National 
Guard and the Center Party led by Former 
President Cosgrave. The Irish Republican army, 
which until now_has supported the government, 
on Aug. 30 voted a no-confidence resolution. 

* * 

Andorra’s Appeal to League.—The Council 
General of Andorra, the only survivor of the 
ancient independent settlements in the Pyrenees, 
issued, on Aug. 30, an appeal to the League of 
Nations protesting against the invasion of its 
territory by French gendarmes. The Republic 
of Andorra, which has 191 square miles and a 
population of 5,231, is in part governed by the 
President of France and the Spanish Bishop of 


) 
vessel. 


Urgel, who hold their offices as ‘“co-princes” by 
virtue of the code for Andorra drawn up by 
Charlemagne when he created the republic in 


the ninth century. 

The present internal disturbances in Andorra 
culminated on June 10 when the co-princes at 
tempted to depose the president and to di 
the council general, because they opposed the 
interference of France and Spain in Andorran 
affairs. A peace force about 73 unarmed 
I'rench gendarmes was sent to preserve order. 
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} sate ; ram al . a » » . . 
some understanding be reached regarding the An equal number of Spanish soldiers have been 
| defaulted $4,000,000,000 debt contracted by the stationed on the border for similar reasons. 
| ‘ga pj , ° at 3 Tn ~ eee ain om” . : 2a : 
| Czarist government in France prior to 1917, The Elections to elect a president and council 
French proposal, based upon a statement made general were held on Aug. 31. For the first time 
| evi ral years ago by Jose ph Stalin, head of the in 650 years it took piace in the presence of a 
| Russian government, is that a certain percent foreign force and for the first time universal 
age of the proceeds of the sale of goods sold suffrage was permitted. \ 
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Development of Code Provisions 


To Be Applied in Various Industries 


Labor Clauses, Price Fixing and Other Fea- 
tures of Proposed Agreements Explained 
and Discussed at NRA Hearings 


{Continued from Page 10.1 


said, would some textile manu- 
facturers, who also make upholstery and 
drapery fabrics, to submit to the govern- 
ing bodies of both codes 

Mr. Kelly declared that the cotton tex- 
tile code, while an improvement over past 
conditions, still provides starvation wages. 

Albert R. Jude, director ¢f the Collins 
& Aikman Corporation, asked exemption 


require 





from the two-shift week for his com- 
pany and others specializing in automo- 
bile trimming 


Samuel L. Roseman, general counsel 
and R. M. Horning, director of research 
National Upholstery and Drapery Textile 
Association, Inc upported the proposed 
code, as did Richard Cox, of Philadelphia 
and others 


Question of Single Code 
For all Printing Industries 


For the advertising specialty industry, 
William H. Seely, of Newark, N. J., chair- 
man of th Adveriising Specialty Na- 
tional Association, submitted a code pro- 
viding a 40-hour week, with 8 hours extra 
during rush period minimum wages 
of 35 cents an hour for men, 30 cents for 
women, and 25 cents for learners, and 
prohibiting employment of anyone under 
16 years of age 

Leo M. Grace, of St. Louis, president 
of the Advertising Metal Sign and Dis- 
play Manufacturers Association, insisted 


t 


on a separate code for the present at least 

John B. Haggerty, chairman of the 
board of the Allied Printing Trade As- 
sociation, favored one major code em- 
bracing all printing trades, ae spe- 
cialty advertising : 

Deputy Administrator Paddock told Mr 
Seely women must be paid the same as 
men foP the same work under the Ad- 
ministration policy. 

Andrew J. Kennedy, president of 
Lithographic International Union 
Claude M. Baker, vice president the 
International Typographical Union, fa- 
voring one major code for all industries 
engaged mainly in printing, declared that 
unless all men in the printing trades are 
under the same hours and wages, confu- 
sion would result and the Recovery Act's 
collective bargaining guaranty largely 


the 
and 
of 





nullified. A. Howard Myers, National Re- 
covery Act labor adviser for the hearing 
demanded the proposed code’s minimum 





wage be raised to 40 cents 


Problems of Minimum Pay 
dnd Elimination of Home Wor 


At the hearing on the proposed cod» for 
the artificial flower and feather indus- 
try, Aug. 29, three separate wage scales 
were proposed. M. W. Amberg, executive 


chairman of the National Millinery Coun- 
cil, proposed minimum wage of $15 a week 
with $10 for learners. Robert Hutchinson, 
for the National Flower and Feather 
Manufacturers Association, suggested $16 
fWiirthdm fr EXperienced help and $12 
for learners 

Max Kaplan, for an unorganized deco- 
rative flower group, said those minimums 
would close his shop and suggested $12 
for experienced and $10 for inexperienced 
help He cited the Bible on working 
hours 

ony 


ti said halt thou labor; 


in Gays 
Roosevelt says a 40-hour 


but President 
Robert Hutchinson, of the Rosette 


























Flower Co., of New York, member of the 
National Flower and Feather Manufac- 
iwers Association, said that in that or- 
ganizaiion 750 out of the present low 
total of 2,000 employes are home worker: 
He op) 1 home work a deliberate 
exploit cf tenement childre: and 
d tl way to eliminate child labor 
t} ry mmedl ly to abolish 
ne 
Leo Alter, of Chicago, favored elimina- 
ol home work after a short ad - 
ment nterval George Roedels, vice 
president of the Artificial Flower and 
Feathe Industris nc and Alfred I 
Simor honorary president, wanted home 
retained under proper safeguard 
Lucille Burden, N York City 
de testified home work is often 
1 to 10-year-old children and that 
infants of three or four years are 
being ed by poor parents to manu- 
facture flowers. She said a child might 
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labor 10 to 12 hours to make a single 
flower. 

Miss Rose Schneidermann, labor adviser 
for the hearing, proposed code amend- 
ments making the minimum wage 40 cents 
an hour, $12 a week to apprentices and 
maximum work week of 35 hours, no home 
work to be permitted, limiting appren- 
tices to 5 per cent of the total number 
of employes, and ending the apprentice 
period after four hours. 

Robert Passloff, for the code sponsors, 
offered to advance the date of elimination 
of home work to Jan. 1, instead of July 1. 


Labor Provisions 
In Throwsters’ Code 

For the throwing industry, George A. 
Fenton, vice president of the R. L. Laross 
Silk Co. of Bethlehem, Pa., offered a 
code, involving 50,000 workers, providing 
a minimum wage of 30 cents an hour for 
the northern section with certain excep- 
productive employes to get 40 cents 
South and 43 cents in the North, 
none of whom shall work more than 40 
hours, with Saturday and Sunday opera- 
tion of machinery prohibited. 

Edgar A. Reilly, of Paterson, N. J., ob- 


tions 
in the 


jected to the price fixing provisions in 
the code. 
Percy S. Howe, of the National Rayon 


Weaving Association, declared the throw- 
sters code would vitiate the President's 
employment agreement for the rayon in- 
dustry 
William Kelly, vice president of the 
United Textile Workers of America, ob- 
jected to the code, opposing differential 
wages between the North and South, and 
proposing a flat 30-hour week for all, 
with 60-hour week limitation on the ma- 
chines. Others spoke on both sides. 


Motion Pictures 


{nd Other Codes 

The Motion Picture Laboratories Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., Aug. 31, with a 
claimed representation of 90 per cent of 
the industry, presented a code for 40-hour 
work week maximum for employes, with 
minimum pay 50 cents an hour for fac- 
tory workers and weekly pay for office 
employes down to $15 and $12. Herbert 
J. Yates, Allan Freeman and Herbert A. 
Heubner, all New York operators, agree- 
ing on this, said it would increase pay 
rolls 10 per cent and production cost 20 
per cent For the workers, Sol Scoppa 
proposed weekly minimum $20 for ap- 
prentices and helpers up to $62.50 tor 
negative developers. Mr. Yates expressed 
willingness to accept any Administration 
changes. 

Many witnesses testified on the pot- 
tery code, including J. M. Wells, Newell, 
W. Va. chairman of the code committee, 
and W. E. Wells, Newell, W. Va., presi- 
dent of the United States Potters Asso- 
ciation. They proposed 40 cents an hour 
minimum for male employes and 30 cents 
for females, except outside help, watch- 
men, sweepers and cleaners. John D. Mc- 
Gillivray, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 


tional Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
proposed minimum of 50 cents an hour 
and a 30-hour week for all employes. 
The bank note industry Aug. 31 pro- 
posed an 8-hour day, 5-day week for 
all employes, except for those in the 
managing ciass receiving more than $35 


a week and emergency and repair staffs. 
It suggested a minimum of $14 per week 
of 40 hours or 35 cents an hour part time. 


L. Z. Pulsifer, chairman of the lno- 
eum industry code committee, reported 
Sept. 1 the ecde has added 1,900 workers 
ince Aug. 1. The men get 40 cents an 
hour and women 35 cents, minimum wage 
$14 weekly, and a maximum 40-hour 
week. 


Clark S. Judd, representing the Copper 
and Brass Mill Products Association, Aug. 
21 proposed minimum wage of 35 cents 
per hour for men and 30 cents for woman, 
now of 38 


gainst an average minimum 
cents an hour and average hourly wage 
on Aug. 15 of 50 cents. The 35 cents 


meant the lowest wage paid anywhere to 
any employe, he explained 


Amber Again Exported 
From Baltic Regions 
After vears of decline, Germany's amber 


trade shows signs up picking up, accord- 
ng to Consul Sydney B. Redecker, Frank- 








fort, in a report to the Commerce Depart- 
ment 

Germany is the world’s leading source 
of natural amber, production being cen- 
tered in East Prussia near Konigsberg, a 


government monopoiy. About 90 per cent 
of the output furnished by mines at 
Palmnicken, the remaining 10 per cent 
being gathered along the seashore. 
German raw amber output reached its 
last peak in 1929, when a total of 516 
metric tons valued at 2,324,000 marks were 
produced. Decline, started in 1929, con- 
tinued in 1931, when only 314 tons were 
preduced. Sales dropped even more rap- 
idly, with a resultant incrcasing accumu- 
lation of stocks 
Stocks had 


1S 











reached requirements for 


two or three years, and in view of this 
adverse situation it was decided to sus- 
pend production operations. However, 
with the trade improvement now devel- 
opment, it is possible that production may 
be resumed in the not distant future. 


Deveiopment of synthetic resins in the 
United States has cut down imports of 
natural amber to a negligible figure. In 
1932 these amounted to only 163 pounds, 
valued at less than $1,000. 


Oklahoma Bank Interest 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The rate of in- 
terest on State deposits to be paid by 
banks has been reduced from 3 to 2‘2 per 
cent by action of the State Depository 
Board. 


Ships: Shipbuilding: Seamen 


Contracts to build 17 vessels approved 
by Secy. Swanson of Navy, names for 
vessels 6ee onthe 246:7 


1 8 , 

Social Welfare 

Deported aliens to receive transportation 
from Fedl. funds; further work on do- 
mestic problems 

Hopkins, Harry L 
Admr.. art 
with Fedl 
fund phot 


Weather 


'Fedl 


urging cooperation of States 
Govt 
graph 


relief 
249:1 


to admintcter 


midsummer and 
Bureau 


in 


y Weather 247:2 
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Labor Dispute Ruling ) adel ite anager , Protest by Pilots 


Bus 0 rators _— ing | 
Asked to Adjust on mmm urs i WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS | 6¢ pay Provision 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government non 





BUSINESS ACTIVITY DULL MORE COAL MINED AUTO PRODUCTION LEss 
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Opposed Views: ni. Se to 


1 Board 
Conference of Advocates Of oy. presi ite de 


Code With Protestants h 
posed by Telegraphers, 


And Labor Interests Di- er 
; we a tlgpae gh te -nrtec phere 5 aeeee hia HS rs Independents and Others 

rected at NRA Hearing lemands of nation licy, tine 7) 70} oenetcsllteas 
t A revised code of fair competition for 
the air transport industry, establishing 
a guaranteed minimum pay of $60 a week 
\' TOMOBILE production declined during for pilots and $35 tor copilots and maxi- 
mum hours per week of 35 and 40, respec- 
lively, was submitted to the National Re- 
covery Administration at a public hear- 
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r : yo ME of domestic business showed ut | ITUMINOUS coal production for week 
the p oposé d 1 t o | oe —— igs slight change during the week except In ended Aug. 19 increased A ae bp week as was expected. Output was 50,047 
oe . . eq ent i t f 7 —— " » acite ut mounted to 967, : ‘ 59 Qs . eC > » 
veloped Aug. 30 a pu wear I mt ‘ the heavy manufacturing indusiries which — pene so — ing industries reported units compared with 53,920 the week before. 

1e tior 2 ri Aamiunistratlio . ee “a . Ons. / ajor C0% sing This » 1 » g » e 3 ing Aug. t wes nresente > 
the Na hos al Rec = h ) d held thi 1 i s suffered further slackening Iwo of the more increased consumption. This year to date 174,- This, however, is double what same week a | a Aug..31 It was presented by Leighton 
cepressing inclusive business indicaters, ecleciric power 692,000 tons of soft coal have been mined com- year ago showed. Trend of new car sales at | vogers of Ne w York, vice president of 
that of connecti! , 5 oulput and treight-car loadings, made rela- pared with 162,445,000 tons in same period last retail still downward, which is expected by | " Aeronautical Chamber of Commeres. 

P . = P . ‘re . rot S age § é , se 

pal ( tively favorable comparisons with previous vear. Chart based on statistics from Bureau the trade at this seasen. Data from Cram’s | rotest | aeainst 4 proposed minimum 
week. Data from New York Times. of Mines. automotive reports. e of $250 a month for the air men 
> aaa al _" vere voiced by Fiorello LaGuardia, of 
New York, former Congressman and 

STEEL PRODUCTION DOWN LUMBER MILLS BUSY CONSTRUCTION IMPROVES World War aviator. 

Amelia Earhart, trans-Atlantic aviator, 
opposed the code’s provision that “mem- 
bers of the code agree not to initiate serve 
reg nembet 1 ( ; a 2 as ou SR AIS CCE - ice between cities already served by an- 
nonmempb ated with e as- Ma jor Railroads Showing i | other member over an identical route.” 

h ‘tal rept ine 1 an ccmaesasta Reson —~ , - 5% eepocemnoacen nem Sa ‘6 “2 or x jj She said such a restriction would produce 
: , ero (renee . . » | - 
70 pe 1 ie il ! nerease tn Gross tncome } | i@ monopoly and prevent the establishment 
| ‘1 p ‘ of new lines 














receipts in 1932 mes i : Zs 7 
Minkmem Wage Provisions Pca a pres a ain poten | CR a Sf —— a 
The code provides mum salaric yt ; oer ape 4 y ° aie tec. ae ‘ } R } 1 { ; ' ; t { { } < . Mr. LaGuardia, representing the Air 
$15 per week fo. ve 1 citi Phe: ee ae Sa Prva corn vers tyewe teed fyve crews Fees Perey riey se ennyTes Ry ieuecvasccricwvvesensenud suascuvisbeaecves deus seeee ; ! A ‘|i Line Pilots’ Association, criticized a re- 
population, in t A ) N 7 ‘TEEL ingot production again showed a loss, | UMBER production week ended Aug. 19 was (ONTRAC TS fer rew construction in 37 duction of 100 per cent that has been 
rate ; < | ic n ) j l cit . » . 4 > e « » —— 2 ne! A State d D cnaclie M tai dane +h : i 
rate bei caled down. t » the Sivek lain eit ‘7 Consumers evidently convinced price ad- 4 per cent above that of previous week but nfl. tates east of Recky Mountains totaled suggested in the pay of the pilots, and 
ee eo ! f 101,000,006 1: laci “der new business at the mills, while slightly in ex- $56,245,600 in first half ef August, according to contended that pilots are under the juris- 
. Basis oe _ , . i t “ayer VOHCE 16 REL SRREROR: ANE Are Paces Seeers cess of that booked in each of the two imme- F. W. Dodge Corporation. This was 30 per diction of the Department of Commerce 











more than half a million 


$14 


paid on an hou 

minimum ot 40 cents an yur unle he sige Asin : . ae ’ wit 4 paringly. Demand from auto industry also diately preceding weeks was 25 per cent below saat kesnee than te tok alt ft bos ts Sichien Of the Epaetanens of Senne 

rate for the san a t rk on. t 1 al {la has deciined last three weeks. Approval of production, Loss in business reflected in de- per cent less than in same period last year. Matiannl Moniury fal 

15, 1929. was le: in ic) he EK Ti { N teel code evidently has reassured buyers as to crease in carloadings of forest products. Data Awards for public works and utilities accounted + sell ger. i ol 

uvport ilres to Norway future prices. Wall Street Journal data. from National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn. for almost half the August figure. idized industry,” he said “It is sube 
o 


prevailing 
= nlisennees — idized to take care of the plots. The 


cent an mi i! n l ot rebuiit l Vor- 
ts . ‘ 1 American ex} F 4 . . . AT , - . wy" } PEGCEREIPTS. | success of commercial aviation is due 
Employes in tran rtati vice wo in ti the Department ‘ . ia Bea DINGS INCREASE MORE WHEA1 SHIPPED HEAY IER COTTGN RECEIPTS solely to the equipment and high skill of 
work more than 48 hou i yA merece Imported tires pay a Norw n 400 = — 400 .--———_--_—- > its personnel 

aged over a Yr, an thei : 1 1 tax The rebuilt tire i) j | [ } “This personnel is fine, its equipment 
would be limited Lo é 10ul TK Kft much ¢ tire ene BR ss pensar | 300} RO - —- suennennent 300;-~ nfleneanconensonensals sista eres . — 1/f good, but its financing bad. These pilots 
averaged vearly ‘ | | ooil e {jf are entrusted with the safety of human 

F. J. Scarr, repre iting the Americal : P R ss e 2 nmr ern me enn sooo " aor ri . r live 
Bus Association. declared the code would “‘ forced O ousi ’ ¥ } i } P . : . ; 
. H Pick ‘ ‘ t ; | a 100 | urpose of Government Subsidy 


create a monopoly for railroad and trac- ™ ety Pettitte ' ‘ ant tee Seana si ie 100 ; | ; 7 
tion interests who dominate the associa- D!ty Ol RBRUSHINE G UIVerst iat : ee anil wifi SO at a ee St a ee = oe 
tion proposing the code. Deputy Ad- 30 days yajeevavewsevevcurt Ivara eva ceed Piri fetes Fe ee tvs POTD 0 4 t) PEs oper oe government subsidy of the aviation in 
ae led that ’ P i ra arif ” . ' ‘ ‘ ustry i o have a large Vv - 
ministrator Malcolm Muir ruled that ob- eine ee Paes ef Tae ‘ARLOADINGS of revenue freight for week HEAT receipts at primary markets for ECEIPTS of cotton in primary markets, dust to have a large bod of com 
jections and amendments could be of- William Nevin, representing th evin ( . - : : :000 bale et ton, petent flyers who could be commandeered 
ee . 4 ended Aug. 19 again showed a gain, 12,000 week ended Aug. 26 were 6,582,000 bush- 183,000 bales, in wee q —_ a. — in emergency He pointed to the in- 
J - arger ‘ VIO VeCK, » IEC alive 
Heavier ship els; previous week, 5.402.000; a year ago, 9,512,- ars 3 than in eee io: ’ » ieee 4 creased speed of modern planes as an ins 
ments were made for all commodities except : ‘ activity in market but increasing volume of creased hazard to the pilots 
; r “od - idise 000. September liquidation in all markets rap- hedging sales as the new c begins to ve — — . 
grain, forest products and Let. merchandise. 1edging sales as the new crop begins to mo “We pay truck drivers in New York 
Ore and coal made the heaviest gains. Best idly nearing completion and when that is over more freely, Domestic mills have resumed buy- $45 a week.” he added, “and to submit 
§e be held k P nt showing of the year. American Railway Asso- better prices are expected by trade leaders. ing but offerings were not liberal. Data from | here that pilots should receive only $250 
code be held in abeyance until residen . X * ~ : ste : as é s j : 
Roosevelt or other official authority should relerred bus tariffs as the life of t) Data from Chicago ee val Trade. New York Cotton niacin 20d a month is disgraceful. Nothing is said 
call on the Interstate Commerce Com- busine l tarifl hould not a = if in this code about increased insurance 
1 to 1 I l t 5 : » el + ‘KK » LTS Ts rate they S sosts ¢ YY 
mission to put into effect new tariffs > it into e hand iostile § COMMODIEPY PRICES UP BOND VARKET DULL STOCK Vi RRET SPURTS ra hey must pay It costs a flyer 
more in harmo) with tl int cif | f operate Maldat Vi es c <—Ty $900 a vear for a $10,000 insurance policy. 
the bus operators ( a 120 ’ 120 ee = nee | In 1932 we lost one pilot every 29 days.” 
George I. Marcus, of the same organi I , { 1€ | ) a i | 100| a . 
zation, asked that the motor-bus ind nag Mose Sm any Guvermmen : : Lester D. Seymour. of New York, presi- 
ie Se Glenes oe ae te Michi ne 4 80 2 g 7 dent of the American Airways, presented 


interstate but charter and sight-seeing Clark _ Mt c minell, repress de th 6 0 perwronteccoosenaaee — 208 4 beh iahs bt hail eet tee « statement in behalf of the ende for 
bus operator Wa Ol heeriguelccon tossed Page papaapn ar Sc Dek ice Py gous pera sven’ Pewe Guve reve cued fyveurvesscwervos) eo Warbisitisal ubuibuedastes lis he Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
of the Rialto Bus 2 ar ore hinges 7 ee Pigg ded ort is , NDEX of whole®ite commodity prices rose ] ULLNESS characterized bond market until ‘TOCKS advanced to new high levels for |} He said the code represents 89 per cent 
this proposal stale “ oe oh ba hy ow ts at ' 2 rye at see sagt ; : slightly for week, 70.4 as compared with 70.3 last day of week's trading. All domestic & current movement with trading of 11,165,- of the cheduled flying operations of 
such operators em ee: Ceeeee Sans ee sage et me *. ; , in previous fortnight Average of three weeks bonds lost ground with industrials showing the 314 shares. Shows effect of steady accumula- American air transport lines The avia- 
ploying thousands of men : cp " JP. 70.6, was highest of year. That of Maich smallest recession and utilities the largest. To- tion ascribed to anticipation of some new in- tion industry in 1927 employed 462 per- 

5, at 55, the lowest. The top in 1932 was 66.5 tal transactions were $48,484,000. Government flation move. Part of advance due to increased ons; this number had increased to 5,997 


Mr. Scarr also suggested that all bus agency) The code in its present forn 1,0 
Ve zardless of type, be included would crea : } | 93: 92 52 
ee Senne OY : in first week of January. Data from Irving bonds were firm. Data from Wall Street Jour- proof of better consumer buying. Data from on July 1, 1933 In 1926, only a 
Fisher Syndicate based on 120 commodities, nal. Wall Street Journal. passengers were carried on the air lines; 


under one code, and that provision be hound Lines 
made for cooperation of bus owners with his amendment is accepted, he added A at ei passengers were carried on the air lines 
He declared the air transport industry 


the Federal Coordinator of Transporta- Wages of Other Workers 
tion. Deputy Administrator Muir mad Robert Lester, representative of the Na VMORE " SINESS FAILI RES BANK DEBITS FALL BROKERS’ LOANS DECLINE has kept on its pay rolls not only its own 
it known that bus lines subsidiary to tional tecovery Administration Labo ee 140 100 regular employes but had employed more, 
railroads will come under control of the advisory Board, asked that the code pro- ; heeding the demands for safety and re- 
bus code \ a pay scale ranging from $18 a week } —— cio enna ne 120 — ‘ 80h : : if liability of air transportation. 


Long Hours for Bus Drivers P ) and cleane) o $40 a week } Ve | We have continued to give more air 
Thomas O'Brien, representing the In- ! ’ 1 iv ne ichme! - —\f+—— Pe , 100 60F- : transport service despite declining reve- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters and rical workers t i i minimum ol | ee N V dy : : lf nues.durine the last two vears,” he added. 
Chaffeurs, testified that bus drivers often $24 ; <. He also: hat the code f 80 ; PERS 2 He explained that the minimum rate 
work more than 100 hours a week and cify a trip limit of * niles in 24 hours | a of $250 a month which had been proposed 
can 1 sae , pain 4 60 Sin Be 
are paid 2'; cents a mile exclusive of for drivers, and that we Vv cing time WwW for pilots was not meant to fix a prevail- 
mileage in city limits. He asked a $40 of other employes be set five days of aiEpeee Peprvuriva revs ssvevedys fvauanryi ves if ing rate of pay; for, he added. pilots now 
per week minimum for this cla that eight hours each } V ay ze from $6.000 to $11,000 a year. 
Overtime be paid ai the rate of one and He proposed elimi i ne quali- RB! SINESS failures in week ended Aug. 24 TOLUME of business throughout the country FRROKERs” loans declined $41,000,000 in week Wages and Work Schedules 
a half the regular scale, and that drive ng language ! the ground , were 326, against 312 the week before and in week ended as indicated by checks according to figures issued by Federal Re- Mr. Rogers, in explaining the revised 
be employed on a definite maximum of it is superfluous and mi ling and would pink -nseie aicntl a year ano, accordins to Ban cashed on individual accounts in banks of the serve Bank of New York. Total on Aug. 25 ic, gave these minimum rates for others 
40 hours per week without being av- a doubt in the mine { unorganized ° ‘ ao, = Ss ip, alias = 2 leading cities was 14 per cent below the total was $853,000,000. Decrease resulted mostly han pilots and copilot Flight mechanics, 
eraged over any period workers who might | become union- & Bradstreet. However, insolvencies thus tar reported for the preceding week but 7 per cent from decline in loans by banks for their own $35; cabin attendants, $22.50; shop me- 
William N. Doak, national legi lative ized as to whethe 1 action would §} this menth have been far fewer than in any betier than the total for the corresponding accounts. Demand loans declined while time chanics, 40 cents, and their helpers, 30 
representative of the International Broth- afford them any protectio advantag A\ueust in years week last year. leans increased. lJ cents an hour; service mechanics, 40 cents, 
pen of gp = : my forme! Wage Differential for South | + - 4 " 7 —— and their helpers 30 cents an hour; office 
ecretary of Labor, objected to certain’ 4. B. Browner, rep. 3 the East fj may > : " sh my : CASTE a LAT lf clerks $15 a week; traffic solicitors, $22.50; 
qualifying language in the cod ics aie Gaeaiine tae RESERVE LOANS SMALLER rIME MONEY EASIER MONEY IN CIRCULATION a oe ee eee ee 
Mr. Marcus, re iterating his objection neton and Jacksonvi ‘ ‘ | , R 160 10 a weelk; washers, porters, office boys, 
to the proposed code, declared its effect wage differential for southern bus ra- A janitors and watchmen, 30 cents an hour. 
would be to curtail extension of existing §;5) He said in the S 1 living costs ~ - — - } 140}-—— pasa The proposed code provides the right 
lines. He proposed the administration Of nq conditions are differer iat a driver ee of collective bargaining and eliminates 
the code be left to an executive council gocijy can cover 330 mils n eight hours ne 




















Line, operating f) Boston to 
Revised Tariffs Asked For gcles and as fa ith as Durl 
Samuel Milber representing he declarit he Natio ial A oci 
Northeastern Interstate Bus Owners’ As- Motor Bus Operators does not repi 


sociation, asked that acceptance of any !lerstate business, asked that the fixin 
{ of a tariff be left to impartial hand He 


sored. cars better than previous week, 


ciation data 








Defense of Proposed Code 
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“ ra 
120 we | child labor It fixes maximum hours 


» selecte » the \ ndustry pas ee } Once ggceooo 
to be selected by the whole industry and that porters in his organization, in ul tind nha i : j bit : Bar Ai en ren rien ar 100 Re Batis ts | Ly weekly at 40 for flight mechanics, cabin 
George E. Springei. representing the instance y their ov omes out of JAN/FEBIMAR! APR. MAY JUN! JUL.IAUG!SEPT, OCT INC’! DEC. JAN'FEB'MAR! APR. IMAY UUNIJUL. 'AUGISEPT.‘OCT.'NOVIDEC. JAN.'FEBIMAR! APR.'MAY'JUNL JUL-TAUG! SEPT.'OCT. 'NOV.'DEC. attendants and shop mechanics, and 56 
Gray Line Association, asked that the cod tips they 1 hou for ground radio operators and 
establish tariffs for sight-seeing and ¢har- He chargé lat ( he larger op- ,ene RAL ¥& rve Board's statement cover- slew money market reflected further easing AILY average of money in circulation re- field clerks 
-arriers s 1iLte ‘ she ] ) t vilfullv 1 I » 1 — »mher . . ‘ itie , ri » a average rate : : P 
ter carriers. He submitted a schedul erators are wilfull hg money in an fj ing member banks in 90 leading cities on of funds w hen daily: average of rates mained practically unchanged for last six Telegraphers Ask Better Pay 
which would establish minima of 40 endeavor to drive t small competitors Aug. 23 notes decrease for week of 5103,000,000 dropped — slightly. This is third successive Hovt S. Haddock. of New York. for the 
cents a mile and 25 cents a person on He favored universal a ptance ot inter- in loans and investments. This follows an month in which gains have been registered 4 Americ an Radio Telegraphers Association, 
charter contracts between railroad sta- line ticket Mai ge operators today increase the week before of about half that in volume of outstanding commercial paper year. Chart figures, based on normal figure declared that while living expenses in the 
tions and hotels, with a minimum charge are routing passengers by way of small amount. Indicates that credit is not yet eut- which indicates continuance of trade improve- of 100 as reperted in 1926, are drawn from United States are higher here than abroad, 
of $5. He also suggested that rates for, lines and then refusing to pay for that flowing for normal Autumn trade. ment. Data from Wall Street Journal. United States Treasury reports. foreign radio operators get 120 per cent 
sight-seeing tours be graduated from $1 transportation, he declared, in setting — a a a more pay than those in this country. He 
for less than two hours to $2 for four’ forth abu he claimed had resulted from . 7 ¢ . servis 
5 | — - > ail " 1 _ -_ » far thé orind Thre 7 , 1 1 on protested that the code should provide 

hours or more, with a maximum mileage ; refusal of urge operato o recognize -INHE charts of “Weekly Business Incicators” ere issued by the Bureau erage for this period is expressed as ] the charts and the value for : 8-hout eae for radio operators be fixed 

7 les inter- ticket Foreign and Do Commerce of the Department of each week is calculated as a percen ? his averag Thu hen ni Heelies ig : 
of 70 miles inter-line tick of Foreign anda ( umerce of th epa ven ] € is average Thus, wh stations and for a 36-hour week 

M. J. Waer, stating that he is a small Deputy Administrator Muir ask i | Commerce. To simplify comparison between business indicators and to the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the W. A. Letson, of Kansas City, Mo., rep- 














weeks at about same level maintained all last 


( ¢ 
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FINANCE 





Providing Tobe 
Through Harbor 


And River Work 


Allotment of $70,000,000 


For Waterway Projects 
Is Made From Public 


Construction Fund 


The Public Works Administration Aug 
31 made public a rivers and harbors pro- 
gram for expenditure of $70,000,000 from 
the Public Works Fund. The War De- 
partment on the same date made public 
@ statement of probable expenditures on 


these projects, as “estimated cost of the 
proposed work” under this allotment. The 
War Department statement follows: 


Caloosahatchee River and Lake Okee- 
chobee Drainage Areas. Fiorida, $4,200,000 

Great Lakes Connecting Channels: 

St. Marys River Michigan. $17,000 
Channel between Mackinac Island and 
Round Island. Michigan, $300,000; St 
Clair River, Michigan, $1,700,000; Chan- 
nels in Lake St. Clair, Michigan, $382,300; 
Detroit River, Michigan, $2,000,000 


Seacoast Harbors—Atlantic: 

New York Harbor: Hudson River Chan- 
nel. New York, $700,000; Bay Ridge and 
Red Hook Channels, New York, $175,000 
East River, New York. $1.400,000; Butter- 
milk Channel. New York, $100,000; New 
York and New Jersey Channels, $390,000 
Cut-off Channel, Raritan River to Arthur 
Kill. New Jersey, $600,000 

Boston Harbor, Massachusetts, $800,000: 
Cape Cod Canal, Massachusetts, $4,600,- 
000; New Haven Harbor, Connecticut 
$292,000. 

Delaware River 
$495.000; Delaware 
$410,000; Delaware 
Trenton, $1,000,000 

James River, Virginia, $385,000; Charles- 
ton Harbor. South Carolina, $94,000; 
Brunswick Harbor, Georgia, $180,000; St 
Johns River, Florida, Jacksonville to the 
Ocean, $200,000; Fort Pierce Inlet, Florida, 
$250,000; Miami Harbor, Florida, $140,000 


Seacoast Harbors—Gulf: 
Tampa and Hillsboro 
$727,500; St. Andrews Bay, 
000; Pensacola Harbor, Florida, $177,000; 
Mobile Harbor. Alabama, $50,000; Gulf- 
port Harbor and Ship Island Pass, Missis- 

sippi. $50,000 

Sabine-Neches Waterway, Texas, $1,- 
500,000; Galveston Harbor and Channel 
Texas, $15,000; Galveston Harbor to Texas 


Philadelphia to the Sea 
River at Marcus Hook 
River, Philadelphia to 


Bays, Florida. 
Florida, $435.- 


City Channel, Texas, $219,000; Houston 
Ship Channel. Texas, $1,500,000; Freeport 
Harbor, Texas, $126,500; Port Aransas 
Texas, $210,000; Brazos Island Harbo1 
Texas, $2,500,000 

Seacoast Harbors—Pacific: 

San Diego Harbor, California, $124,500; 
Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, 
California, $1.650,000; Monterey Harbor, 
California, $240.000; Richmond Harbor 
California, $95,000; San Joaquin River, 
Stockton Channel, California, $990,000; 


San Francisco Harbor, California, $275,000. 
Columbia and Lower Willamette Rivers, 
below Vancouver, Washington and Port- 
land, Oregon, $426,500; Tacoma Harbor, 
Washington, $50,000; Lake Washington 
Ship Canal, Washington, $180,000. 
Wrangell Narrows, Alaska, $142,000. 


Great Lakes Harbors: 

Duluth - Superior Harbor, 
Ashland Harbor, Wisconsin, $208,000; 
Niagara River, New York, $80,000; Agate 
Bay Harbor, Minnesota, $73,700; Calumet 
Harbor and River. $2.092,700; Indiana 
Harbor, Indiana, $937,000 


Cleveland Harbor, Ohio, $485,000: Ash- 
tabula Harbor, Ohio. $575,000; Buffalo 
Harbor, New York. $804,000; Conneaut 
Harbor, Ohio. $1,077,000; Lorain Harbor, 
Ohio, $745,000 

Marauette Harbor. Michigan, $79,200; 
Port Washington Harbor, Wisconsin, 
$625.000; Milwaukee Harbor, Wisconsin, 
$25,000; Ogdensburg Harbor, New York, 


$187,000; Toledo Harbor, Ohio, $2,930,000; 
Detroit River. Michigan, $17,000 

Seacoast Harbors—Hawaiian Islands: 

Honolulu Harbor. $792,000; Kaunakakai 
Harbor, $120,000; Port Allen Harbor, $680,- 
000; Mayaguez Harbor, Puerto Rico, $179,- 
000. 

Rivers: 

Hudson River, New York, Troy te Water- 
ford, $236,000; Alabama River, Alabama, 
$140,000; Black Warrior, Warrior and 
Tombigbee Rivers, Alabama, $80,000; Wolf 
River, Tennessee ‘(Memphis Harbor), 
$738.000; Mississippi River, Ohio, to Illinois 
Rivers, $3.000,000; Ohio River: Lock and 
Dam Construction, $2,450,000; Open Chan- 
nel Work, $1,425.000; Cumberland River 
Tennessee and Kentucky. $868,000; Green 
and Barren Rivers, Kentucky, $60,000; 
Kanawha River, West Virginia, $6.015,000; 
Allegheny River, Pennsylvania® $900,000: 
Illinois River, Illinois, $910,000 

Ocean Inlets: 

East Rockaway 


(Debs) Inlet, New York, 


70,000. 
Intracoastal Waterways: 
Cape Fear River, North Carolina, to 


Winyah Bay, South Carolina, $1,250,000; 
Winyah Bay to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; $1,000.000; Jacksonville to Miami 
Florida, $2,000,000 

Louisiana-Texas Intercoastal Waterway 
New Orleans to Galveston Section, $872.- 
000; Petit Anse, Carlin and Tigre Bayous, 
Louisiana, $38,500. 

Total. $68,691,400 


SLUMP IN NEW 


$1,276,000; | 





| iain y Balance 


Suffers for Needs 


No Major Financing Until Oct. 
15, When Liberty Loan 


Will Be Refunded 


With a cash ‘balance of more than a bil- 


lion dollars on hand, the Treasury Depart- 
ment will have no major financing to do 
on Sept. 15. 
Treasury records show, however, that 
on Oct. 15 the Treasury will have before 
the question of refunding more than 


$6,200,000,000 in war-time Liberty bonds. 

On Sept. 15 about $220,000,000 in cer- 
tificates bearing 1', per cent interest will 
mature and be refinanced, according to 
present plans. No extensive borrowing in 
addition to refunding operations will be 
done, 

Early in August, when the Treasury sold 
its first bond issue in two years and built 
up a cash balance of $1,250,000,000, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that financing 
needs up to the end of the year had been 
met 

Retunding of the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
aggregating more than six billion dollars, 
however, will be one of the questions to 
be decided before the end of the year. The 
loan, the largest the Treasury has out- 
standing, can be called only on interest 
dates, which are April and Oct. 15 of each 
year. 

In addition six months’ notice 
ziven. If the Treasury wishes to start 
refunding on April 15 of next year, for in- 
stance, notice must ve given by the mid- 
dle of next month. 

The loan has been callable since April of 
this year, and notice could have been given 
as early as last October. The bonds do 
not mature until 1938, however, and can 
be handled by the Treasury at any time 
up until then. 


Effect of Rel axat ic ” 
Of Gold Regulations 


must be 


Limited Exports and Domestic 
Sales Permitted 


(Continued from Page 2.] 


return. The gold production of 1932, 
valued at $52,000,000 under mint prices, 
would at present world prices be worth 


$75,000,000 

American jewelers, dentists and gold- 
smiths will have to pay more for their gold 
in the future because it is now worth 45 
per cent more to its producers than pre- 
viously, the Treasury Department beiieves 
Sales from mines to consumers directly, 
with the Treasury receiving reports of 
transactions, also possible under the 
new order 

The Treasury will maintain full control 
over all foreign sales and receive full data 
on domestic sales. This does not consti- 
tute a free gold market, and there is no 
intention of setting up such a market, ac- 
cording to the Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve Board Free sales would permit 
boarding, which the Government still is 
trying to break up. 

No Support For Dollar 

Gold still will not move in support of 
the dollar, it was pointed out. The dollar 
appreciated in value on foreign exchanges 
the day after the new orders were an- 
nounced, but this reaction was held to be 
psychological. 

The only monetary significance of the 
new exports will be that the Government 
no longer wil) obtain all domestically pro- 
duced gold. This change was regarded as 
of minor significance because the Federal 
reserve banks already hold $1,700,000,000 in 
free gold. 

The second new Executive 
against hoarding, required 
licensed gold holdings over $100 be regis- 
tered with the Treasury within 15 days 
after the date of the order, or by Sept. 13 
This device is expected to reveal unknown 
gold holdings and simplyfy prosecution, 
but the date for filing returns was ex- 
tended to Sept. 18 in the regulations is- 
sued Aug. 31 by the Treasury 

Hoarding Regulations Extended 

Within 30 days after the date of 
order, or by Sept. 28, all gold holdings over 
$100 not judged to be retained for some 
legal purpose were to be surrendered. The 
Treasury regulations extended this date to 
Oct. 3, but failuer to comply by that time 
and conviction will mean maximum penal- 
ties of $10,000 in fines or 10 years in prison, 
or both 

The regulations issued Aug. 


1S 


Order, that 
that all un- 


31, 
reserved 


in addi- 
to 


tion to extending deadlines, 
the Secretary of the Treasury the right to 
revoke or modify any license for holding 


gold and also the right to hold up a license 
pending investigation Application for 
licenses, according to the regulations, may 
be obtained from the Treasury, Federal 
reserve banks or collectors of internal 
revenue. 

Attorney General Homer S. Cummings, 
having investigated approximately 5,600 
hoarders, had stated that he will begin ac- 
tion against the known recalcitrants by 
Sept. 6. This action has now been post- 
poned by the Executive Order and Treas- 
ury regulations 


Arkansas Bank Law 

Little Rock, Ark.—Banks throughout the 
State are prohibited hereafter from hav- 
ing on hand more than 1 per cent of their 
total deposits and are required to keep 
under time lock or armed guards “ex- 
posed cash” in a sum greater than 20 per 
cent of the total cash permitted to them 
An order to this effect has been issued by 


the State Banking Commissioner, Mar- 
ion Wasson, in an effort to check bank 
robberies 


FINANCING 


AND EFFECT OF REGULATION 


Corporations’ Fear of Issuing Securities Is Unjustified. | > 


Chairman Marsh Says 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Now the liability is in print and it appears 
more formidable.” 

Civil liability for false registration state- 
ments is fixed by Section 11 of the Act 
Chairman March explains that persons 
signing statements are expected to make a 
“reasonable” effort to see that the infor- 
mation is correct and complete but he adds 
that the Commission does not expect di- 
rectors, for instance, to audit the books or 
make an exhaustive analysis of the regis- 
tration data 


Prevailing security prices may be re- 
straining corporations from going into 
the market for new capital, it was sug- 


gested at the Commission. For example 
take a company that has bonds outstand- 





ing. They may be selling at 25 cents on 
the dollar. The maturity date arrives 
Investors aren't going to pay 90 cents on 


the dollar for new issues when paper of a 
' 





similar character can be bought by the 
| bale for a song 
Extensions Cause Problem 
Right here comes up a delicate legal 


point that the Commission has given some 
thought recently. With many bonds selling 
at a low price, corporations often try to 
extend maturing issues for a year or more. 

When the bondholders’ consent is ob- 
tained, the time of maturity is dated ahead 
by stamping the new date on the bond 

itself. 

The Commission has not definitely de- 
cided if such extensions should be regarded 
as new issues, thus coming within the reg- 
istration part of the Act 

Loking over the Commission’s enforce- 
ment of the Securities Act. Chairman 
March says that in general the law has 
been well received by the public and has 
accepted with more grace than had 
anticipated by some. 


been 


been 


the | 


preg _ oa 
Changes in Rules 


For Enforcement | 
Of Securities Act 


Federal Trade 
Revises Provision to Take 
Care of Unincorporated 
Investment Trusts 


Commission 


Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for enforcement of the Securities 
Act have been amended to take care of 
unincorporated investment trusts of the 
fixed restricted management _ type, 
where such trusts do not have directors of 
Similar boards but have depositors or 
sponsors 
The amendment applies to the recently 
announced Form C-1l. Article 16 of the 
rules contains this paragraph 
“Subject to the foregoing provisions, 
there may be omitted from a prospectus 
the following items of information con- 
tained in the registration statement: 
“The following language is added 
paragraph (3) 
If the registration Form 


JULES of the 


as 


C- 1 is filed as 


to any issuer or security: 4; 5; 7; 8; 9; 10; 
18 19; 33 a4; 37; 44; 45; 57; 5&8: SO; 
61; 63; 70; 71; Exhibits A. B. C, E, F, G., 
H, I, J, K, L, M, N, R; Exhibit Q may be 


condensed.” 
Stop Order Issued 
A.stop order was issued against 
Creighton, Dallas, Tex., oil and gas 
who had sought to register an 
an interest in an oil and gas 


Clyde 
H 
promoter 

offering of 


lease in the Zwolle Pool of Sabina Parish, 
Louisiana, the interest to be divided into 
1,000 oil and gas assignments. The Com- 
mission's order states that the statement 
failed to disclose, as required, that pur- 
chasers of these assignments would be 
bound to pay their proportionate shares 


of certain expenses that the promoter was 

authorized to incur 
Further, it was stated 

sheet was offered in the 


that a balance 
name of a com- 


pany when, in fact, Mr. Creighton, as an 
individual, was the issuer of the security. 
Thirteen new registrations were re- 


ceived during the week, bringing the total 

amount of securities filed to $183,000,000. 

The new registrations follow: 

August 30 

BANTA ~- CARBONA IRRIGATION DISTRICT 
BONDHOLDERS PROTECTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, San Francisco, an association of three 
pe formed to act as the committee 
inder terms of the deposit agreemeng; reg- 
istering deposit receipts for coupons of bonds 
of Banta-Carbona Irrigation District, total 


rsons 














par value of which, together with interest on 
unpaid matured coupons up to Sept. 1, 1933, 
is $307,255.07 Reg tion fee is $30.73. | 
George N. Keyston Francisco; Charles 
D. Bates, Oakland, C and Percy T. Cleg- 
horn, Stockton, Cali members of the 
committee Julian hitman, San Fran- 
cisco, is secretary of the committee 

THE BARNETT PLAN, Ben G. Barneit, Trus- 
ee, Oklahoma City. Okla an Oklahoma 
Ust estate oaucer of oil and gas. paying 
a fee of $25 to the Commission, indicating 
total eegrepate proces as noi to exceed 
2250,000 Ben G, Barnett, Okixhoina City 
sole trustee 

BUFFALO oe GOLD MINES, LTD., 
Buffalo, N a corporation organized un- 
der the law « Ontario, Can engaged in 
sold mining, proposes to issue $400,000 shares 
of common stock at a par value of $1 
share A registration fee of $25 indicates 
total aggregate proceeds not to exceed $250.- 
000. Among the officers are: George R. Feine, 
president, and Edward G. Kinkel, secretary 
both of Buffalo, N 

CAROLINA MILLS, Cowpens. S. C., a Delaware 


corporation 
drapery 


manufacturer 
fabric 


of upholstery and 
proposes to issue 499 shares 


of no par com eee stock Registration fee 
of $25 indicate Otal aggregate proceeds not 
to exceed $250,000 Officers are: W. M 
Moore Cowpens S. C.. president treasurer, 
and director; A. S. Moore, Cowpens, S 


pin aha treasurer and director. Underwrit- 


E. P. Gage & Co., Jacksonville, Fla 
F I SNO PE TROL Et M CO., Houston. Tex., a 
corporation organized to drill and 








al id gas Wells. proposing to offer 

oximately . 000 undivided acre 

mount of offering, $45,000; amount 

on fee, $25. Officers are: W. I 

Fresno, Tex., president: Charles 

Sag ale pac ‘seed bad be ae wired and 

LUCKY WRIGHT ROYAI ry SYNDICATE, 

Santa Fe, N. Me a New Mexico common- 

law trust, dea in oil and gas royalties 

and lease prop ng to issue inits 

(original inits) ot no par \ : 

amount of $15,550 Registratior s $25 

Among officers are Harry S fri presi- 

dent-treasurer. and Mildred A Wright, sec- 
retary, both of Santa Fe 


PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE FOR HOLDE RS OF 
NATIONAL UNION MORTG xi E COMPANY 
GOLD BONDS, Baltimore iting deposit 













of bonds and seeking to reg satel certificate 
of depos it the amount of $13,191,125. Fee 
paid “ne sio is $439.71 Members 
of the comn itter are: George P. Hardgrove 
(chairman! and Frank C. Paine. Spo » 
Wash.; Gerald Howse. Duluth ge ment 
bell S. John ton. Cincinnati; William F, Wil- 

yew rk C€ M. H. Sterne 3ir- 


New Orleans; E. . 
Winona, Minn 
He rbert K. Moss 
1, Auburn, Me.; 
Bu rdick Simons 
zg Jr Bal timore 
is secretary of 





3altimore 





R. B.C 


FUND, 

corporation 
ription,. or therwise for 

ares of stock, 


a Massachusetts 
purchase, sub- 
investment, and 
cer- 
ids, debentures, and 
proj to issue common 
value Registration fee is 
the officers are: Wilbur H 
and director. and Kenneth 
urer and director, both of 


INC., Boston 


acquiri 





,0Ses 


so THE RN CRUDE 


a chet forn 


CORPORATION, 
a corporation en 
and producing 
30.000 shares of 


Los An- 
aged in 
oil wells 
common 
paying a 
indicating 





$10 each 
Commission 














tal agg é I to exceed 
00.000 ‘Orn rs at ndon, Los 
ngeles. president Jack Lane 
Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer and director 
UNION CE Be se GOLD MINES, INC., Seattle 
Wash a evada corporation proposing to 
ue rar mn stock at $1 par vaiue. Reg- 
tration fee of $40 indicates total aggregate 





xeceed $400,000 


Officers are 
2. H. Th mpson, president and chairman 
and J. R i secretary-treasurer, both of 
Seattle 
VAN CORTL gee! RECREATION CORPORA- 
TION, New York a corporation proposing 
to issue Class A fully participating 6 per 
cent stock, “100,000 shares of no par value 


Registration fee of $30 indicates total agere~ 
gate proceeds not to exceed $300.000 Officers 








are: F. Albert Lutz president, and F. Arthur 
Lutz. secretary, both of Brc ~oklyn, N. ¥ 
gi Hol “ ALI Ck, INC., Syracuse, N. Y., a New 
corporation dealing in stocks and 
s yroposes to issue 6 per cent notes or 
nture bonds in an amount not to exceed 
) Registration fee is $25 Officers 
are: W. R. Wadlace. Dewitt. N y Pp es <ider 
treasurer: V. K. Wallace. Wewi sec- 
ret ssistant treasurer, and N.C Se hmidt 
Syracuse. assistant secreta 
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Week b y Week | 
As Assembled ond Mode Public byt the Department of Commerce, Sept. 1 
“1933 | 1932 1931 1930 1929 
_____ | “Aug"36T Aug. 197 Aug. 12 (Aug. 27 “Aug. 29 Aug. 30 Aug. 31 
| 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE = 
| Copper, electrolytic, New York.......... -. dollars. per Ib. 0.088 0.088 0.088 0.052 0.073 0.107 0.178 
| Cotton, middling, spot, New York.......... “ rs .096 .093 093 087 072 114 193 
Food index (Bradstreet’s)....... oe * ona 1.93 1.91 1.95 1.75 alt 218 3.33 
Iron and steel composite........ 277) dollars, per ton. . 30.10 30.02 30.02 29.24 31.04 32.88 36.02 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K.C.)....: dollars, per bushel. 86 84 94 AT 42 83 1.20 
FINANCE 
Banking 
Debits, New York City............... millions of dollars. 2.753 3.434 2,424 2,637 3,495 4,900 10,348 
; Debits, outside New York City........ ? a ” . 2,740 2,957 2,548 2.468 3,497 4.275 6,037 
Federal reserve banks— ze 
Reserve bank credit, total.......... “ « 7 2,258 2.240 2,220 2,321 1,199 984 1,317 
Bills bought ............. es! a 7 7 8 35 181 163 157 
| gS Beeeeetetee » * a» 8 150 166 156 427 242 193 974 
U.S. Government securities......  “* . 8 2,094 2,059 2,048 1,851 728 602 145 
| | 
"Federal reserve reporting member banks— 
Deposits, net demand........... ede « « ™ 10.378 10.363 10.495 Pee 1 ssewcee | acnease | eau ° 
Deposits, time ..............- Meme: = . 2 4.516 4.534 4.537 45D | crcccee | covccce | cocccees 
Investments, total ........... ee ™ ° e ‘ 8,100 8,125 7.986 Serr eer ee0e ° 
U. S. Government secur ities: rte bad o « : . 155 5,186 5,037 Dt | Setgceun | euesaee ieenes ° 
i" 4" (i= petersperad wana ad « « 7 8,505 8,583 8,538 Se | ahetces | cocunen | eeaanee ‘ 
eae ccccce - a nd me 3,737 3,795 3.768 Rt) “eennens | eecudes’ | qubekend 
EME gan nocckneeasnnes ecccece © a = : 4,768 4.788 4.770 5.345 
Interest rates, call loans ............ ececcercees per cent. 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 1.50 2.00 8.53 
Interest rates, time loans ..............0: jeestes OL 1.00 1.15 1.28 1.50 1.75 3.25 9.00 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average).......... dollars 4.56 4.46 4.49 3.46 4.86 4.87 4.85 
EO, GUNMINOIE occ ccccccccecescccecsns ....Number 3.26 312 349 589 436 471 365 
Money in circulation (daily average) .. .millions of dollars 5,607 5,622 5,623 £706 5,013 4,486 4,790 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. Y. S. E....thousands ot dollars par value 47,860 47,300 52,600 86.718 51,108 43,543 55,580 
Bond prices, 40 cor porate SE 44S chctibarnenae dollars 87.78 87.95 88.08 82.51 92.81 97.01 92.25 
cece Ones, 8. FT. ©. B.... cccccsvces thousands of shares 11,165 8.495 8,72 20,951 4.764 8,843 20,325 
Stock prices (N. Y = ees dollars per. share. 89.79 85.95 86.05 65.76 122.87 200.23 299.18 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics)...... 1926=100. 76.1 72.1 75.8 57.7 93.9 149.5 226.9 
EE SEED 5. cancaneseeesesed sseusee Wa ae 80.7 75.6 79.2 55.1 87.2 140.4 218.9 
Public utilities (37)........ penecesesctesa ’ 7” 84.9 84.4 89.7 91.3 153.3 216.0 314.0 
ET SEY. 664-0640 0aerawuesenaxsdnchaess 1926 “ 50.3 46.7 49.8 34.7 62.0 122.8 173.5 
| 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Production: 
Automobiles (Cram’s estimate) ............ ..Qumber . 50,047 53,920 53,867 24,265 47,787 66,145 113,216 
Bituminous coal (daily average) ..... thousands of tons 1,264 1,229 887 1,249 1,509 1.814 
Blectric POWE? .....cceccccces millions of kijowatt-hours. 1,650 1,627 1,436 1,638 1,688 1,762 
eee liek ew eeranaeeie thousands of barrels 2,767 2,790 2,114 ae 2,461 2,973 
 * ser pp Rem: and cent of capacity 49 52 55 13 58 88 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars Sh a 6,016 10,296 13,668 20,444 
| | 
Distribution: | j | 
Exports— | | 
eee ienwxe wetaciaetxtsaue thousands of bushels 126 25 - 109 36 49 53 
Wheat ..... TTT TT TLL TE TTT 2 8 752 1,064 6,361 5,004 
See thousands of barrels 49 61 “6 79 15 226 239 
Freight-car seedings Pee peveeebhineneeses cars 634.845 622,759 537,973 763,551 984,510 1,162,100 
Coal and coke . sad 133,292 129,133 134,488 139.356 177,362 201,559 | 
Forest products @ gal -s000ase 26,875 27,758 16,495 28,026 42,824 69,823 | 
Grain and products ar ree ° 28,598 31,598 37,969 40,220 59,658 53,496 
Livestock ....... ~ ca] aeenece 17,317 15,389 19,196 24,317 24,554 26,828 
Merchandise, Jess than Carloads......ccccscsecsse “ os oes 168,881 169,696 171,478 214591 239,522 266,743 
Peep re cocccccesccccsccoscccoce © cel cccece 37,384 33,035 7,210 34,927 55,748 75,237 
Miscellaneous spec rcrcccccescceceeeececcccoece os seoeeee | 222,498 216,150 188,142 282,114 385,042 468,414 
Receipts— | | 
Cattle and CAIVES ..sseseeeserecceerereess -thousands ‘sens o. ettnese.| avusess 242 315 304 291 
| ST Senehéeadane ecevececoneeseeeagaseeese. ~~ . sf eobese . ei 336 398 381 482 
| Cotton into sight......... severe, thousands of bales. 183 149 139 148 131 307 138 
| Wheat, at primary markets. .thousands of bushels. . | 6,815 5,452 4,957 9,160 11,498 13,494 13.807 
| ___Wool, iotal, Boston.............: thousands of pounds 2,663 7,543 19,228 4.290 7,934 13,651 8,263 
*Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior to 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above. 
| 








RELIEF PLAN FAILS TO GIVE 
SPENDING MONEY TO FARMER 


Purchasing Power Declines in Face of Efforts to Increase 
Income; Administrators Disturbed 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


justers to turn to the broader 
drastic 
That, at least, 
Washington. 

Those powers are virtually the pow 
to fix prices and to compel 
agreements, 
ness. 

They already have 
agreements covering 
milk at Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


is the opinion heard 


invoked 
marketing 


been 
the 


and 
Coast 
In these instances 
fixed, production quotas 
and business enterprises 


packers producers 
Pacific 
prices 
have 
have 


been 
been 


censed to compel adherence to the agree- 


and more | 
powers that the law gives them. 


marketing 
through licenses to do busi- 


Philadelphia and 

They also are 
being put to use in agreements affecting 
of fruit on the 


have been 


In 


Adjustment Act on 
was an emergency act. 
With those powers already applied in| 


ers 


special ca 


Of significance and 
fact that during the week, a Justice 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia upheld the licensing powers of the 
the grounds that it 
(See page —.) 


ses and upheld 


importance 


is the 
in 


by the court, 


there is nothing to prevent a gradual ex- 


tension of their use to other agricultural 


in 
of 


products. 


Under t 


culture is giving the power 
marketing agreements with processors, as- 
and others en- 


sociations 
gaged in 


set 
ii- 


he law, the Sec 


of producers, 
the handling, 


Authority to Compil 
Marketing Agreements 


retary of Agri- 
“to enter into 


in the current 


of interstate or foreign commerce, of any 


agricultural commodity or product thereof, 





ment. 

Progress o of Industrial Codes 
ARGE numbers of codes were received during the week by the National Re- 

4 covery Administration, and hearings have been seheduled for a number 
of industries. The following tabulation shows hearings schedwed and lists 
principal industries which were granted modified President's “/'crcce 

Agreements announced during the week pending action on codes: 

5 2» Se Commercial Refrigerator -Aug. 26 
Hearings Scheduled Construction Equip. Dist. ..... Aug. 31 
Agricultural Implemets Sept. 20 Cotton Ginning Aug. 24 
Blouse . ; Sept. 7 Crape Paper ............. .Aug. 25 
Boot and Shoe OPC TS Oruelle ow. ws. cee ce evecnces Aug. 30 
Cement Sept. 15 pie Casting ................-- Aug. 19 
Compressed ‘Air, Heat Ex- Disc Bottle Cap : ....Aug. 30 
change. Pump Mfg Sept. 5 Drapery, Upholstery Trim.....Aug. 21 
Cotton Gloth Glove .. Sept. 7 Dry Milk ‘ ; --- Aug. 26 
Fertilizer .. Sept. 6 | ee re Aug. 24 
Ice F Sept. 8 Fabricated Metal .......... .. Aug. 26 
Leather & Woolen Goods .....Sept. 6 Fertilizer ............c.cse.cs. Aug. 21 
Luggage, Leather Goods .......Sept. 8 Flat Glass Distrib. .......... Aug. 24 
Motion Picture Sept. 12 Flavoring Extract ............. Aug. 2 
Newsprint ........-++eeeee -Bept. 6 ood Desserts .......ccccccess Aug. 26 
Paper and Pulp ........-. ..Sept. 14 Grain Exchanges ........... Aug. 26 
Paperboard Sept. 14 Handkerchief ................. Aug. 23 
Periodical Publisher ae Sept. 14 Heavy Forging ............... Aug. 31 
ile CRI nck cc cccces .Sept. 7 Leather & Woolen Glove....... Aug. 26 
Undergarment Sept. 5 Luggage, Leather Goods ...... Aug. 30 
Non-ferrous Foundry ......... Aug. 31 
Modified Reemployment Agree- Optical Wholesale ............ Aug. 19 
- , Perfumes, Cosmetics ..........Aug. 26 
ments Approved Pickle Packing ....... Peer 
Accounting Supplies Aug. 31 Portiand Cement ....ccce. Aug. 31 
Advertising—Newspaper Aug. 30 Printing Ink . ier COeKPENEOHS Aug. 23 
Aircraft : jas Aug. 26 Ribbon & Notion ........... ... Aug. 21 
Auto Parts, Equipment .. Aug. 21 Scrap Iron and Steel ..... .Aug. 22 
Biscuit and Cracker ......... eee Aug. 30 
Butter F veges Aug. 18 Sewing Machine soae8 Aug. 24 
Cane Sugar Refining ......... a .. . eae renee Aug. 31 
Cocoa & Chocolate ........... Aug. 23. Tool and Implement .......... Aug. 23 
Cocoanut Ol) ....ccsccccceses nk ee. errr err Aug. 23 
Coke CM Se WE PU xs cincsicevceccncesay ss Aug. 23 














Internal-reven\ receipts Aug 24 Aug. 25 Aug. 26 
J $287 594.92 $427,977.51 $447,990.24 
as int revenue 2.413,033.06 3,264,340.95 2,433,605.61 
g tax on pool products 72.033.79 116 159 05 78,827.29 
Customs receipts 1,302.060.10 1,023,114.87 
Miscellaneous receipts 60,023.05 34,295.30 
1 ts $56.50 ROd.66 4 451,082.41 171,505.01 
GRY. 20s cccccccocecce 1,212,331,049.62 1,209,019,491.76 1,1 ‘519. 651. 42 
neweeonted oe 1,216 916.92 21.95 1,215,682,065.77 1,203 708 989 24 





"pio artmen 









$190,821.34 


$409,456.05 





In terest on pu ree 140,584.80 198,545.92 
othe 3.021,025.12 2.177.028 82 
Emer rgency expend 11,738.493.95 *462.087.65 
Tr nd expence Ee ee eee 1 689,372.14 "58,582.91 
Pub! ic debt “ enditures............. 1 118 344 25 382,117.00 963,528.75 
Balance previous day......... cece 1.212.331 094.62 1.199.519,631.42 1,200 .481.110.26 
Tota he 1,216,916,921.95 1,215,682,065.77 1,203, 708,989.24 

* Excess of creidt deduct) 


Aug. 28 
$957 833.84 
4,597 634.36 
123,591.49 
1,445,062.26 
110,457.26 
conraunae 
9,700.00 
1,200 481 110.26 


1 "208 309, 508 21 
$1,893,099.90 
202,308.78 
2,286,148.72 
383,970.25 
256,403.02 

6 
1,202.631.053.54 
1,208 309,508.21 


Aug. 29 

*$305,991 .60 

3,293 ,889.64 
64,369.96 
792,165.46 
604,631.02 
114,436.64 


1,202,631,053.54 
1,207,194,554.66 
$1,139,904.54 
344,727.91 
2,072.055.90 
418 860.30 
276,680.35 
852,069.75 
1,202,090.255.91 


1 °207,1 194.5: 554. 66 





iow Day as Shown in iccidintiend =n 


Aug. 30 
$813,910.58 
3,398 536.37 
95,661.52 
1,164,436.47 
135,319.77 
171,971.25 
100.295.995.00 
1.202 .u90 255.91 
1,303, 166,086.87 
on rf 41 
2, 1a 36 98 
8.088.741 .07 
$00.803.5 34 
101,014,230.75 
1,195,658,331.75 


1,308, 166,086.87 


| demand 


| after due notice and opportunity of hear- 

| ing to interested parties. The making of 
|any such agreement shall not be held in 
violation of any of the anti-trust laws of 
the United States, and any such agree- 
ment shall be deemed lawful.” 

The act further provides that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall have power | 
| “to issue licenses permitting processors, | 
associations of producers, and others, to! 
engage in the handling, in the current of | 
interstate and foreign commerce, of any 
agricultural commodity or product thereof, 
of any competing commodity product 
thereof. Such licenses shall be subject to 
such terms and conditions, not in con- 
flict with existing acts of Congress or 
regulations pursuant thereof, as may be 
necessary to eliminate unfair practices, or 
charges that prevent or tend to prevent 
the effectuation of the declared policy and 
the restoration of normal economic con- 
ditions in marketing of such commodi- 
| ties or products,and the financing thereof. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture may sus- 
|} pend or revoke any such license, after 
due notice and opportunity of hearing, for 


violations of the terms o1 conditions 
thereof. Any order of the Secretary sus- 
pending or revoking any such _ license 


shall be final if in accordance with law. 
| Any such person engaged in such handling 
without a license shall be subject to a 
fine of not more than $1,000 for each day 
during which the violation continues.” 

One estimate is that one-third of the 
business enterprises of the country could 
be licensed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under this act. 


Results of Operation 


Of Peach Agreement 

A sample of how these powers can 
work—one that is pointed to as of muci 
significance by farm relievers—was pro- 
vided by the agreement with peach can- 
ners. 

Under this agreement, canners promise 
to limit their pack of peaches to 218,000 


tons or 10,000,000 cases. They agree at the 
same time to pay $20 a ton to producers 
for their crop This means that pro- 
ducers are assured an income of $4,360,- 


000 compared with $900,000 which they re- 


ceived last year, or an increase of more 
than 200 per cent. 

But the agreement goes further than 
this, and sets the price at which the 
peaches may be sold to consumers. That 
price is to be 2 cents a can or about 10 
per cent higher than a year ago 

Thus by agreement entered into by 


producers, canners and the Government. 
the producers get an increase in income 
of about 200 per cent at an added cost 
to consumers of only 10 per cent 

In addition nners give further 
tection to the consume: They are 
quired to keep their plants in sanitary 
condition They are prohibited fron 
using misleading or false brands and can- 
ners must stamp indelibly upon cans con- 
sumer grade designations when such 
designations are formulated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The various milk agreements are along 
much the same line—calling for produc- 
tion control, definite price fixing from the 
Tarm to the consumer, and the disposal 
of surplus production. Thus the producer 
knows definitely what he is to get for his 
product, the distributor knows what his 
share is of the final price to be and the 
consumer knows where his milk dollar 
goes. 

That program now is being extended, 
with a thought given to the problem of 
bringing the whole dairy industry under 
a form of licensing agreement. That in- 
dustry in 1929 brought a cash income to 
farmers of $1,847,235,000—showing its mag- 
nitude. 

Secretary 


ca pro- 


re- 


Wallace has said that mar- 


Opportunity to Balance 


3; Supply and Demand 


keting agreements of this kind are not 
the “magic cure-all” for the ills of the 
dairy or other farming industries, but they 
offer the chance to balance supply and 
under governmental authority. 
Once applied to an industry as wide- 


| keting and purchasing 


| Directors Chosen 
! For Central Bank 
Of Cooperatives 


Regional Agencies Set Up in 
St. Louis and Berkeley, 
Calif.. as Part of Chain of 
Farm Credit Institutions 





Selection of directors for 
Bank of Cooperatives, the parent insti- 
tution of a new chain of farm credit 
banks, was announced Aug. 30. 

Henry Morgenthau Jr., Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, in announc- 
ing the appointments, explained that F. W. 
Peck, Cooperative Bank Commissioner, 
would become chairman in accordance 
with the Farm Credit Act of 1933. 

Setting up of the Central Bank is a 
part of the new system of 12 regional 
banks for cooperatives authorized in the 
Act The first of these regional banks 
has been established in St. Louis, and 
the second is being organized at Berkeley, 
Calif 


the Central 


List of Directors 
Three directors were chosen to represent 
the general public and three to represent 
the cooperatives. Following are the di- 
rectors representing the general public; 
the term of office is indicated after each 
name: 


Thomas Cooper, dean, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., three vear 

J. D. Miller, president, National Coop- 
erative Counci, Susquehanna, Pa., two 
years. 

H. Lane Young, executive manager, 


Citizens and Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta, Ga., one year. 

The directors selected to represent the 
cooperatives are: 

H. E. Babcock, president, Cooperative 
G. L. F Holding Corporation, Ithaca, N. Y., 
three years. 

F. M. Hayner, director, Southwestern Ir- 
rigation Cotton Growers’ Association, 
Las Cruces, N. Mex., two years. 

U. M. Dickey, president, United Dairy- 
men's Association, Seattle, Wash. one 
year. 

Mr. Babcock represents both the mar- 
interests of the 
cooperatives. 

} Decentralized Loan System 

The decentralized system of lending 
money to cooperatives through these dis- 
trict farm credit banks is being developed 
in contrast to the centralized operations 
of the Federal Farm Board which granted 
loans direct to farmers’ marketing organi- 
zations from the revolving fund provided 
for in the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
This Act has been amended so that loans 
can be made to purchasing as well as 
marketing cooperatives. 
| Out of the revolving fund established 
junder the Agricultural Marketing Act the 
|Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion is authorized to subscribe for stock, 
{on behalf of the United States, in the 
central bank and the district banks for 
| cooperatives in accordance with the need 
| of capital. 

Under this plan of cooperation between 
the Federal Government and farmers’ 
cooperatives, the cooperatives will also be- 
come stockholders in the banks. In order 
to obtain a loan from one of the banks 
for cooperatives, an assgciation will be 
required to own or acquire capital stock 
| of the value of $100 for each $2,000 of the 
}amount of the loan. Upon discharge of 
its loan the stock held by the brrowing 
association will be retired and canceled, 
and the association will be paid for this 
stock. 
| Scope of Credit Operations 

Under the regulations of the Governor, 
the central bank is authorized to make 
loans, by way of discount or otherwise, 
to farmers’ cooperative marketing or pur- 
chasing organizations operating on a na- 
tional scale and to regional cooperatives 
where their credit needs are for not less 
than $500,000. 

The regional banks for cooperatives are 
authorized to make loans to local coop. 
eratives and to regionals where their credit 
needs are for less than $500,000. 

Cooperatives borrowing from either the 
central or the district banks are required 
to pay an interest rate of not less than 3 
per cent or more than 6 per cent an- 
nually. 


Coffee Allotment Is Sold 
From Government Stocks 


The New York coffee office of the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation sold 62,- 
500 bags of Santos coffee on Aug. 31. 

Announcement of the sale was made 
by the Farm Credit Administration, which 
said that prices obtained ranged from 
8.76 to 8.90 cents a pound. The sale was 
the reguar allotment for September dis- 
tribution of coffee acquired from the 
Brazilian Government in 1931 in exchange 
for American wheat 
spread, expertence would be gained that 
could be used in applying somewhat sim- 
ilar plans to the livestock industry, to the 
milling industry affecting grains, and to 
other branches of agriculture. 


In fact, the domestic allotment plan 
of farm relief, with its processing taxes 
and its intricate system of production 
control, is still far from a proved success. 
Southern Congressmen already are di- 

ting their fire at the processing taxcs 
now applied, blaming them for the slowing 





down of the textile industry. and asking 
their removal. But to take them off 

ould cost the Treasury more than $100,- 
009.000 without means of reimbursement, 
and once removed from cotton a clamor 
would be expected to have them taken 
from wheat, at the cost to the Treasury 
of another $138,000,000. 

One important faction in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture thinks that market- 
ing agreements are the answer to the 
farm problem. Another faction still looks 
to the processing taxes and the domestic 
allotment plan. 

The failure of farm prices to lead in- 
dustrial prices higher, as intended that 
they should. is bringing nearer a study 
of the whole farm relief problem. As 
expressed by one official of the depart- 
ment: 

“Once started on a process of eco- 
nomic planning there is little chance to 
turn back. If the relatively mild domestic 
allotment plan of crop control and price 
adjustment is not strong enough to bring 
about a correction in the disparity be- 
tween farm and industrial prices, then 
stronger medicine may have to be used. 
That stronger medicine is provided by 
the licensing powers of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. They open the way to 
price pegging.” 

The next few months are expected to 
Getermine the direction that farm relief 
takes in its longer course. 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest pub- 
lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
pape edition, S20. Newsprint edition, $15. 
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Weekly Composite Issue, Aug. 26 to Sept. 2. 1933 


WARREN G. HARDING 
President of the United States 1921-1923 
“There is a vast benefit in bringing the Govern- 
ment a little closer to the people, and the people 
a little closer to Government.” 














This is the seventh of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, being a 
continuation of the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio stations 


jor the last six years. 


where but in The United States News. 


These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio nor are they published any- 





ODE FOR LABOR UNIONS, JTOO? 


Evidence of Irresponsibility And Racketeer Organizations Are a Menace to N.R.A. Pro- 
gram---Lack of Discipline Producing Unnecessary Warfare---Employe Groups Can 


POMmaB HERE can be no doubt that the NRA has 
oT % donea great job to date. It has organized 
4 the people of America behind a single pur- 
Seracedit pose—to increase purchasing power and 
to spread employment. ‘ 

Fhe mistakes that have been made in the develop- 
ment of a large program of public cooperation were 
‘nevitable and natural and cannot obscure the success 
of the whole undertaking. But with blue eagles 
prominently displayed everywhere and businesses 
making sacrifices by increasing their expenses in the 
face of uncertainty as to increased volume of sales, 
the question now turns on what shall be the next step. 

The most serious outcropping of trouble has been 
in the application of the labor provisions ol the new 
law. Danger of more controversy and dispute over 
iabor policy continues. Strikes are numerous, Many 
ot them are due to misunderstanding. Having com- 
plied with the minimum wage requirements many 
employers who signed the President's agreement ap- 
parently did not regard the pledge to make “equitable 
readjustments” above the minimum as an immediate 
necessity. But the employes did. 


v 


Likewise confusion has 


ae | lhe ee 
SUPPORT permitted in certain codes in 
LABOR POLICY? contrast with the shorter 


schedule of hours presented 
in the President's individual agreements. The em- 
ployes have not accepted as fair the NRA’s willing- 
fess to substitute provisions of a code for certain sec- 
tions of the President's agreement though the power 
to make this substitution unquestionably rests with 
the NRA. 

Emplovers who in good faith have signed the 
agreements placing themselves more or less under 
the authority and jurisdiction of the NRA are look- 
ing to that organization to preserve industrial peace. 
It is natural for the employers to expect the Govern- 
ment to exert itself just as forcefully in bringing 
labor unions into line as employer organizations. 

This brings us to the most vital point of the whole 
drive for economic recovery. Can a national labor 
policy be agreed upon which will have the sanction 





ot public opinion ? 

The law which Congress passed gave the union 
labor movement signal recognition, It provided that 
every code must contain provisions recognizing the 
right of collective bargaining for labor, this right to 
be freely exercised without restraint or coercion or 
interference from employers. But the employers who 
sought a provision in the law to enable them to deal 
with their own employes without interference from 
the outside, thus permitting what are known as 
“company unions,” sound the legislators unwilling to 
permit such a declaration to go into the act. Con- 
stitutional rights, of course, are not lost just because 
a declaration of policy is omitted from any law. The 
right of an employer to deal with his own employes 
or anybody else is unquestioned. 
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The declaration would 
never have been sought by 
the employers had labor not 
insisted upon a specific state- 
ment of its own, which state- 
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ment, of course, it was assumed by the employers, 
would be misused and misrepresented to mean that 
employers had lost their rights. 

This is precisely what has happened. In many in- 
dustries, labor leaders are saving that it is a violation 
of the law for “company unions” to be retained. Also 
the labor advisory board of the NRA is insisting that 
any declaration of policy as to employers’ rights such 
as was permitted in the automobile code would seem 
to contradict the labor provisions of the law inva 
broad psychological sense and that it ought not to be 
included in any more codes. 

To obtain such an advantage would be clearly in 
the interest of turther development of trade unionism 
but as a practical matter is it an issue that has to be 
resolved at this time? Is it not like many other prob- 
lems that had better wait till the Nation is not in the 
throes of depression and economic disturbance? The 
lessons of history tell us that labor warfare has be- 
come most serious at the ead of depressions just as 





Be Supervised Under Certain Provisions of Law 
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the upswing has begun and that the loss in momen- 
tum has been incalculably large. 

Whatever device is suggested now may never be 
accepted as a permanent mechanism. But that is 
true also of the codes for industry. Business men are 
foregoing privileges and accepting governmental 
jurisdiction cheerfully because NRA is an emergency 
measure like war. 

A national labor policy for the emergency alone is 
the paramount need of the hour. Unless it is formu 
lated the road ahead will see strikes that will grow in 
violence and intensity and the NRA program will be 


retarded. 


The late Samuel Gompers 


THE GANGSTER saw the importance of an 
PLAYS HIS emergency labor policy in 
PART the war and helped to pro- 

claim a truce. So di@ other 
broad-visioned statesmen in labor's camp. “Voday, 
however, the pressure upon the labor leaders is such 
that even if some of them wanted to make concessions 
to an idea like compulsory arbitration, for instance, 
they would find themselves attacked by the left wing 
and perhaps the control of their labor organizations 
wrested from them, 

The weakness in the labor union situation is the 
opportunity that it offers to racketeers and irrespon- 
sible leaders to exploit working men. In the Middle 
West complete possession has been taken of some 
labor unions by gangsters whe collect the dues and 
intimidate and threaten and actually force officers to 
resign so that their own henchmen can take charge. 
Under a system of free rein for the local unions, the 
element of responsibility is not fixed. In industry 
minorities are to be dealt with by the licensing power. 
But minorities inside labor organizations have the 
power to upset the best laid of plans. Again and again 
officers of national and international labor union's find 
themselves thwarted by selfish and reckless local 


officers. 
Vv 


LABOR NOT jours deo cee 
CONTROLLED; 


tor this week, suggested the 
EMPLOYERS ARE °° ertical” labor union to take 

the place of the present svs- 
tem, This would mean the integration into a single 
union of all the crafts in a particular industry. The 
plan in general has been endorsed by many labor 
leaders, some of whom think there could be an aftilia- 
tion between these craft or industry unions under the 
general supervision of an organization like the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. ‘The manufacturers nat 
urally oppose such a concentration of authority in 
the A. F. of L. 

But this is not the time to reconstitute the labor 
union movement and attempt its complete reorgani- 
zation. The crisis does call, however, for the fixing of 
responsibility in such a way that labor cannot be 
exploited or the general welfare imperiled through 
unnecessary industrial conflict. 

The power to do this rests with the President. 
Certain sections of the National Industry Recovery 
Act have been emphasized hitherto to the exclusion 
of other sections. We have heard much about col 
lective bargaining and the rights of labor to choose 
their own, representatives but we have heard little 
about another section of the same law which reads 


as tollows: 


“No trade or industrial as- 


RIGHT TO sociation or group shall be 
REGULATE cligible to receive the benefit 
UNIONS EXISTS af the provisions of this act 

until it files with the Presi 
dent a statement containing such information relat 
ing to the activities of the association or group as the 
President by regulation shall prescribe. 

“The President is authorized to prescribe rules and 
regulations designed to insure that any organization 
availing itself of the benefits of this act shall be truly 
representative of the trade or industry or subdivision 
thereof represented by such organization. Any or- 
ganization violating any such rule or regulation shall 
cease to be entitled to the benefits of this act.” 

The foregoing clearly gives the President the right 











to inquire how labor unions are being conducted, 
what moneys are being collected, what measures are 
being used to obtain members, what fees are paid to 
organizers and officers and to make the same public 
so that the working men may know at all times what 
is happening to their part of their pay envelopes which 
is being used to defend their interests. 

All this is in line with recent trends toward pitiless 
publicity in corporations. A Senate resolution re- 
cently adopted require the making public of the salar- 
ies and compensation of all officers and managers of 
corporations including banks, public utilities and in- 
dustrial institutions of various kinds. 

The main purpose, however, would not be alone to 
protect the working men against financial exploita- 
tion but to see to it that they were not made the vic- 
iims of wasteful industrial conflict. For if rules 
and regulations were proclaimed, setting up for the 
period of the emergency, certain barriers against 
strikes and certain plans for arbitration then industry 
and labor could be insured uninterrupted employment 
conditions, though, to be sure the arbitration rules 
could provide for retroactive: pay in the event that 
decisions were rendcred in favor of higher wages. 


v 
RESPONSIBILITY Mal nig ggg : — ae 
TO END STRIFE system but ahior is Mow The 
ESSENTIAL 


Government is insisting upon 

cooperation from majorities 
and minorities in industry and is even going to the 
extent in some cases of fixing prices which the con- 
sumer will find it necessary to pay. But the oppor- 
tunity on the part of labor to disrupt the whole indus- 
trial system by strikes and violence and by refusal to 
cooperate will persist unless the Government asserts 
its authority over the union organizations just as it 
has over employers. Business is adjusting itself to 





code authority. Unions can do likewise. Labor 
would still retain the right of individuals to refuse to 
continue to work in one trade or another but the 
power of one man or group of men to conspire to 
prevent thousands of employes to refrain from accept- 
Ing certam terms offered would not be possible dur- 
ing the emergency any more than one employer or 
group of employers today could conspire to prevent 
a code trom being accepted or its conditions from 
being carried out. 

It would mean Government supervision of labor 
unions to the same extent as Government today su 
pervises employers’ organizations. ‘The control of 
industry under the NRA is largely vested in trade 
associations with the Government looking on and 
prescribing certain rules in the public interest. Self- 
government would continue to be the privilege of 
labor unions too, but with the Government looking on 
and prescribing rules also in the public interest. 

\uthority and discipline are the watchwords of 
NRA. This together with fair play is the only means 
of securing from all classes the universal cooperation 
needed now in the cause of human betterment. 
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During the war the na- 
tional interest superseded 
everything else. No = class 





FAIRNESS 
THE ESSENCE 
OF IT ALL imergency tor its own ad- 


vantage. Labor did its part nobly. Everything was 
subordinated to the main objective. What prevents 
the same situation from occurring today is that 
inside labor's ranks are many who would rather see 
a permanent change made giving labor maximum ad- 
vantages without regard to its effect on other classes. 


Was permitted to exploit the 


This is neither cooperation nor constructive progress. 
or several weeks business men have quietly been 
criticizing what they believed to. be the domination 
of NR \gpolicies by labor groups. It would be most 
unfortunate if the Government of the United States 
were used by any group for its own selfish interest. 
It would be most deplorable if at this stage of the 
cmergencey any important group lost confidence in 
the fairness and sense of justice of any agency of our 
Government. No permanent benefits can be built 
upon such quicksands. 

The demand of the hour is for cooperation. And 
the responsibility on the Government to guide labor 
is aS great as it is upon Government to guide employ- 
ers. This is the essence of a national labor policy. — 
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